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PREFACE. 



When I first became acquainted with Dr. Bojesen*s Hand- 
books of Grecian and Roman Antiquities, they appeared 
to me admirably suited for their purpose ; and my opinion 
was confirmed a few months ago by the terms of high praise 
which one of them has received in a principal Review 
of Germany. The reviewer, Dr. Osenbriiggen, himself 
the author of a treatise de Jure Belli et Pacts ^ says of the 
Roman Handbook : *' Small as the compass of it is, we may 
confidently affirm that it is a great improvement [on all 
preceding works of the kind]. — We no longer meet with the 
wretched old method, in which subjects essentially distinct 
are heaped together, and connected subjects disconnected, 
but have a simple, systematic arrangement, by which the 
reader easily receives a clear representation of Roman life. 
We no longer stumble against countless errours in detail, 
which, though long ago assailed and extirpated by Niebuhr 
and others, have found their last pl^ce of refuge in our 
Handbooks. The recent investigations of philologists and 
jurists have been extensively but carefully and circum- . 
spectly used. The conciseness and precision which the 
author has every where prescribed to himself prevent the 
superficial observer from perceiving the essential superiority 
of the book to its predecessors, but whoever subjects it to 
a careful examination will discover this on every page. As 
an instance of the compiler's careful study of particular 
points, we would mention the sections on Law and Judicial 
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affairs^ which are here more fully treated than in any other 
Handbook, and have assumed an entirely new form. For 
the subject of Roman ^nance^ he had no new investigations 
to avail himself of, and this portion of the work is con- 
sequently less complete. In Creuzer*8 Sketch, the subject 
of Finances is entirely passed over, and that of the Judicial 
proceedings, if not quite omitted, yet receives but a few 
occasional notices ^" 

The mere fact that both works have been translated into 
German (by Dr. Hoffa of Marburg), and are extensively 
used in that country, is itself a proof that they are of no 
common value. In England we have, indeed, in Dr. Smith's 
Abridgement of the excellent *' Dictionary of Antiquities," 
a sound and good work ; but I object altogether to the form 
of a Dictionary for any subject of which the parts ought to 
be studied in succession. — I fully believe that the pupil 
will receive from these little works a correct and tolerably 
complete picture of Grecian and Roman life ; what I may 
call the political portions — the account of the national con- 
stitutions and their effects — appear to me to be of great 
value ; and the very moderate extent of each volume admits 
of its being thoroughly mastered — of its being got up and 
retained. For the translation (which has been made from 
the German version of Dr. Hoffa), I have to thank the 
Rev. R. B. Paul, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
the author - of a more extensive work , upon ** Grecian 
Antiquities" and of a "History of Germany, on the plan of 
Mrs, Markhams's Histories." 

T. K. A. 

Lyndon, 
October 23, 1847. 

' Zeitschrift fUr Alterthiimswissenschaft, vol. for 1842, p. 914. 
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OP 



GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 



INTRODUCTION. 

Authorities. 

Our knowledge of Grecian Antiquities is derived prin- 1 
cipally from the writers of that nation. Homer for instance a 
furnishes us with most of the information which we possess 
concerning the heroic ages ; but after his days, and those 
of Hesiod, the absence of contemporary notices for many 
centuries renders us almost entirely dependent on later 
writers for an account of the times which preceded them, 
as well as of their Ov^n. Among these authorities we may 
place in the first rank the historians, such as Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch ; 
the geographers, Strabo and Pausanias ; and the orators, b 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isseus, Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes, ^schines, and Dinarchus. Important in- 
formation respecting manners, constitutions, and political 
economy, is supplied by the philosophers, especially Plato 
and Aristotle, and by some of the poets, Aristophanes 
for instance; whilst the writings of later grammarians 
and compilers, such as Athenaeus and iGlian, of fhe scho- 
liasts on Aristophanes and other authors, and of the lexi- 
cographers, as Pollux, Harpocration, Hesychius, Photius, 
Zonaras, and Suidas, the authors of the 'Erv/ioXoyticov /leya c 
and other dictionaries, furnish a considerable number of 
detached notices. To these sources of knowledge may be 
added the study of inscriptions, coins, and other relics of 
antiquity. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

§ 1. Boundaries and divisions of the country* 

2 By the name of Hellas^ ('£\Xo() the Greeks were 
A accustomed to describe the land inhabited by the Hellenes, 

rather than any territory distinctly defined by natural or 
political boundaries; hence considerable difference of 
opinion existed respecting the extent of country to which 
this designation was applicable. The tract to which we 
shall confine the name, is divided by nature into three parts; 
the Peloponnesus, the continent north of Peloponnesus, 
and the islands. The continent of Greece may further be 
subdivided into two portions : the northern, comprehendii^ 

B Epirus and Thessaly, with Magnesia, and stretching from 
the Ceraunian and Cambuniau chains, and Mount Olympus 
(its boundaries on the side of Illyria and Macedonia) to 
the Ambracian and Malian gulfs ; and the southern, which 
contains the countries of ^tolia, Acamania, Doris, the 
Locrian territory, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris; 
and communicates with Peloponnesus by the narrow istb* 
mus of Corinth. The districts of the Peloponnesus are 
Arcadia, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Eiis, and Achaia. 
We find also a considerable number of islands, by which 

c the continent is surrounded on every side. Among these, 
the most remarkable are, Euboea, Crete, Cyprus, apd the 
clusters of islets called the Cyclades and.Sporades. The 
groups in the ^gean Sea seem originally to have belonged 
to the continent, from which they were probably separated 
and split into islands by some convulsion of nature* 

§ 2. Natural character of the country , and its influence 

on the people. 

3 Greece is divided by its mpuntain chains, and the gulfs 
which penetrate deep into the interior of the continent, 
into several regions, wUh a great variety, of soil and 
climate. No country in Europe possesses such an ea«tent 

D of coast in proportion to its superficial area. Its natural 
, capabilities, whilst they giye promise of abiundant success , 
to agriculture, the rearing of cattle^ and fisheries, demand 

^ Hellae, in its most ancient signification, was the name of a dis- 
trict of Thessaly, near Phthia. (Homer IL ii. 683.) . 
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at the same time constatit diligence and industry. From a 
the earliest times the attention of the people seems to have 
been directed to navigation and commerce ; but the same 
peculiarities of situation which invited such undertakings, 
would render foreign conquest, as well as a nomadic life 
within their own frontiers, exceedingly difficult, and pro- 
mote the separation of the people into a number of small 
independent states, without however checking in ftny c(m* 
stderable degree their intercourse with one anotheir. 



. HISTORY. 

§ I. !the Grecian tribes, 

A great part of Greece, as of the neighbouring coun- 4 
tries, is said to have been peopled, in days of yore, by the B 
Pelasgians, a race connected with the Italians and Indians, 
who appear to have emigrated from Asia, and divided 
themselves into two branches, the Latin and the Greek; 
We read also of other tribes, such as the Thracians, ves-* 
tiges of whose influence may be discovered in the early 
Greek religion and poetry — ^the Leleges, Dryc^es', &c. 
By degrees the Hellenes (pi "EWtiveo), a tribe nearly 
allied to the Pelasgians, spread from the south of Thessaly 
(where they are mentioned by Homer, II. ii. 684, as 
dwelling together with the Myrmidons), and partly by ex- c 
pelling the original inhabitants, partly by incorporating 
them into their own nation, succeeded m giving their name 
to the whole of Greece. Hence the trs^tion, which de- 
rives the four principal Grecian tribes, the JEolians, 
Dorians, lonians, and Acheeans, from the sons or grand- 
sons of a mythic patriarch named Hellen. Of these, the 
iEolians were spread over Greece from the remotest anti- 
quity ; the Achseans' were a powerful nation in the heroic 

' To the same dass belong the Centaurs, Lapithse, Dolopians, and 
other Thessalian tribes; the Phlegyans and Minyans in Thessaly 
and Bceotia; the Curetes in iEtoiia, Acamania, and Euboea; the 
Epeans and Caucones in EUs, with many others. We are ignorant 
of the precise relation which these tribes bore to the people men- 
tinned in the text. 

* In Homer, the terms Achsei, Argeioi, and Danai, are used as 

b2 
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A ages ; and the lonians and Dorians became more import^ 
ant than either, though at a somewhat later period. Other 
traditions, of a very mythical and unsatisfactory character, 
mention the immigration of foreigners, such as Danaus 
and Cecrops, who planted Egyptian colonies in Argos and 
Attica; Cadmus, die leader of certain Phoenicians, who 
settled in fioeotia ; and Pelops, who came from Asia to the 

. Peloponnesus. Thus much is certain, that the connexion 
of Greece with Asia is of very ancient date, and that the 
art of writing was learnt from the Phcenicians ; although 

B the intercourse of the Greeks with foreigners was far from 
exercising so overwhelming an influence as to change the 
national character in any essential particular. 

§i2. Migration of the tribes. 

5 The notices of those remote times, if we except the 
light thrown on the events of the Trojan war (b.c. 1184) 
by the poems of Homer, are hopelessly obscure and con- 
■ fused. Some traditions, however, have reached us of 
revolutions and migrations among the tribes, which were 
occasioned by various political convulsions, not only be- 
fore, but subsequently to, the siege of Troy. The last of 

c these was the immigration of the Dorians and ^tolians 
into Peloponnesus (b.c 1104); from which period we 
may date the supremacy of the Hellenic name. In con- 
sequence of this movement, the Dorians became possessors 
of the greater part of Peloponnesus, the ancient inhabitants 
of which were either enslaved or expelled, or were incor- 
porated into the Dorian tribe. The Achaeans, who had 
previously occupied a considerable portion of the penin- 

' sula, were now forced to take refuge in Aigialos (Achaia^) ; 
from which they expelled the lonians, who migrated in the 

D first instance to Attica, and thence at a later period to 
the western coast of Asia Minor, where colonies were also 

general names for the whole nation. TpaiKol seems to have been an 
ancient designation of the Hellenes, when they dwelt near Dodona 
in Epirus. Thence it was carried to the coast of Italy ; and sub- 
sequently disappeared from history, until it was revived by Uie 
Romans. 

* Of the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, the Arcadians and Cynurians 
were the only people who retained their original settlements (Auto- 
chthdnes). 
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founded by other Grecian tribes. These migrations having a 
gradually ceased, the different nations remained occu- 
pants each of its own distinct territory. Of the principal 
tribes the ^olians possessed Boeotia, a part of Euboea, 
some of the islands, as Lesbos and Tenedos, and the coast 
of Mysia. The lonians colonized Attica, a part of Euboea, 
the Cyclades, and the coast of Lydia, with several of the 
islands. The Dorians had Doris, a great part of Pelopon- 
nesus, Megaris, Crete, and a niimber of the smaller islands. 
In some districts, especially in Northern Greece (Locris, 
Phocis, ^tolia, and Acamania, for instance), we still find b 
pre- Hellenic tribes. In Thessaly dwelt the Thessalians, 
who had migrated from Thesprotia in Elis, the Minyans 
and ^tolians; and in the colonies, a mixture of all the 
different races. Among the lonians and Dorians, more 
than any other people, we find a distinctly marked family 
character, which manifests itself in their language, literature, 
cultivation of the arts, and political institutions. 

§ 3. Development of political institutions. Decline and 

fall of monarchy. 

We learn from Homer that in the heroic age Greece 6 
was divided into a number of petty independent states, 
governed by kings, whose authority, though considered to c 
be of divine origin, does not seem to have been very dis- 
tinctly defined with reference either to the aristocracy or to 
the people. This separation into small states was of long 
continuance, nor do we, in fact, ever hear of any permanently 
established confederacy among the Greeks. The states 
were formed by the voluntary annexation of a district or 
tract of country to some city which had risen into import- 
ance by its trade or commerce. Hence the similarity of 
the words used to express the notions of *'a city," aiid 
•* a state ** (ttoXic, woXtrc/a, ^oXcrev/ia). In these states d 
(with the exception of Epirus) the form of government 
was gradually changed, between the years b,c. 1100 and 
900, from the monarchical to the republican ; a revolution 
which was favoured by the innate love of the Greeks for 
freedom and independence, the insignificant extent of the 
states themselves, and the tendency of men's residence 
together in cities to develop a civic constitution ; especially 
when the low state of intellectual cultivation, their simpler 

Bd 
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A political relations, and the general eroployment of aiav^^a 
(captives taken in war, or purchased from the barbarians), 
placed all freemen on a comps^rativtely equal footing. Not 
unfrequently the change of constitution was occasioned, - or 
at least hastened, by &e misconduct of the king himself. 

§ 4. The Aristocracy. 

7 The development, however, of the popular form of 
government was gradual. The first movement was naade 
by the aristocracy, whose encroachments undermined tb$ 
monarchy, and paved the way for more liberal institutions, 
without either violently overthrowing the kingly power, 

B or assuming a hostile attitude against die as yet imper* 
fectly developed democracy. The foundation of such aa 
aristocracy was gentle birth {thrarpi^j (vy^i/cic), with its 
accompanying personal qualifications, freehold property, 
knightly service (ytwfiopoi, iirsro/Sorac, iinr££c)»andatalatev 
period, when commerce had increased^ the possession of 
personal wealth (oi trXovatoi^ oi rd xpfifiara l^ovrfc). 
This distinction between the aristocracy and the people in 
expressed by the t^rma ol xaXot- icayadoi, oi itrbXoij, oi 
dpiaroif on the one side ; and ol novripoly ol ^f cXoi, ol ipquro/, 

c on the other. Sometimes it was founded on the >Ji6tiiic-p 
tion between city and country, especially where foreiga 
conquerors had taken possession of a town, and pireum-f 
scribed the civil privileges of the vanquished. In such 
cases the latter were either permitted to retain their per-* 
sonal liberty and property, subject, however, to the pay-^ 
ment of tribute and the forfeiture of their civic rights^, oe 
were deprived of their freedom, and^ became the bondsmen 
of their conquerors, like the Uelota (ccXtorec) at Spartai 
or the Penestae {wiyiffraL) in Thessaly. 

§ 5, Development of the Democracy. — Struggle of parties^ 

8 The taste for importance and influence in the state, 
D when once excited, continued to enlarge its circle, so that 

the aristocracy was by no means permitted to remain io^die 
undisturbed enjoyment of the power it had acquired* 
Such an aristocracy often degenerated into an oppressive 
oligarchy, which, although supported at first by its here* 
ditary reputation, the preponderance of property and in* 
telligence, and the possession of arms- and fortified places. 
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was not unfrequently involved in a fierce controversy a 
with the newly aroused den^ocratic spirit (^i7/ioc, plebs) ; 
which produced a general struggle between the aristocratic 
and democratic parties throughout the whole of Greece 
and her colonies. The results of this struggle varied 
according to circumstances; but, in many instances, the 
popular party was triumphant, and succeeded in wresting 
from its rival the remission of debts due from the com- 
mons to the aristocracy, the privilege of intermarrying 
with the nobles, equality of civil rights, and a larger 
share in the administration. Sometimes these party con- b 
tests, led to the formation of a constitution, either through 
the personal authority of some individual (alovfii^Tai) 
like Pittacus of Mitylene (b. c. 590), or by means of an 
established code of laws like those of Lycurgus at Sparta 
(884), Zaleucus among the Epizephyrian Locrians, Charon- 
das in Catana and severzA Chalcidic cities (both about the 
middle of the seventh century l>»^re Christ), and Solon at 
Athens (594). More frequently, hOWicvor. the efforts of 
the democracy ended in the establishment, fo^^lr-tkne^ of 
an absolute anti-aristocratic monarchy (rvpavylo), in which c 
the ruler's will was the only law. Such, for example, was 
the tyranny of Cypselusr at Corinth (655), who, with the 
assistance of the people, overthrew the oligarchy of the 
Bacchiadae. This was especially the case in the seventh 
and sixth centuries before Christ; yet it would be a 
mistake to suppose that absolute monarchy in those days, 
provided always that it did not degenerate into caprice or 
ferocity, was hostile to the people, or unfavourable to the 
expression of public opinion. 

§ 6. The same subject continued* 

The increase of navigation and commerce, the exten- 9 
sion of their cities, and the more general diffusion of know- d 
ledge, were all favourable to the development of the demo- 
cratic principle, which was, moreover, frequently promoted 
by the corruption of morals peculiar to an oligarchy ; 
sometimes, too, it happened that some member of tlie 
oligarchical body became the leader of the popular party. 
The Persian war, whilst it awakened the consciousness 
of Greek nationality, and brought the different states into 
closer political contact, at once both raised the courage of 

' b4 
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A the people, and weakened the resources of the aristo- 
cracy. In the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 431 — 404) the 
aristocratic party generally sided with Sparta, and the 
democratic with Athens; whilst during the whole war the 
struggles of the two factions continued as fiercely as ever 
in the several states. At the end of this contest the aristo- 
cracy was victorious ; hut its ahuse of the power thus 
acquired produced disturbances, banishments, and wars of 
extermination, in which we find foreign mercenaries serving 
in the place of the native soldiers, who were themselves 

B also frequently hired in the s^me manner by foreign 
powers. In many places there arose an, unbridled and 
oppressive democracy, led by ambitious and selfish dem* 

' ^^"^B> which was resisted by oligarchic factions or 
associations (Iraipetai, ovptafjLotriai). The demoralization 
produced during these struggles sapped the very founda- 
tions of Grecian liberty, paved the ^ay for the attempts of 
Philip of Macedon to obt^ *'ie sovereignty of all Greece, 
and made their countrj the theatre of various wars in the 
days of his successors. Yet in these very wars we witness, 

c from time to time, flashes of the old Grecian spirit : such, 
for instance, were the attempts at Sparta to overthrow 
the oligarchy, and re-establish the constitution of Lycurgus, 
and the struggle of the democratic Achaean league against 
the tyranny and power of the Macedonians. 

§ 7. Decline and fall of the Grecian states. 

10 In the midst of all this confusion, the arms of the 
Romans opened for themselves a way into Greece. The 
taking of Corinth (b. c. 146) gave the last blow to Grecian 
freedom. The political affairs of Greece were now managed 
by the Romans ; but the governor of Macedonia still con- 

D tinned to exercise great influence, until the whole of Greece 
was at last incorporated into one province, under the name 
of Achaia. At the same time some of the cities were treated 

* more indulgently than the rest; a few, such as Athens and 
Delphi, were even recognized as liberie civitates. Nero's 
whim, at a later period, of proclaiming the independence 
of Greece, produced no results. The echo of her former 
literary renown was indeed heard in Athens, but national 
feeling and intellectual life were extinct; and the land, 
weakened alre&dy by Roman tyranny, and the struggles 
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of the Greeks with one another, was utterly devastated in a 
after times by the barbarian invaders. 

§8. General form of the constitM^ion in the free states 

(j/* Greece, 

As essential parts of every Hellenic constitution, whe- 1 1 
ther aristocratic or democratic, we may notice the Senate 
and the Popular Assembly, both of which were always 
recognized from the days of the monarchy. In democratic 
states the sovereign power resided in the General Assembly 
of the people; in aristocratic, it was in the hands of the 
senate {ytfiovtria) or Assembly of the Notables. The exe- 
cutive authority was vested in a host of commissioners, or 
of magistrates uiider various names, who, according to the b 
aristocratic or democratic form which the ever changing 
constitutions of the states happened for the moment to 
assume, were elected by a constituency, and under quali- 
fications more or less limited, and continued in office 
during a longer or shorter period. These functionaries 
v^ere also subject to a BoKifxatrla, or trial, previously to 
entering on their office, and subsequently were required to 
give an account (evQvvri), before the supreme government, of 
the manner in which they had discharged its duties. The 
judicial power was shared in various ways by the people, c 
the senate, and the magistrates. The more important 
criminal charges were generally disposed of by the people 
or the senate, whilst private disputes were settled by 
magistrates or colleges of judges. 

§ 9. Ionic and Doric states, particularly Athens and 

Sparta, 

In that Grecian race, which, on account of its su- 12 
perior intelligence, developed its powers most rapidly, and 
by means of its commerce and navigation attained the highest 
state of prosperity (I mean the Ionic), democracy made the 
most rapid advances. The most important among the 
Ionic states was Athens, where the healthy life of demo- d 
cracy, and a yearning after a free and universal develop- 
ment, displayed itself more vigorously than elsewhere, but 
soon degenerated, as far as the multitude were concerned, 
into a one-sided struggle for equality, capricious treatment 
of the powerful, an envious opposition to superior vigour 

b5 
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A and capacity, unbridled licence and disobedience, and at 
last into coarse selfishness and empty vanity, which was 
made the tool of every demagogue and sycophant who 
chose to flatter it* Among the. Doric states, Sparta vms 
the most considerable. Here the genuine Spartans, or 
inhabitants of the city, formed, in their^ relation to the 
Periooci or inhabitants of the country, an aristocracy, wludi 
at a latier period became an oppressive oligarchy. Here, 
too, we find the notion, so universally prevalent ainoi^ the 
ancients, of the state's supremacy over individual citizens^ 

B carried out to its utmost extent of severity ; for the state 
made, so to speak, the individual its bondsman, broke up 
domestic life almost entirely, and rendered free develop- 
ment impossible. As long as afx enthusiastic belief in the 
sanctity of the state, and a stern resolve to obey its laws and 
customs, reigned in the hearts of the people, Sparta flou«- 
rished, and the unity and concentrated power of its con-; 
stitution insured it victory oyer other nations; but the 
unnatural fetters in which individual freedom was bound 
by the constitution, could not stand the test of time ; and 

€ an immoderate striving after power and riches ensued^ 
which prepared the .way for the ruin and dissolution of the 
Spartan commonwealth. 

5 10. Points of union for the whole of Greece^ — Festitdls 

and Oracles, 

13 Greece possessed a system of commonwealths, each o£ 
which was recognised by the rest; but for the continuance, 
of this recognition there existed no guarantee or written 
instrument, so that there was often nothing but an opposition 
of interests to restrain the violent encroachments of the 
more powerful. Still, though these little states were not ^ 
only independent of each' other, but often, even on terms of- 
D hostility*, the di^erent nations found a bond of union in. 
their general name of "EWiyvfc, the consdousness of their 
. descent from the same ancestor, and a common language^ 
religion, and manners (ro' *EXXiiyiico>f iov ofiaifioy Tt.tciu 

' Yet, at different periods, we find larger or smaller portions of 
Greece united for particular purposes. Such was the Argonautic 
expedition in ancient times, the campaign of the seven princes against 
Thebes, and, above ail, the Trojan war. At a later period, most 4^ 
the Greek states formed an aUuuice against the Persians. 
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o/ioyXoKTcroM Koi Okdv i^pvixara re icoiva Kdi Bvfflai flded re A 
6/ji6rpoit'a, Herod, viii. 144); at all events, this nationality 
was distinctly understood when they were opposed tb 
foreigners or barbarians. The oflfepring of this cotlscibus- 
ness was a sort of Grecian international law®, foiindefd, 
however, on np distinct enactment, and liable to be set 
aside at any time by the stronger party. To the religious 
institutions, by which this feeling of national unity was 
sustained, belonged their great feasts, and the Olympic, 
Delphic, Nemean, and Isthmian games ; which, from mere 
local observafnces, attained by degrees the rank of national b 
solemnities; and were attended by embassies from all thei 
states, as well as by crowds of people from every part of 
Greece. Under this head we must also class the Oracles ; 
especially that of Delphi, which enjoyed great reputation 
and influence in all the Grecian states; 

§11. Points of union for particular portions of Greece,'-^ 
The Ampkictifons, local confedertitions, Symmachiay Hege* 
monia. 

We find that smaller portions of Greece were also 14 
united by religion ; inasmuch as their feasts and common 
worship produced a closer relation (Am phictydfiia) to one 
another, by means of which the observance of certain prin- 
ciples of international law was inculcated. Between the c 
inhabitants of the same district we often meet with a sort of 
confederation (as in Boeotia) ; but the struggles of some 
individual states for supremacy, and the resistance of 
others, ofleh weakened, or even broke up these alliances. 
Two of these leagues, the Achaean and.^toHan, obtained 
a temporary importance towards the end of Grecian inde- 
pendence. — We read also of alliances called' Symmadhiae, 

' ExaEinpIes of this ma^ be found in the practice of sending ambas- 
sadors to each other before war was proclaimed, sometiraes with 
authority to refer the dispute to arbilxudon ; in the proclamation of 
war by heralds, whose persons were held sacred and inviolable ; in 
the respect paid, during the continuance of hostilities, to temples^ con- 
secrated ground, and priests in the ransum of prisoners, and the 
in£&my attached to those who refused to give up the dead, or misused 
their bodies ; in the necessity of obtaining a special permission to 
pass with an armed force through the territories of another power ; 
and the strictness with which the duties of private as well as public 
hospitality were observed. 

b6 
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A generally between nations of the same race, which were 
headed by the roost powerful members of the confede- 
racy; thus, for example, Sparta took the command of 
the other nations in the Persian war, and Athens at a 
later period was at the head of most of the Ionic states ; 
but even these alliances were generally disturbed by the 
haughtiness and selfishness, with which the weaker party 
were treated by the more powerful. 

§ 12. Colonies, 

15 The Greek passion for separation and . independence 
displayed itself in the peculiar relations which subsisted 

B between their colonies and the mother country. Instead 
of clinging, as the Roman colonists did, to the state which 
.sent them out, the Greek settlers always took the earliest 
opportunity of asserting their independence, and breaking 
off all connexion, except in matters of religion, with the 
parent commonwealth. In another point of view also 

"^^ these colonies gave proof of the vigour and intellectual 
superiority of the Hellenic race ; for in the midst of bar- 
barians, by whom they were surrounded on every side, 
they still preserved, and even spread their native language 

c and national peculiarities. 



THE HEROIC AGE. 

5 1. Meaning of the term. 

16 By the heroic age we generally understand the period 
which elapsed between the first immigratioh of the Hel- 
lenes into Thessaly, and the expedition of the Dorians and 
Heraclidse into Peloponnesus in the year b.c. 1104. The 
most distinguished representatives of this period are Belle- 
rophon, Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, Jason, and the other 
heroes of the Argonautic expedition, with the warriors 
who fought under the walls of Troy and Thebes. The 
accounts of this period are a medley of historical notices 

D.and mythical legends, which it is often impossible to sepa- 
rate from one another. The epoch most familiar to us, ai^ 
regards both the public and private life of the Greeks, is 
that of the Trojan war (b.c 1184). The poems from 
which we derive this knowledge, were, it is true, composed 
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somewhat later than the events reeorded by them, and a 
have not come down to us in their original form ; still they 
bear the stamp of truth and harmony so deeply impressed,' 
that we may safely admit them as real representations of 
the times which they describe. 

§ 2« Civilization. 

In those early times fierceness and brutality, war and 17 
robbery, reigned almost without control. These evils were 
combated indeed by such heroes as Minos (the putter 
down of piracy), Theseus, and Hercules ; but even at the 
period of the Trojan war, civilization was still in its 
infancy. Violence in action and coarseness of speech b 
had by no means disappeared; piratical expeditions and 
forages into neighbouring states (for the purpose gene- 
rally of driving off their cattle), with the usual reprisals 
on the part of the plundered, were of perpetual occur- 
rence; nor were murder and sanguinary revenge by any 
means uncommon. On the other hand traces of a milder 
and more humane spirit are not wanting. The influence 
of religion was felt in various shapes ; men looked upon 
the persons of heralds as sacred, and respected leagues 
and armistices. To set against the fierce outbreaks of c 
passion, many instances may be produced of self-control, 
moderation, and respect to the aged and experienced. 
Public opinion began to make itself respected, and the fear 
of public censure to have its effect on the powerful. We 
meet with numerous examples of friendship (Theseus 
and Pirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and Pyla- 
des) ; of kindly intercourse with old and faithful servants 
(Eumseus and Eryclea) and of connubial and parental 
affection. The stranger', the necessitous, or the exile, 
might depend on being hospitably received for the sake d 
of Zeus (Jupiter), their protector (Zevc U^iog, tjccr^ertoc, 
eiriTifiijTiitp iKerauv re ieiviay re). Connexions of hospi- 
tality between ancestors were remembered and respected 
by their descendants. We read of vrdf^dv Oeol Kal *£ptv- 
yvcQ, Strangers received a friendly welcome, and were 
asked no question until they had partaken of the family 

' That the immigrant was merely tolerated and protected, but en- 
joyed no rights or distinctions, may be inferred from such expres- 
sions as AriitfjToc furavAffTfif:, 
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A meal. Presents were also given to them ((eti^'coF, II. 
ix. 197. xviii. 369. Od. iti. 89. 69. iv. ^). Minstr^s 
{ipivipit &oi^i ), as Phemiiis at Ithaea and Demodttcas amoDg 
the Phseaoiansi enjoyed distinguished favour and respect 
(Od. viii. 472—481,) for at a very early period the Greeks 
had learnt to ascribe the outpourings of genius to divine in- 
spiration (6c7oc, diffntc aoc^oCf 0eoc &ira9t Oienriy ooc^^k, 
Od. viii. 498. dice H fwi iv ^p€9tr oifiac warroiac «»'- 
ifvny^ Hesiod. Theog. v. 94). Sometimes, biit mote 
rarely, we read of heroes (as Achilles) or the people, raising- 

B a song. (II. i. 472. ix^ 186.) ' 

§ 3. The Statef and iis amstUuiion in general, 

18 Politics were yet in thar infancy. The idea of one ail- 
pervading political life not being yet developed, men's 
notions of a commonwealth, whether in its external relations* 
to other states, or its internal arrangements, were wavering 
and undefined. Of any recogniaed rights of nations we find 
only a few feeble traces ; for instance, in the inviolability 
of heralds. The internal economy of the commonwealdb 
was gradually developed after a model taken from privnte 
life. Thus the most ancient form of government, existing 

c even in the heroic ages, was the patriarchal monarchyy 
which does not seem to have possessed any very distinct' 
character, or to have defined very accurately the rights - 
and duties either of prince or people. We find, with the 
King, an aristocracy disdnguished by their ability, or skill 
in the use of weapons, or property, with a pedigree derived 
by tradition from the gods*; and, finally, a large body of free 
citizens. But the privileges of these three powers in the 
state were defined by no laws, and> in many instances ran 

D imperceptibly into one another*' 

§ 4. The King. 

19 The kingly ofiice was esteemed sacred ; for men looked 
upon the power of Kings (II. ix. 98), as well as their 
pedigree, as derived from the gods, and respected their 
persons as being under the immediate protection of Zens 
(Jupiter) himself (U. ii. 197* ^lor^i^cec fiaeriXHec, ^loyc* 
veic, Hom. ek ^€ Acoc fiaaiXfjetf Hesiod) ; but the esti- 
mation in which the sovereign power was held depended 
also on personal qualifications, and was by no means 
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secure against usurpation; as we find in the instances of a 
Penelope's suitors, and iBgisthus. The form of govern^ 
ment, however, was not always monarchical ; at least we 
read in Homer's catalogue of the ships, that of the nations 
there enumerated some had two leaders (as the Boeotians, 
Phocians, and Cretans), some three with a commander^ 
in-chief, (as Argos and several cities in. ArgSlis), and 
others four (as the Eleans). Generally speakii^, the 
throne was hereditary, but without any very definite 
settlement of the order of succession ; in default of male 
heirs it might descend to a female, as in the instance of b 
Helena. The King (o fiamKEvs) commanded the army in 
time of war, administered justice in conjunction with the 
Senate (^(JcoviroAoi, defjinrroirokoi /3acriXifec), and offered the 
public sacrifices^ although^ in other respects, his office was 
distinct from the priesthood. Undefined as the boundaries 
between right and wrong w^e in individual cases, there was 
not wanting a general idea of the dudes of Kings, which 
displayed itself in complauits when their power was capri- 
ciously abused, and in praises of a paternal govenraienc^ (II. 
ii. 24. i. 231. xii. 310. Od. iv. 630. ii. 284.) Their c 
ensign of dignity was the sceptre (flrdqlTrpov'), a staff, which 
they always bore on public occasions. They were attended 
by ic^pvfccc, heralds, and official servants^ Among their 
prerogatives (ri/Lu?, yiftac) were precedence at ' public as^ 
semblies and conferences, a separate portion of land {rifkt-^ 
voq\ presents and tributes (^a»pa, hmTlvat^ difnoTeg), and 
the first choice of the booty taken in war, of which they 
received also a larger share than others. 

§ 5. The Aristotracy, 

The aristocracy were distinguished by the names of 20 
^pitfcc, ^pitrroc, ap«0T^cc» t^fiypi dvBptc* With reference to d 
^eir dignity they were also called, ycf^i^rcc and flaaiXfjB^^ and 
on account of their share in the deliberations of the Cooncil 
or Senate (/3ovX^) had the title of king's counsellors (/3ou^ 
\rf<l>6poi &v^p€i). They took part in affairs of state, cora*-^ 
posed the flower of the army, and enjoyed in consequence 
peculiar distinctions (yepac, olvoc yefaovcrLoo), Agamemnon 
had for his council the princes, who were sovereigns, in' 

7 Seeptres were also borne by heralds^ generals, when they ha« 
rsBgued the people, and judges. 
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A their own lands ; Priam had the Trojan Btifjoyipoprecf and 
Alcin6us the Phseacian ^oiXijtQ* 

$ 6. The People. 

21 The mass of free burghers (^^/loc, \a6c or Xaoi) com- 
posed the general Assembly of the people (ayopif). Their 
power, although unconfirmed by any distinct recognition of 
their privileges, was by no means without influence, nor 
was it ever safe to resist the open expression of public 
opinion (Od. xiv. 239. xvi. 425). It does not seem, 
however, that the Assemblies were ever convened for the 
express purpose of deciding questions, or at certain de6nite 

B periods, but rather came together, as occasion required, to 
receive communications, or convey their wishes to the king, 
as a guide for his conduct. No expression of dissent is 
mentioned, but simply of approbation (II. ii. 335) ; still 
less does any individual ever seem to have possessed the 
power of coming forward on. his own authority. Chryses 
(II. i. 15) addresses himself, it is true, to all the Achaeans, 
who express their approbation of his arguments. Aga- 
memnon, nevertheless, in spite of this demonstration, decides 
the question himself, and that without anv remonstrance 

c from the Assembly. In the second booic of the Iliad 
Agamemnon pretends to consult the people on the subject 
of their return to Greece ; but although they eagerly em- 
brace the proposal, we find the will of their princes carried 
into effect by means of persuasion and threaU. Thersites, 
the only man who dared to express his opinion unre- 
servedly, is roughly handled by Odysseus (Ulysses), to the 
great delight of the people. We read of classifications or 
sections of the people under the names of ^DXa and ^p^rpai. 

§ 7. Administration of Justice. 

22 The administration of justice was not directed by any 
D fixed written laws (the expression vd/ioc, Law, never occurs 

in Homer), but depended on certain maxims founded on 
experience and ancient custom (^/iciy and 0£/icc), and was 
supposed to be under the especial protection of the gods, 
particulariy of Zeus and Themis (II. i. 239. Od. ii. 69)! 
The goveriiment seems to have concerned itself very little 
about private disputes, unless the parties themselves wished 
the matter to be decided publicly or by arbitration. In 
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such cases, the more important questions were settled hy a 
the king, generally with the assistance of his Council of 
Elders (/3ovX^ yepivTWf), according to the rules of equity, 
or of some custom sanctioned by divine authority (dcyL(«7r£c). 
Most of these cases seem to have been claims of com- 
pensation for murders or injury to property. The murderer 
endeavoured to propitiate the family of the murdered man 
by submitting to a fine (voivfi), U. ix. 633 — 636; but if 
he failed in arranging this, he escaped their vengeance by 
voluntary exile. "The form of such a process is seen in 
Jl. xviii. 407—508. b 

§ 8. Religion, 

The supernatural world of the Greeks, as its image was 23 
impressed on the minds of the people by the lively repre- 
sentations of Homer's poetry, was peopled with beings who 
exercised a control over nature, but were subject to human 
passions and lusts, and maintained a constant intercourse 
with mankind. The means by which man approached the 
goda were prayers and vows {ev^al, ev^^toXiiy Xirai: apdtrOaif 
tvyttrOai, x^'P**^ ^y^xeiv, opcycir, yovvaZeadai)^ libations 
(flTTTcr^cii/, \€i(5eiv: y^ori^ airophal &KpriTOi), Sacrifices^ (dvat'ac, c 
iepa pi(eiv) of oxen, sheep, and goats, sometimes in great 
numbers (licaro/i/Sfj), of beasts without blemish {riXEioQ) 
which had never laboured for man. Sometimes the hotns 
of the victims were gilded. For the sacrificial usages com- 
pare Homer, II. i. 448. ii. 420. Od. iii. 436. Oaths were 
confirmed by a sacrifice {opxia rdfiyeiVf II. iii. 105), and 
libations. Other gifts (^utpa, aydXfiara, dvea) Were pre- 
sented to the gods as expiatory or thank-offerings ; Hecuba, 
for instance (II. vi. 293), offered a irinXoc^ to Athene 
(Minerva). d 

Prayers, libations, and sacrifices were also accompanied 
by purification or washing of hands {airoXvfiaiytffOai, xeipag 
yiKTeadai), 

§ 9. Temples — Priests and Prophets — Oracles, 

The objects employed in the worship of the gods were 24 
Temples (vj/oc, ^o/«oc), consecrated Groves or enclosures 
(rifx^voo), and Altars (fiutfAoo), In the temple of Apollo, or 

* The mythic legends often mention human sacrifiees. In Homer 
we find Achilles offering twelve Trojans to tiie ghost of Patroclos. 
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A the Acrop5lis of Troy we hear of an &^vrov, and in tine 
temple of Athene (Minerva) on the same hill there was a 
statue of the goddess. Worship was performed by the master 
of the family, and in the case of public sacri6ees by leaders 
or kings. There were, however, priests especially set 
apart for the service' of certain gods or temples (cepifccs 
api|r^c» dvowKcoi\ as Chryses, the priest of Apollo. 
Mention is also made of diviners and wizards (/lamcc* 
Bioirp6woi)f who foretold events from signs {ripaTa^ aiffiara), 
such as thunder and lightning ; or from the song and flight 

B of birds, especially birds of prey (oiwi^iroXot, ofi^i'tcrrai^ 
^c|ioc opyic) ; or from dreams {oveipoirdKoi), At a very early 
period we find traces of certain sacerdotal families, in which 
the priestly office was hereditary; and of oracles — as for ex- 
ample, the oracle of Zeus (Jupiter) at Dodona, in Epirtis, 
where the god made his revelations from a sacred oak (er 
dpvoc vyj/iKofioio), and the Pythian oracle of Apollo {xpeimv 
^f/3oc 'AiroXXwi'). 

§ 10. War, OffenHve and defensive armsm 

25 The weapons of the old rough times were stones and 
clubs, the latter of which were wielded by Hercules and 

c Orion. The club {icopvvri*) was never employed by Homer's 
heroes, but it is mentioned in II. vii. 138 {'Apntdoo^ jcopv- 
viiTtio), Stones {xipfiaZtov) were used occasionally. Their 
offensive weapons were bows and arrows {toIov^ vtvpa 
fi6eM, IOC, oitrrS^f fieXog [a general name for all missile 
weapons]), quivers (^apcrpiy), the spear (^opw, eyxoc» «70C^"?» 
iv^rropf /i£\«a'), with its head of bronze (qix/ii/ xa^Ktiri), 
and the aavpturifp or ovp/axoc', the spiked end of the lower 
extremity qf the sh^ft : the sword (^deryat'oi^, SLop^ {/^oc) 
with its scabbard (iroXeov) and strap (jtkanbiv or kopHip). 

D Slings {of^Mvii) and battle-axes (a£f i^ij, iriXEKvc) were 
sometimes, but rarely, used. The defensive arms were 
the helmet (icopvc, icv^ci;, viiXrii, rpv^dXeca, qmpdvri ci/- 
XoXkoc) with a crest of horsehair {\6<l>og tinrtioi or Iwirioxai-' 
TijCf KopvQ ivirovpis, linroSd<T€ia, iiriroKOfiOQ) and one or more 

* [Kopvvif in Homer, and in tiie Attic poets ; except Eur. Suppl. 

716.] 

' [McXia properly atih-tree: the shaft being frequently the barked 
and polished stem of a young ash.] 

^ [In Attic av oommoa Greek arifpa^,-^!). A.] 
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^nXoc or bosses : mention is also made of a low morion a 
without a crest (icaraZrv^), and the coirass (Oi^i?^, consisting 
of two pieces, yvaXa, ^iriav arptTToo), Hence 'A)(a(ol x°^** 
Ko\iTiav€q : but Ajax, the son of Oileus, was \tvoiditpffii 
i. e. wore a breastplate of linen. They had also belts, and 
waist-bands (^wcrriip, C&jia^ fiiTpa*\ greaves (n^f^/tii^cc), 
a shield (<7aicoc» cunrio) of skins and plates of brass, with a 
knob or boss (o/i^aAoc) in the middle, and a leathern rim 
(&vTvl): it was furnished on the inside with cross bars 
(ravovec) and a thong (rcXa/ic^F). There were also lifter 
shields (Xaiaifia), The metal usually employed was bronze b 
or copper. Iron was used for axes : silver, polished steel 
(icuaroc), and tin (icao'ffirepoc) to ornament their armour* 
The complete equipment of a warrior was termed rtuy^ea^ 
also oirXa (in the Iliad), and ei^rect. 

§ 11. The Battle. 

The art of war was in its infancy in the heroic age ; 26 
the fate of a l)attle being mostly decided rather by the 
bravery of individual warriors than by any well-con« 
sidered arrangements or the application of military tactics* 
We do, it is true, find some traces of discipline in II. ii. 
362. iv. 297. Nestor and Mnestheus are celebrated c 
for their acquaintance with it: and the quiet and steady 
march of the Achseans is contrasted with the noisy ad- 
vance of the Trojans : but all this seems to have been of 
little consequence in the actual battle. In Homer's de-* 
scripttons scarcely any thing is mentioned except the 
exploits of leaders and heroes. These generally fought in 
two- wheeled chariots (Ap/ia, ox'^o. : also ^t'^poc — signifying 
literally a seat for two persons), with two horses {hiivyet 
?inroi) and sometimes a third (irapifopoc ; an outrider). In 
the chariot were two men (imr^c)* & oharioteer and a d 
warrior {fit'ttyxpt or iivio\$v£ and Tapa/^cinyc)* These ad- 
vanced as champions (wpofjiaxoi) into the space between the 
two armies {voXifjioto yc^vpac), and either charged the enem}^ 
in their chariot, or began a single combat on foot, first widi 
the spear and afterwards with the sword. Thus the battle 
was decided in a great measure by the personal bravery of 

' [The J^utoTtip was worn cibote the («3fifi and fAirpa (Ion. -ly), [i* e. 
woollen and souietimes plated belt worn about the abdomen.] " It 
seems to have been a constituent part of the cuirass, serving to fasten 
it by means of a buckle, and also aJTording an additional protection to 
|he body, and having a diort petticoat attached to it." — D. A. J 
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A the leaden, whilst the courage of their followers was at die 
same time excited by their cheerily shouts (hence the 
epithet /3o^k ayadoc). The in&ntry (irpvXccC) v-cCo/) fol- 
lowed in compact ihasses (irvKivai ^Xayycc» <n-ixEc» irvpyoc)* 
The spoils (ra iyapa) and the prisoners were delivered up 
to the leader, to be divided, after he had chosen a portion 
for himself, and sometimes extraordinary presents 'for the 
bravest of his followers. Those who had fallen were stript 
of their armour (era pa fiporotvra), A fierce straggle often 
took place for the possession of the dead bodies. If 

B they remained in the power of the enemy, permission was 
sometimes obtained to bury them, or they were ransomed 
by their relations. Prisoners also were sometimes ransom^ 
in the same manner. 



§ 12. Campt — Sieges. 

27 We do not find in the Trojan war a siege conducted 
on scientific principles. Troy was fortified, and had a wall 
provided with towers (dicpovoXic, iroAcc fvirvpyoc). The 
Greeks protected their camp with a rampart, or a wall 
(re(x<'C» Tvpyoi) with battlements (Kpoaaaif cira\{c(c), a 
ditch in front (ra^poc), and palisades (fficoXorcc). II. vii. 

c 327* 434. In the wall was a gate (irvXai) for the egress 
of their chariots. The camp was in the neighbourhood of 
the ships (which were hauled up on land), and consisted of 
huts composed of earth or wood (acXcffiai). There, seem 
to have been no regular sentinels or outposts (II. ix. 66. 
vii. 371) ; only the disabled and unserviceable were sta- 
tioned on the walls (II. xviii. 514. viii. 517): nor had 
they any settled plan for sending out scouts. In the 10th 
book of the Iliad we read of diem as employed by both 
sides. — The fate of a city taken by storm may be learnt 

p from II. ix. 591. Od. viii. 528. 

§ 13. Navigation — Ships. 

28 It would appear that the Greeks were induced by the 
natural advantages of their country, to practise navigation 
at a very early period; for before the Trojan war, we read 
of their undertaking the Argonautic expedition. The 
vessels, which conveyed the Greeks to Troy {rfjeQ Ititrat, 
fvtrtreXfiotf CLfAtpiiXt/raaif yXa0vpa/, Kopbtvi^^q^ voyTOTropoi, kv' 
avoirpwpotf /niXroirapijoi), are enumerated in the second book 
of the Iliad ; but the Catalogue is not to be relied on. 
t)uring the siege they were hauled up on land, and rested 
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on shores or wooden props (Ipfiara). According to the a 
number given in Homer's Catalogue, each ship contained 
from fifty to a hundred and twenty men'. The most im- 
portant parts of the vessel were ffreiptf, the ke^l ; irij^a- ' 
Xuiy^ the rudder ; upta, the deck (also the upright side 
timbers on which the deck rests); (vyd or icXtfr^ec, the 
thwarts or rowers' benches; iperfjiosf the oar (in the Odyssey 
lilso called Kutirri, strictly speaking the handle of the oar) ; 
vrjvi vpwpri, the forecastle or prow ; vtivq wpvfjiyri, the after- 
part or stern ; laToCf the mast, which was made fast to the 
fore- and after- parts of the ship by the stays (vpoTovoi)^ B 
urriov^ the sail ; oirXa, the ropes, such as the vpvfivfiffia and 
TreiafxaTa, the viripai, jca'Xoi, and ito^eq, Ulysses builds a 
ship in Odyssey, v. 243. Homer does not describe any 
sea-fight, but he mentions a sort of poles employed on such ' 
occasions {Evora vav/iaxa). We read also of broad vessels 
of burden (jpopriheQ ihpiiai), 

§ 14. Domestic life of the Greeks. — Means of support, — 

Employments. 

The most universal source of wealth in the heroic age 29 
was the rearing of cattle. Rich men are called av^ptc iro- 
Xvjiovrai^ iroXvp^i^i'cc,- iroXvapvec, n-oXv/iiyXoc. But that 
agriculture was also at a very early period an important c 
pursuit may be gathered from the writings of Hesiod, as 
well as from various passages in Homer, particularly those 
in which he uses similes derived from husbandry (II. xi. 
67. xviii. 540. 560). For their ploughs they employed' 
oxen and mules. We read also of the cultivation of fruit 
(especially the vine), and of hunting and fishing. Their chief 
men, it would appear, were accustomed to employ them- 
selves in agriculture, the breeding 6£ cattle, and all sorts of 
labour. Thus we find Ulysses himself preparing his bed 
and building a vessel. In the same way we see the wives d 
and daughters of kings engaged in weaving, sewing, and 
washing (as Helena, Penelope, and Nausicaa). The harder 
labour, however, was performed by male and female slaves 
(^/iwec, ^fitifai, a/i^iiroXoi^) who were either born in the 

* In EDcient Greece the Penteconter seems to have been for a long 
period the usual vessel of war. Triremes were first built about the 
year b.c. 700, but it was some time before they were in common use. 

> The Bipairwv differed from the slave ; the term is in fact often • 
used to signify a comrade in war (such as Patroclus was to Achilles, 
Meriones to Idomeneus, &c.)« The word dpdpdiro9ov is used only odo^ 
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A country or purchased, and by Ofrfc, poor hired workraen. 
An important female domestic was die ra/iiii pr housekeeper. 
•—The amusements mentioned were chess (among the suitora 
of Penelope), throwing the quoit and hunting-spear (atya- 
t4ai) among the benegers of Troy, and various sorts of 
athletic games among the Phsacians. Similar sports were 
practised at the funeral of Patroclus (II. xxiii. 257. 897)» 
such as racing, boxing, wrestling, leaping, fencing, throwing 
the quoit and lance, and archery. 

§ 15. Arts — Commeree. 

30 It IS clear from the poems of Homer that the Greeks 
B were acquainted at a very early period with many of the 

arts which contribute to the comfort and elegance of life. 
The expression Irifxioipy^ comprehends all those who ex- 
ercised mechanical trades (thus excluding diviners, phy- 
sicians, minstrels, and heralds); it is also used for carpenters 
in Od. xvii. 383. xix. 135. Among the arts we must espe- 
cially notice architecture, and the working in metals, espe- 
cially in bronze or copper, )^XinSc ; but also in iron, gold, 
silver, and tin (ai^i^poc, Xfnnro^^ &pyvpoCf icaavirifMc), and 
in ^Acicrpoc (amber [^Buttm, al, a compound of gold and 
c silver]). Ornaments of ivory were also common. Trade was 
carried on at an early period widi the inhabitants of Sidon in 
Phoenicia, who brought them costly clothing, glass wares, 
and ornaments or toys (aOvpftara). For weights we have 
Xpvaolo ToXavrov and fifjuToKavTor, Coined money is not 
mentioned * ; the measure of value being a certain number 
of beads of cattle (eicartffij3otoc, ivvtafioioc), Durii^ the 
siege of Troy the Lenmians brought wine, which they ex- 
changed with, the Achaeans for brass, iron, hides, bullocks, 
and slaves (U. vii. 467). 

§ 16. Domestic affairs — Marriage — Education. 

31 The life of the Grecian women, as it is pictured in the 
J} Odyssey, although domestic, was very different from oriental 

seclusion. The marriage t;ie was respected (Penelope, 
Andromache, Arete; otrris ayrjp ayaOo^ koI i')(i<^piifv, Tfjv 

(II. vii. 475) ; dovXoQ is never employed by Homer ; and ^ovXi; only 
once (II. iii. 409). On festive occasions heralds (r^jovcec) performed 
also the duties of servants to persons of distinction. There is scarcely 
any difference between the terms &fjitl>liro\oQ and dfiutif. 

' Pheidon, ruler of Argos in the first generation of the Olympic 
a, seems to have been the inventor of c(Hned money, as well as of 
'nsfats and measures. 
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avrov {&\o\op) ^cXeei khI ic^erat. ' II. ix. 341. Od. tk a 
182). This also appears from Hector's conversation with 
his wife (II. vi. 407), and from the refiisal of Penel(^ to 
ma^fty any of the suitors, ehvri'V t al^ofiipti iroinoc Biifioio re 
^^/ici{, OdL xix. 527* The lawful wife was called jcovp«^iif 
aK<yXpe or qkoitic (in eontcadistinction to the TraXXoici^ec or 
concubines), and die children bom in wedlock yviimoi^ IQm' 
ytviisy whilst the others were termed v6Bol^, Marriage 
was contracted from mutual affection, and with the free 
consent .of the parents (Od. ii. 114. II. ix. 394). The 
form consisted in a sort of purchase, the brid^room making b . 
presents {Uha) to the parents of the bride. We read also***^*^*^ 
of gifts from the pasents to their daughter, which were re- 
turned to them if the marriage was ever dissolved. It was 
considered a blessing to have children. Violation of any 
filial duty was punished by the gods, as we find in the 
stories of Meleager and (Edipus. The children were the 
natural heirs ; and in default of children the nearest re- 
lations {y(ripui(TTai), The education of the higher ranks was 
not confined exclusively to bodily exercises. Thus Peleus, 
in IL ix. 443, had Achilles instructed by Phoenix and c 
taught /uv0w>/ r£ ptirfjp' efjievai vpriKTfipd re tpyufv. The art 
of healing was also taught him by Chirpn (II. xi« 832)* 
He sings and plays on the ^op/iiy^. (II. ix. 186.) 

f 17. Diet 

Among their prepared food is especially mentioned 32 
wheaten bread (&pToc in the Odyssey, in other passages 
flriroc, a term used to express all sorts of victuals) or barley- 
bread (/iX^ira), cheese (rvpoc), roasted flesh (icpeac ovtov) 
of oxen, sheep, hogs. The general name for meat, or rather 
for every thing eaten with bread, was oxj/oy (ov^a), which 
at a later period was especially applied to fish, a diet d 
little esteemed, it would appear, in the heroic age, and 
never mentioned as forming a part of the Homeric feasts, 
which concluded with sacrifices. Their drink was gene- 
rally wine mixed with water {fiiOv ^^v, olvo^ /icXac, epvOpoc, 
al6m//, //^vc, fAeXt^pu^Vj ii^vkoTOi), They had also a mixed 
drink called kvkeljv. Their usual meals were the ^larav, 

' ' Th« illegitimate children were ■ometimes brought up at home. In 
II. y. 70, one is mentioned who remained in the house and was kindly 
treated by the step-mother. Telamon also educates his nataral son 
at home ; Priam's legitimate and illegitimate children sit in the same 
chariot (II. ix. 102). 
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A early in the morning ; and the Bopxov at sunset FeatiTals 
were celebrated by a banquet {iai^, elXawiyri), Such were 
given on certain occasions by the Kings to persons of 
distinction (Od. vii. 49. 189), as for instance by Aga- 
memnon to the other princes (II. iv. 259. ix. 70). Before 
eating, water was given to the guests for their hands {xep- 
vlyp always in ace). Each received his appointed portion, 
a larger quantity both of water and wine being presented 
to the most honoured guest Heralds [p. 22, note] or 
public servants (ic^pvifcc, irovpoi, ocvoxdoc) poured the wine 

B out of the large vessels in which it was mixed with water 
(«rpi|r7/p), into smaller cups (^cVac, KvwtWoy, BivaQ &ft^~ 
k'vireWov^). On festive occasions less water was employed 
in the mixture. A complete banquet was celebrated with 
minstrelsy, instrumental music*, and dancing (II. i. 603. Od« 
i. 152. viii. 99). 

§ 18. Dress, 

33 The clothing of the men consisted of an under tunic 

(^trta^v), generally short, although we also hear of a x<r«^y 

TtpfjiioetQ : the epithets generally applied to this part of the 

dress are Xa/i?rpoc, ivyrriroQ, aiyaXotit^ rrjydreoQ* When 

c they went out, a wide mantle (^dpoc, also mentioned as an 
article of female dress) or x^ali^a (a term applied only to 
the woollen cloak worn by men), was thrown over the tunic. 
The epithets applied to it were dvc/KOffcevrr/c, aXcEaVcftoc, 
ovXfii ^otriicdcirffa, BiirXify iKradiri, The hair was worn long ; 
KapriKOfiotovreQ *Axaioi *. Their feet were protected by 
leathern soles (vi^iXa^ vn-o^^/xara), which were^ bound 
under the foot, when they went out. The women wore 
the viirXog, a wide garment in which the body was enve- 
loped {eapoQ, iroiKiXos). Their clothes were bound together 

D with a girdle, Z^vri {KaXri, xpvaeiri), and fastened with ire- 
povai and iveraL Their head-dresses were the Kpriht^vov^ 
a sort of head-band or veil, and .the icaXvTrpi;. To the 
female dress belong the epftara, ear-rings (rptyXi^va, fxopo^ 
cvra), necklaces (op/ioi), armlets (cXiiccc), &c. 

^ A costly goblet of superior workmanship is called aXct^rov, a 
more simple one fTKV^oQ and Kioavfiiov. 

' Of musical instruments we meet with the KiOapiQf ^pfiiy^f aiiXog, 
and (TupiyC. The Xvpi; is also mentioned in Hom. Hymn. Merc. 423. 

' Long and well-di*es8ed hair was generally considered an orna- 
ment. Hence the epithet IvirXoKOfiOQ applied to Eos, Artemis, and 
the Nymphs ; ^avOoc to Demeter, Achilles, Ulysses, Rhadamanthos, 
MeneUus, and Meleager. 
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§ 19. Houses. 

The residences of men of rank were called fiiyapa (a term 34 
used also to express single rooms), Sofioi, and ^wfiara, a 
The whole building was surrounded by a wall (roTxoc, 
epKOQ, epKiov), through a gate in which (?rv\a(, Ovpai ^ticXt^cc) 
visitors entered into a spacious court (avX^). On the inside 
of the wall was a corridor (aidovaa). There was also a 
similar aWovaa in front of the house, the middle of which 
was called vpo^ofiog. In it was the wpodvpoy, or front- 
door (it signifies also the space immediately in front of 
the house). The front room, which was also the largest, 
was called Swfia (^o/ioc or /leyapov also). There were also b ' 
side apartments (6^aAo/io«, oIkoi), Sometimes we hear of an 
upper story (vTrcpw'tov), where Penelope lived in the palace 
of Ulysses. Among the larger and more elegant houses we 
find the house of Menelaus, mentioned in Od. iv. 44. 46 ; 
that of the Phaeacian king Alcinous (Od. vii. 85. )01), 
and that of Prianl (l\. vi. 242) ; but the loose and indefinite 
' manner in which houses and apartments are generally men- 
tioned by Homer, renders it very difficult to form a correct 
notion of their several parts. 

§ 20. Furniture, 

The articles of furniture most frequently mentioned, arc 35 
Opovoi, raised seats, with a footstool (fipfjyvQ) and cushions c 
(raVijrcc, Kutea, priyta, yXalvai), other seats or benches 
(^KXiffjjidg and jcXiffta), chairs (^t^poc), tables (rpdirefa), 
tripods (rptVovc), which were often given as rewards 
for victory, or presents (as were also cauldrons or basons, 
\ifiric\ beds (Xexoc, Sifjiviov, \iicrpov\ with their fur- 
niture or bed-covers {pfjyog), consisting of skins or fleeces 
(arciiac, r6), and sheets (X/i^oio Xenrov &ufrovy II. ix. 661). In 
the houses we find warm baths (Bep/jia Xoerpd), with bathing- 
tubs {atrdfAtvdogf r/), ^ D 

SPARTA (A Sirapra). 

CHOROGRAPHY. 

§ 1. The Country. 

AaKktviKTi or AaKE^aifnav is a mountainous country, divided 36 
through its whole extent from north to south, by two 
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A branches of the Arcadian chain, Taygetus, the western, 
which is very lofty, and Parnon, the eastern. Between 
these two chains lies an extensive valley {koiXji Aacc- 
^«i>w»', II. ii. 581), watered by the Eurotas, a river which 
rises in the north on the borders of Arcadia, and dischai^ges 
itself into the Laconic gulf. The eastern chain terminates in 
the promontory of Malga (or Malea), the western in Taenllnis 
or Taenarum. The valley of the Eurotas is narrow towards 
the north, but becomes wider towards the south, and 
contains some fruitful spots. The strip of land which runs 

B along the coast on the other side of the mountains has also 
some valleys which admit of cultivation. The country is 
fortified by nature; high mountain tracts, with few and 
narrow passes, rendering invasion very difficult'. 

§ 2. The Capital. ' 

87 The capital of this country was XvapTa or Aaice^aifiwr, 
on the western bank of the Eurotas. Among the public 
buildings of the city were the Utptriicfi, a colonnade built 
from the Persian spoils ; the S^tac, in after times a place of 
meeting for the people; and several AeVxat. The principal 
open places were the Xopoc, where warlike dances were 
c performed ; and the Ap«/^oc and n\cirai't<n-ac, two exercise- 
grounds. The largest Temple was that of Atliene (iroX<- 
oDx«c» Dor* ToXiaoxoCi xn\KioiKot)on the Acrop51is. 

Lacedsemon was divided into K&fiai or (pvXal, of which 
the names of four are known to us, viz., Pitana, Limnae, 
Mesoa, and Cynosura. Some writers add a fifth, Dyme. 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 
§ 1. Ancient history, 

3S The most ancient inhabitants of the land were the Pe* 
. lasgi and Leleges. At the period of the Trojan wa;r we 

' The greater part of Messenia belonged to the empire of the 
Atridee ; but was separated from it at the Doric immigration. Sub- 
sequently it was re-conquered by the Spartans, who held it until the 
battle of Leuctra, when it was enfranchised by the Thebans. Between 
Laconia and Argdlis lay the district of Cynuria, the inhabitants of 
which are mentioned by Herodotus as Autochth fines of Ionic descent, 
who were dorioized by the Argives. This district was a perpetual 
bone of contention between the Lacedsemonians and Argives, until it 
was subdued by the fermer^ B.C. 650. 
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find the Achaeans mentioned as the most powerful people, a 
and the family of the AtiidsB as heing in possession of part of 
Argolis and all Lacedaemon. The greater part of Messenia 
belonged also to this empire^ Eighty years afVer the Trojan 
war (1104) the Doric race, whose original settlement, is 
said to have been in Thessaly, invaded Peloponhesas 
under the command of the Heraclidae, and, in conjunction 
with -the ^tolians, made themselves masters of a great 
part of the peninsula'. The empire of the Atridae was 
divided among their Heraclian leaders, of whom Temenus 
received A rgos ; Cresphontes, Messenia; and the sons of b 
Aristodemus, Procles and Eurysthenes, Laconia, where by 
degrees they subjugated the ancient inhabitants, who were 
either made tributary and robbed of their rights as citizens^ 
(Perioeci, Lacedaemonians, in the more confined sense of 
the word [44, note 2]), or perhaps, in case of obstinate re- 
sistence or insurrection, were even deprived of freedom 
altogether (Helotes). In Lacedsemon the Doric race dis- 
played its peculiar character in the great independence of 
the people and their freedom from foreign influence. 

§ 2. Administration of Lyeurfftts, 

We know very little of the Lacedaemonian commonwealth 89 
during the times which immediately succeeded the Doric c 
immigration. At a very early period it seems to have been 
the theatre of contentions between the kings and people. 
Lyeurgus however (about the year 884) re-established 
order by creating or (to speak more correctly) shaping and 
strengthening out of elements which already existed, a 
constitution, built upon the solid foundation of hereditary 
custom and precedent. This form of government, whilst it 
permitted to the citizens the right of labouring for their own 

* When the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus, the only Pelasgic tribe 
remaining was that of the Arcadians, who long retained their inde- 
pendence. At Corinth the SisyphYdee were tlM rulers, in southern 
Elis the Nelidse (both of iEolian extraction) ; in northern Eiis, the 
Epeans, and in ^Egialos the lonians. With the exception of Argos, 
Xiacedsemon, and Messenia, the Dorians by degrees made themselves 
masters of the rest of Argolis, Corinth, Sicyon, and Phlius (also of 
Megftris and iEgiua). Thus the greater part of the Peloponnesus 
was in the power of the Dorians, and northern Elis in that of the 
^tolians. Here and there we find more ancient tribes, such as the 
Cynurians (of Ionic race) between Laconia and Argoli^ ; the Drydpes 
in Argolis, Minyans, from Lemnos, in Triphylia, &c. 

c 2 
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A support, at the same time strictly enlbrced the subjection 
of the individual to the coromonwealth ; man's whole 
existence was to be circumscribed within the limits of 
the citizen's political life; foreign influence to be excluded; 
and the foundation of independence, moderation, and poli- 
tical union, to be laid in strictly defined and unchangeable 
regulations. In some particulars the institutions of Ly- 
curgus resembled the ancient forms of government in the 
heroic ages. 

§ 3. The rise of Lacedcemon — Hegemony, 

40 The effect of the warlike spirit developed by such a con- 
B stitution, and lOf strength thus concentrated, was first dis- 
played in the subjugation of the remnant of Achaean inha- 
bitants, in the conquest of Messenia', and in successful wars 
with the Arcadians and Argives. At a later period the 
Spartans gradually extended their influence over almost 
the whole of Peloponnesus, mingling in all the affairs of 
the neighbouring states, and especially strengthening their 
interest by the protection which they afforded to the aris- 
tocracy against tyranny on one side, and democracy on the 
other. This leadership, or Hegemony ^ which was at first con- 

c fined to Peloponnesus, extended itself after the Persian 
war to the whole of Greece and the colonies, but found a 
powerful opponent in Athens. That state, it is true, was 
overthrown in the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 431 — 404); but 
Sparta soon lost the fruits of her victory through her own 
overbearing and selfish policy, and the support which she 
always gave to the most hateful oligarchy, wherever it was 
to be found. In consequence of this conduct, not only 
Athens, but for a short time even Thebes, again opposed 
her with success. 

§ 4. Decline of Lacedcemon* 

41 During the occurrence of these events the Spartan con- 
D stitution had gradually been departing from its original 

character. Somewhat more than a hundred years after the 
time of Lycurgus, an important alteration was made by the 
establishment of the Ephdri, who were enabled to give a con- 

' The first war was from b.c. 743 to 723 ; the second b.c. 685—668, 
according to Pausanias. 
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stitutional support to the people, and soon (partly through a 
the degeneracy of the royal families) became ;nore powerful 
than the kings themselves. The constitution of Lycurgus 
was in fact suited only to a small state and a people of cir- 
cumscribed views, who were firmly attached td the existing 
and traditional state of things. It imposed unnatural fetters 
on the free will and development of individuals, and con- 
sequently was shaken to its foundation, as soon as the 
acquaintance with foreign countries, which was the natural 
result of wars, especially of maritime wars, taught the people 
to enlarge their political horizon. The consequence of this b 
was the gradual dissolution of all the bands which united 
the citizen to the state, and the triumph of unlimited selfish- 
ness. In proportion as the state itself, in opposition to the 
views of Lycurgus, sought an increase of dominion and 
subsequently of wealth, did the lust of power and yearning 
after riches take possession of the people. Even the Kings 
and JSphori, as well as the members of the Senate, were 
pre-eminently^ open to bribery. Thus the form of govern- 
'ment, partly through the decrease in the number of burghers 
(occasioned principally by their wars), and partly through c 
the distribution of property which gradually became more 
unequal, and the increasing mass of inhabitants, who, 
although free, had no voice in the state, was transformed 
into an oppressive oligarchy. 

§ 5. Fall of the Spartan Commonwealth, 

In this manner the Spartan Commonwealth gradually 42 
crumbled away, never regaining its full power, although it 
sometimes even yet played an important part. The attempt 
of Agis III. (b.c. 240) to restore the ancient order of things 
by a new division of land and the introduction of fresh 
burghers, completely miscarried. Cleomenes III. (b.c 226) d 
was for a time more successful : for he abolished the 
Ephorate, and endeavoured to re-establish equality among 
the citizens, and restore the spirit of the Lycurgian con- 
stitution ; but his projects were eventually overthrown by 
the Macedonians. At length the Romans interfered in the 
struggle between the Spartans and Achaeans, and made 
themselves masters of Peloponnesus (b.c. 14(i), permitting 
however a certain measure of freedom to Sparta. Even 

c3 
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A the iostitutioDs of Lycurgus retained in some degcee tbeir 
form until the fifth century of the Christian aera. 



INHABITANTS OF LACED^MON. 

§ 1. Spartans* 

43 The inhabitants of Laconia were either freemen or slaves. 
The former consisted partly of Spartiates, partly of Perioeci, 
Mothaces, Nothi, Neodamodes, and foreigners. The Spar- 
tiates (£fl-apridra(), descended as they were from the ori^inaJ 
Dorian settlers, and themselves the dominant race, secured 
by the possession of landed property, exempted from the 
labour of agriculture, mechanical trades, and other bui^her- 
like employments, with characters formed by the public edu- 

B cation which the law prescribed, and by their continued inter- 
course with the other citizens, were the sole possessors ai 
full political rights, and were all placed by the constitution 
on the same footing (6^0101 in Xenoph. and Demosth.). 
We find in Sparta, as in all the Doric states, three (^\ai — 
viz. 'YWelcy Av/Ad>'cc, and U.dfji<^Koi \ which, according to 
the legend, derived their names fro^i Heracleid princes, but 
nevertheless seem to indicate the three races, from the 
amalgamation of which the Doric people were formed. 
The tribe *Y\Xe«c, into which the Heraclids? were admitted, 

c had the first rank. The three principal tribes were divided 
into thirty (hflai. Admission to the rights of Spartan 
citizenship was not common until the time of Agis III. and 
Cleomenes III., who conferred the distinction on many of 
the Perioeci. On the other b^ad from the time of the 
Peloponnesian war we find a steadily increasing class of 
free inhabitants without active political privileges. 

§ 2. Free inhabitants, who were excluded by birth from 

the rights of citizenship » 

44 The Perioeci (irepioiKoi) or Lacedaemonians' (inhabitants 
of the jcountry as distinguished from the Spartiates or in- 
habitants of the city), the descendants of the ancient 

^ In some states we find a fourth tribe, probably a remnant of the 
original inhabitants. 

' This word in its more extensive sigmBeationfl is used as a com- 
men name for Perioeci and Spartiates. 
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inhabitants, were for the most part of Achaean origin, a 
They poasessed, it is true, personal freedom and landed 
property, and seem ever to have been allowed a special 
administration for the management of their commercial 
affairs : but they paid tribute, rendered military service, 
were excluded from all positive political rights, such as a 
voice in public affairs, the magistracy, and intermarriage 
with citizens; and were consequently in a position extra- . 
neous tp the state, like the socii pf the Romans. After 
the conquest of Messenia we find mention of 100 cities 
inhabited by Perioeci. In addition to agriculture they b 
employed themselves in handicraft; and trade, and do not 
seem, generally speaking, to have been in indigent circum- 
stances. The Mothaces' (/lodaicec — to be distinguished fropti 
fiodwyeg, slaves bom and educated in the house, vernce), 
appear to have been the sons of foreigners, here and there per- 
haps of Helots, who were educated with the children of the 
Spartiates. They were by no means considered as citizens, 
unless,, like Lysander, they obtained that distinction by 
merit; which seems to have happened especially in the 
case of those who were also called. Nothi (vodui).; these were c 
the sons of a Spartiate, either by a foreigner or a female 
Helot, and might become citizens by adoption. The 
Neodamodes {vso^afjuf^eic) were emancipated slaves or 
Helots. In the Peloponnesian war, for instance. Helots 
were employed as heavy armed soldiers^ with the promise 
of freedom ; and in later times, this mode of supplying the 
want of Hoplites was so often resorted to, that the armies 
of Sparta consisted m a great measure of such Neodamodes. 
We find frequent mention also of foreigners at Sparta, espe- 
cially in later times. d 

§ 3. Helots, 

The Spartan bondsmen or Helots (EtKbtne*) were pro- 45 
bably ancient inhabitants of the country, who had been 

* The Laconian word fioGaKtc w rendered by some writers ffvv- 
rpo^oi or TpSf^tfioi. 

* Some derive the word from "£Xof , a city which offered an obsti- 
nate resistance to the Dorians, or from SXoc, a v^t ^u' district; a 
more probable derivation, however, seems to be from the verb eXcii/. 
It has been also supposed that the Helots were a race which had 
been subdned before the invasion of the Dorians, and were found by 
them in slavery. 

c4 
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A punished for their obstinate resistance, or for subsequent 
insurrections, by being made either public slaves (covXm 
Tov k'Od'oO), or assigned to indiTiduals with the portioa of 
land allotted to each citizen. In the latter case, however, 
it was not lawful for their masters either to put them io 
death or to emancipate them; nor, generally speaking, 
could they be sold without the land. In the prosperoos 
days of the commonwealth their number exceeded 200,000. 
In time of peace they cultivated the estates of their lords : 
to whom they were obliged to deliver yearly a certain 

B quantity of produce (airo^opd*), the overplus being reserved 
for their own use. They were also employed in every sort 
of mechanical trade, as well as other services in town as 
well as country. In war they attended their masters as 
light-armed soldiers (\//f\ot) and yeomen, and in later times 
were especially employed in the service of the navy. 

§ 4. Condition of the Helots. 

46 ^ The condition of the Helots was, generally speaking, 
a hard one; retaining, as they did, the consciousness of 
'being oppressed, they naturally incurred the suspicion of 
the Spartiates, especially when the number of free citizens 

c began rapidly to decrease. One way of diminishing their 
numbers, and keeping a watchful eye over them, was the 
so-called secret war (icpvxre/a). By the constitution of 
Lycurgus, according to some writers, the young Spartans 
were permitted at certain seasons to traverse the country 
by night, and put to death any Helots v^hom they happened 
to meet. We must suppose, however, that the object of 
such a practice, at its original institution, was simply to 
inure the young Spartan to the hardships of war, and pro- 
mote a vigilant superintendence of the Helots; and that 

D the horrours of which we read were the result of subsequent 
abuses. During the Peloponnesian war extraordinary mea- 
sures seem to have been adopted for the purpose of re- 
moving 2000 of these unfortunate persons. . Yet the door 
of freedom was not entirely closed against them [44, c.]; 
and we find that in later times they were emancipated by 
thousands. 

* Seventy medimni of barley for a man, twelve for a woman, with 
a proportionate quantity of oil and wine. 
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§ 5. Partition vf the Land among thefrep inhabitants. 

Originally there seems to have been no essential dis- 47 
tinction, as regarded privileges or the possession of landed a 
property, between the citizens of Lacedaemon. A fresh, or 
at. least a different, division of property took place under 
Lycurgus, and another after the conquest of Messenia, 
vrhen the lots (icXapot) assigned to the Perioeci were fixed 
at 30,000, and those of the Spartiates or citizens at 9000. 
These lots, which were nearly of equal value, could 
neither be divided nor alienated, but must descend to 
one heir, who was charged with the support of the other 
members of his family. But this very arrangement by B 
degrees produced great inequality, since some individuals 
were reduced to poverty by the claims of a large family, 
ivhilst others became possessors of several lots by in- 
heritance. The means devised to remove this inequality 
were the granting permission to several brothers to marry 
one wife; or adoption, and, to a certain extent, the law 
which regulated the marriage of heiresses {innrafiariceo); 
or the sending out of colonies : but such measures were 
gradually discovered to be inadequate to the end proposed ; 
especially when the great earthquake in 446, the insur- c 
rection of the Helots which immediately followed, and 
subsequently the Peloponnesian war, had cost many Spar- 
tiates their lives. The inequality was yet further increased 
by a law of the Ephor Epitadeus (date unknown, but later 
than Lysander), which permitted, not indeed the sale, but 
the disposition or bequeathing by will of the lots. We find 
indeed the number of citizens gradually diminishing in so 
ex|raordinary a manner, and the inequality of property so 
increasing, that in the time of Agis III. there were but 700 
citizens, and of these only 100 were landowners. d 

§ 6. Consequences of the gradual decrease in the number 
of citizens i and the inequality of property* 

This inequality of property produced by degrees great 48 
inequality of political rights, and at last gave birth to an 
oligarchy ; since by the constitution of Lycurgus the com- 
plete exercise of such rights was closely connected with 
Spartan education, and with the capability of sharing the 
Spartan mode of life. We may especially notice here the 
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A difference roentioned by Xenophoo between tbe 6fiouH and 
the vTOfiiiovec; the former being citizens who enjoyed fiill 
political rights, the latter those, it would appear, who, as 
persons of Spartan descent, were not excluded by tfaeir 
birth from the same privileges, but for want of property 
could take no part in Spartan education, or were compelled 
to earn their livelihood by some handicraft or other trade, 
or were too poor to bear their share of expense at the public 
table. 



THE GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Partition &f the Govemtment. 

49 At an early period disputes arose between the people 
B and the kingly authority, which had been originally divided 
between the two Heracleid families. These disputes led to 
:the constitution introduced by Lycurgus, which was founded 
<on the principle of developing existing relations, without 
the publication of a complete code of written laws; for the 
few legal maxims (pijTpcu) which we attribute to Lycurgus, 
seem to have reference simply to certain rights which were 
Jthe subject of dispute between the different powers of the 
state. By them the authority was divided between the 
Senate, the Assembly of the people, and the magistrates, of 
■c whom the Kings alone had any political importance at 
firat, although their power was afterwards obscured by a 
magistracy of more recent institution — the Ephorate. The 
Kings, the Eph6ri, and the Senate together, seem to have 
composed the government or supreme administration, which 
*J*^or« comprehend under the term tu riXrf. In one point 
of view the constitution of Sparta may be called democratic; 
^"* ^]^ce the Demos, properly so called (3a/ioc), or Assembly 
of citizens who possessed complete political rights, was 
only a small and steadily diminishing section, as compared 
3> with the free inhabitants who had no voice in public afTairs 
(the PerioBci, Mothaces, Neodamodes [44], Foreigners, and 
Hypomeidnes [48, a]), it may, when thus considered, be 
called aristocratic, and even, in its later stages, oligarchicid, 

§ 2. The Senate. 

^^ , "^^^ Senate (y«f>ot;<ria, Lac. ytpunria) consisted, besides 
the two Kings, of twenty-eight members, who were phoseq 
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for life by popular acclamation (/3o^), and must be above a 
sixty years of age, and of irreproachable character. They 
were irresponsible. Aa the influence of the Ephori in'- 
creased, those magistrates gradually usurped the right of 
sharing their deliberations and presiding at their meetings. , 
The business of the Senate was to transact all affairs of 
state, either publicly in the popular assembly, or privately 
in conjunction with the Ephori, and also to sit in judgment 
on capital crimes committed by the citizens, and the offences 
of their Kings. The advanced age of the senators was be- 
lieved to be a security for the conservative tendency of the b 
constitution. 

§ 3. The Popular Assembly. 

The Popular Assembly (called in the Doric dialect, aXta) 51 
was held (according to a Rhetra^ preserved by Plutarch, 
Lucurg. e. 6) at stated periods .and on a particular spot. 
It possessed the sovereign right of electing the great officers 
of the commonwealth, the Senate, and doubtless the Ephori; 
and of entertaining the most important state questions, which 
were brought before it by the government^ strictly so called 
{ra Ti\ri\ ox by the Senate in concert with the Kings and 
Ephori, whose general meetings- were hdd publicly ip the.c 
Assembly. But the people's share in these .discussions, as 
in the heroic ages, was of a somewhat passive character. 
They did not possess the power of originating any measure,^ 
nor even of proposing a modification of the plans laid before 
them : so limited indeed was their adthority, that when in 
ancient times they were thought to have exceeded tb^r 
powers, a law was passed (in the reign of Theopompus and 
Polydorus, rather more than a hundred years after the thae of 
LycQTgus), authorizing the Senate and Kings (w^eff^xr/tviiQ 
Ka\ apxayircu) to pronounce such, a decision null and void, d 
The govem«nent seems also to hlive possessed a discre- 
tionary power of communicating or withholding information. 
The object in fact of the people's attendance appears to 
- have been, partly that they nvigh^ hear the decisions of the 
government, ana partly that in the event of any difference 
of opini<»i (between the Senate and Ephori for instance), 
the qnestion might be submitted to them and be settled 
by their authority. The Assembly possessed no judicial 
powers. The regular mode of expressing their opinion 
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A was not by voting, but by acclamation. The diviskxi 
suggested by the Ephor Sthenelaidas (Thucyd. i. 87 )> 
because he could not distinguish which side had the 
majority of voices, must be considered an exception to 
the general rule. Every Spartiate was entitled to be 
present at the Assembly, provided he had completed his 
thirtieth year, and was in possession of full political privi- 
leges. 

{ 4. Magistrates — The Kings. 

52 Notwithstanding their name, the Lacedaemonian Kings 
can hardly be considered a distinct power in the state ; for 

B their political importance, especially in time of peace, was 
of a very limited character. Both the Kings (jSa^cXcIc, 
also apxayirai in the old Rhetrai) were of the two 
Heracleid families — the AgKdae and EurypontKdae. The 
succession was hereditary, preference being given to a son 
bom during the reign of his father over those who were 
born before he ascended the throne : if there were no sons 
the next of kin succeeded, but in no case a member of the 
other royal house. If the king were a minor, guardians 
{vpohKoi) were chosen from his nearest relations. The 

c Kings were members of the Senate, where they presided, 
but had no votes like the other members : they acted as 
judges in certain family affairs, as adoption, disputed suc- 
cession, and the marriage of heiresses ; overlooked the 

^ arrangement of the public streets, superintended the public 
sacrifices, particularly the worship of Zeus, and main- 
tained the connection of the state with the Delphic oracle, 
the national sanctuary of the Dorians. In war, and beyond 
the limits of the country, they took command of the army, 
with very extended powers : at first both acted as leaders ; 

D but subsequently only one : and we even find, in later 
times, that the command was entrusted to other individuals. 
When the war was ended, they might be called to account 
for the manner in which they had discharged their duty. 
Every month they were required to swear, that they would 
govern according to the laws ; the Ephori in the name of 
the people also swearing, that they would maintain the 
sovereign power inviolate. Their authority in time of war 
was gradually circumscribed, especially by the growing 
power of the Ephori. For their maintenance they bad 
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property in the country of the Perio&ti, a part of all the a 
sacrifices, a house in the city, and provisions at the public 
expense. Among their prerogatives we may reckon pre- 
cedence at all public assemblies and meals, with other 
marks of distinction^ paid to them in life and after death. 

§ 5. The Ephori. 

The Ephori (e^poi) in the time of Lycurgus seem to 53 
have been merely judicial officers, whose business it was 
to settle law-suits between the citizens; but at a later 
period (especially from the time of Theopompus, about the 
year b.c. 757), the office gradually raised itself to a position 
of the highest authority. Of its progressive development b 
'v^e know nothing. Its political importance and popularity 
seem to have resulted from its character, as representing 
the majesty of the people in opposition to the Kings and 
Senate ; the Ephori being chosen annually, and all Spar- 
tiates, even of the humbler families, being eligible. Their 
authority gradually increased to such an extent, that all 
other magistrates, and even the Kings themselves, were 
prosecuted, suspended, or imprisoned by them at their dis- 
cretion. To them was entrusted the superintendence of 
public education and morals. They claimed precedence c 
in the Senate and popular Assemblies, and great influence 
in the most important public affairs; gave audience to 
foreign ambassadors, and themselves sent out embassies 
and messengers (aKvrdXrf), settled campaigns, and appointed 
the leaders of the army. Every month they exchanged an 
oath with the Kings (52, d) ; and in after times not only 
chose two of their number to control them in time of war, 
but even possessed the power every ninth year of removing 
them from office by means of a spectatio de ccelo. They 
themselves were responsible to no one but their successors, d 
Their constant endeavours to weaken the monarchy were 
favoured by its own demoralisation, and by the eagerness 
with which each of the royal houses sought their assistance, 
for the purpose of injuring its rival. 

§ 6. Other public officers. 

We read of other officers, each of whom seems to have 54 
exercised a certain jurisdiction in his own department: 
the nadovv^oif for instance, superintended the discipline 
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of the boys and young men, and was assisted by sab- 
ordinates termed fiiBioi {fiihvot\ of whom there were pro- 
bably five. There were also the ^fAdvvrot, who watched 
over the conduct of their women, and the €fiiriKt^po€^ or 
inspectors of the market. Other officials were the nOtm 
(in Spartan noiQioi)^ four men appointed by the Kin^ to 
visit Delphi ; the wp6itvoiy whose business it was to pro- 
vide accommodation for foreign ambassadors and the guests 
of the state ; and the itpfjuHrralf or commissioners sent to 
conquered countries or cities. Some of the officers em* 
ployed in time of war will be noticed hereafter. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

§ 1. lia object. . 

55 It would be more difficult at Sparta, than in other 
B countries, to draw an exact line between the efforts made 
by the state to promote its objects, and the individual ex- 
ertions of the people ; since every thing like domestic life 
was almost entirely absorbed in the commonwealth* The 
very existence of the individual was merged in the idea of 
the state, and all his interests concentrated in this one point. 
Nor was this ''state'' an idea which was permitted to 
develop itself freely in conjunction with public opinion, 
but rather a narrow prison in which the people were chained 
by education and the unchangeableness of their customs. 
So strong indeed was the building, that for centuries it 
resisted the development of the popular mind : but the 
direction which this development at last took, became for 
that very reason the more pernicious, when the chains of 
ancient belief dnd CMstom had been broken link by link, 
and individuals, bursting loose from the state, learnt to 
seek within themselves alone the point in which all their 
desires were thenceforth to centrew 



A. Administration of Justice. 

§ 2. Judicial Authority, 

56 The administration of the Spartan laws was founded on 
D custom and precedent. The judicial authority was in the 
hands of the Senate or the magistracy, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the popular Assembly. Capital offences were 
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judged by the Senate : private disputes, especially such as a 
regarded property, were settled by the Ephori. To the 
Kings belonged the right of deciding questions concerning 
succession, the marriage of heiresses, adoption, and the 
distribution amongst the citizens of the expenses incurred 
in the formation and improvement of the public streets. 
Offences committed by the Kings were judged by the Senate 
in conjunction with the Ephori. There seem also to 'have 
been several other magistrates, each invested with judicial 
authority in his own department. 

§ 3. Punishments, 

The punishments were fines (considerable only in the 57 
case of kings, generals, or harmostae [54, a]), curtailment of b 
civil rights (art/Lt/a), and death. 'Arc/if a was inflicted on all 
who violated the public discipline ; and in its fullest extent 
was the punishment of cowards {pi Tpi<ravTtQ\ whose offence 
was visited with complete degradation. Their capital punish- 
ments were strangulation, and hurling the offender • into a 
chasm (icaca^a^). 

B. Religion. 
§ 4. Gods of the Spartans, 

Among the Hellenic gods the most highly honoui^d at 58 
Sparta were Apollo, the national divinity of the Dorians, 
and his sister Artemis ("Aprapc)* Zeus, Hera, Athene c 
(*A6ai/a), Poseiddn {UoaeiSdy and Ilorcc^av), Demeter (Aa- 
fidrrip), Aphrodite, Dionysus, Ares, the Muses (/ia)(Tac, /ia)at) 
and Eros, were also worshipped. The Kings were priests 
of the Lacedaemonian and Heavenly Zeus. As Dorians, the 
Spartans especially honoured the Delphic oracle of Apollo, 
which they consulted on all important occasions. Their 
heroes were Her&cles, the founder of the Doric race, 
Hyacinthus, Castor and Pollux, Menelaus, and Lycurgus. 

§ 5. National Festivals, 

The most remarkable of these were : 1. 'YaKlvOta, a 59 
feast held at Amyclae in honour of the Cameian Apollo d 
and his favourite Hyacinthus, which lasted three days, 
2. Fv/Lii'on'ai^i at (instituted in 665)^ a festival of Apollo 
and Dionysus, at which young men danced naked and 
practised gymnastic exercises. 3. Kdpyeta (676), a nine 
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A days' feast in boooar of Apollo Caraeiiis, during which the 
people lived in tents, in imitatioo of an encampment 
Musical contesu also formed a part of the solemnities at 
this fesdvaL 



C. Military Affairs. 

S 6. The Army — Weapons of the Soldiers. 

60 The Spartan army consisted of Spartiates, Lacedasroo- 
nians, and Helots. Its nucleus was originally formed by 
the Spartiates. Its strength depended on circumstances, 
as, for example, whether all the males capable of bearing 
arms (those from the age of twenty to sixty, lu^povpoi) were 
called out, or only a part (viz. those from thirty- five to 

B forty). The equipment of the Spartan Hoplites consisted of 
a brazen coat of mail, a very large shield {inneiQ xaXx^^^ a 
long lance (3opv), a short sword (£v//Xi}), a helmet, and a 
purple cloak (^iru-ic oroXri). As early as the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was found necessary to employ Helots as heavy- 
armed soldiers, with a promise of emancipation. At a 
later period the citizens served only at home and in 
neighbouring districts ; armies sent on foreign service being 
composed in a great measure of Perioeci and Neodamodes. 
In the reign of Agesilaus we find mercenary troops em- 

c ployed. 

§ 7. Arrangement and divisions of the Army. 

61 The efficiency of the Spartan army consisted principally 
in the judicious gradation of the commanders and com- 
manded, and in the scientific system of military tactics, 
the effect of which was strengthened in the better days of 
the commonwealth by the strict discipline and subordination 
which at that time prevailed.. The strength of the army 
lay chiefly in the Hoplites. The whole force was divided 
into six fiopac, each fjiopa into four X6\oi^ each Xo^oc into 
two irevrtKoarviCf and each wefreKoffrvQ into two irutfioriai, 

D The Enoitiotia was from twenty-five to thirty-two strong, 
the numbers varying probably according to the size of the 
army. What proportion the military divisions bore to the 
civil does not distinctly appear. The cavalry, an incon- 
siderable part of the army, was divided into ov\a/zoi» We 
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read of two distinguished corps, the SictpTrai (in the Pelo- A 
ponnesian war), a picked body of 600 men*, who were 
stationed on the left wing, and the imrtic, or royal body- 
guard, who were posted in the centre, and generally seem 
to have served on foot. The corps consisted of 300 chosen 
Gphebi, the five eldest of whom {ayaBoepyoi) were drafted 
off every year, that they might be employed in embassies 
and other public services. The Helots formed the light- 
armed companies. Each Spartan had at least one, and 
often more of these men (in the Persian war seven), who 
acted as his servant and covered his flank. b 

§ 8. Officers, ~ 

The army was commanded by the Kings, at first by both 62 
conjointly, afterwards by one. Their council consisted of 
the 9ro\c/iap)^oc, the captains of moras (61, c), and in later 
times of the two Ephori, by whom their authority was greatly 
circumscribed. Agis, we are told, had a college of ten 
ffv/i/3ovAoc. At a subsequent period we find the army com- 
manded by other Spartans (such as Brasidas, Gylippus, 
Lysander, &c.). The remaining officers were the Xoj^dyo/, 
'Tre vTfjKoaTfjptQt £vwfiOTdp')(aij and the lirvapfiotrTai or com- c 
manders of the cavalry divisions, with the iTnraypirai or 
' captains of one hundred iinreic, 

§ 9. War. Battles. 

The campaign commenced with a sacrifice at home to 63 
Zeus Hagetor, and on the frontier (^(a/3ar^pta) to Zeus and 
Athene. Then a priest of Ares {vvptpopoc) lighted the 
sacred 6re, which was kept burning during the campaign. 
The religious feelings of the Spartans were eminently dis- 
played in time of war :' if the Diabateria were unfavorable, 
they remained at home ; nor would they engage in- any ex- 
pedition during their public festivals, particularly during the d 
Carneia (59, 3). In camp, the usual gymnastic and warlike 
exercises were continued; The Helots were excluded from 
the camp. When the army formed in order of battle, the 
Kings occupied the centre, surrounded by a numerous staff, 
consisting of thePolemarchs(62, b), the two Ephori diviners, 

' That the Scirites were cavalry, may be inferred, though not with 
certainty, from Xenoph. Cyr. iv. 2. 1. 
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A physioians, flute- players, conquerors iii the public games, 
&c. Before the batde a sacrifice was offered to the Muses 
and Eros. Then military music {ro c^/Jari/pcoK, the Kac- 
Topiwvy or March of Castor, for instance), was performed 
in anapsestic time, accompanied by the war- song, i^hicfa 
was often one of the martial strains of Tyrtseus. The army 
then advanced in compact masses, keeping step to the 
music. Sometimes scientific manoeuvres and evolutions were 
employed (e£e\iy/ioi, irapaywya/). It was not customary 
to pursue a beaten enemy, or to plunder the dead. The 

B science of the Spartans was displayed exclusively in the 
open field; of sieges, and the attack and defence of fortified 
places, they knew nothing. Military rewards and punish- 
ments consisted for the most part of honour and disgrace. 
Those who had most distinguished themselves by their 
bravery were rewarded with precedence in the public as- 
semblies, garlands, and similar marks of respect. The slain 
received especial honours. Cowards {pi T^iaavrto) were 
punished with Atimia (57). 

$ 10. Naval affairs, 

64 We gather from Herodotus that the naval force of the 
c Spartans during the Persian war was very insignificant, and 
that it was simply to its high reputation that the state was 
indebted for the Hegemony by sea, which it was soon com- 
pelled to resign. It was not until the Peloponnesian war, that 
Sparta figured as a naval power. Helots were often employed 
to man the fleet. It was usual to give their naval engage- 
ments as far as possible the character of battles on shore, by 
boarding the enemy's ships, and fighting on their decks. 
The commanders were called ^favap-^oi and irrtoroXcTc. 



D. Political Economy. 

§ 11. Income and Expenditure — Money, 

65 The expenditure of the Spartan government, which was 
i> inconsiderable, was defrayed out of the tribute paid by the 
Perioeci, the estates belonging to the commonwealth, the 
extraordinary taxes, which were sometimes imposed, when 
circumstances required a larger revenue, and the proceeds 
of their Hegemony and wars. 

Lycurgus prohibited the general use of gold and silver as a 
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circulating medium, permitting only iron money, which had A 
no value out of Laconia (the principal piece cif moneys 
viXayop). Thjs regulation applied, boweyer, only to indi- 
viduals : the state^ as may easily be supposed, could not 
altogether dispense with a currency. Even the Perioeci, 
who were engaged in trade, were no doubt permitted to 
avail themselves of it : ^nd at length we find the privilege 
of possessing the precious metals extended to the Kings 
and Commanders-in-chief; for Pausanias after the battle of 
Plataea retained two talents as his share of the booty, and 
pecuniary fines to a considerable amount were often im- ^ 
posed on the Kings at a later period of Grecian history. 

II ■ ■ I IP! ■ 

£• Other Public Institutions. 

§ 12. General remarks. 

The Spartan government, accustomed as it was to consider Q6 
the individual citizen as a cypher, except in so far as his 
welfare or ruin affected the general interest, naturally in- 
terfered in matters which, in other states, are generally lefl 
to each man*s discretion. Thus, for example, marriage 
and the education of children from infancy were under the 
control of the government, which exacted from every man , 
unswerving and laborious attention to its interests, and' 
imposed all sorts of fetters and restraints, for the purpose c 
of sustaining its own independence, and the permanence of 
the existing constitution. 

§ 13. Marriage, 

The object of marriage was to obtain a supply of sturdy 57^ 
citizens and warriors. With this view, the state imposed 
a penalty on celibacy {^iicri ayafuov), and even on those 
who married too late in life {BUri oyl/iyafiiotf). The 
father of three children enjoyed certain privileges, and a 
divorce was easily obtained where there were no children. 
A penalty was also imposed on unsuitable marriages {Bikti 
'KaKoyafiiov), as for instance where the wife was too young, jy 
The marriage solemnity consisted in a sort of rape or ab- 
duction of the bride. In the oldai times no dowry was 
given ; but if the bride were without brothers, and con- 
sequently had inherited the estate {Klaros) of her father', the 

' Before the law of Epitadeus was passed, a female could not possess 
property in land under any other circumstances than those here men- 
tioned. 
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A land became the property of her husband. It was the daty 
of the Kings to decide questions affecting the marriage of 
heiresses (eircira/iarc^ec). Among the Spartans the married 
state was held in honour, and women enjoyed a reasonable 
share of liberty. 

§ 14. Public Education of Boys. 

68 The great aim of the government was to form by means 
of education a race of citizens, whose bodily strength and 
powers of endurance, united to moral vigour and public 
spirit, would be a security for their performing efficiently 
the duties which it required. From their infancy children, 

B especially boys, were looked upon as the property of the 
state. As soon as they were born, they were examined by 
the elders of their fathers* Phyle, for the purpose of as- 
certaining that they had no bodily infirmity or deformity, 
which might render it necessary to expose them. They 
were then lefl to their parents until their seventh year, 
when the state undertook their education, in order to 
accustom them to strict military discipline, and qualify 
them for the army. This public education and discipline, 
(which was the condition on which they were afterwards 

c admitted to the full rights of citizens) was continued step 
by step through different ages, the younger being always 
subordinate to their immediate seniors.' They were divided 
into ayc\a( (in Spartan fiovai, and the overseer fiovdyop)^ 
and TXac, which were superintended by a TraihovofioQ and 
five (?) fiictoi. From their eighteenth year the young 
men were termed /icWccpei/cc, from their twentieth ctpci/ec 
(epei'cc?), afterwards (r^aipdc, and from their thirtieth 
avhptQ, Every citizen of full age possessed the right of 
^admonishing and reproving those who were still under 

i> education. 

§ 15. Education with reference to the body. 

69 Their mode of life was exceedingly simple. Their diet 
was spare, but it was considered by no means disgraceful* 
to improve it by means of theft, which was thought good 

' The laxity of their notions respecting private propei*ty Were the 
natural result of that state policy, which accustomed the citizens to 
think only of the public interest Hence the permission granted by 
the law, to appropriate in certain cases the moveable property of 
their neighbours, and the thieving practised by the Spartan boys. 
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practice for their cunning and courage. If however they a 
were detected in attempting to steal, they were subjected 
to severe corporal punishment for their awkwardness. 
Their dress was simple ; from the age of twelve they received 
yearly a short cloak {rpifiiav)^ but were not allowed any 
shoes or covering for the head. Their beds were bundles 
of hay or reeds. Their exercises were gymnastics (leaping, 
wrestling, and hurling the discus and javelin), warlike 
dances (for instance the wfipi\ii andfitfiatng), and hunting. 
One mode of hardening them was a yearly flogging (dca- 
/uaffriybxrcc) in the temple of Artemis Orthia. b 

§ 16. Education with reference to the mind. 

The Spartan education was by no means favorable to 70 
a free and liberal expansion of the understanding. Scenic 
represe^ntations, and the arts of sophists or rhetoricians were 
always viewed by them with distrust ; thus whilst sophistry, 
rhetoric, and philosophy were considered important parts 
of education in other countries of Greece, these sciences 
were either entirely excluded or very sparingly cultivated 
at Sparta. Their intellectual training was in consequence 
restricted to what was absolutely necessary, music and 
singing ; chiefly odes in honour of the gods, of their native c 
land, or of renowned men ; or war-songs (/xcAi; e/i/3ar^p(a 
tyoirXia), which they were taught to accompany on some 
instrument. These songs were composed in the simple and - 
nervous Doric harmony, the distinguishing characteristics 
of which were force and gravity; for even music, as the 
expression of popular feeling, partook of the conservative 
character which distinguished all the institutions of a go- 
vernment jealous of the slightest innovation. In order to 
accustom the boys to listen to the grave conversation of their 
elders, they were sometimes permitted to be present at the d 
public meals. In every instance the greatest respect and 
obedience to elders was strictly enforced. Sometimes a 
friendly connexion of a very intimate kind was formed 
between persons of different ages {tiawiiXac and (UTaQ), 

§ 17. Education of Girls, 

The education of their girls was also public, and closely 71 
resembled that of the boys. Generally speaking, the 
Spartan women enjoyed greater freedom than the lonians, 
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A and were more deeply interested in the welfare of their bos- 
bands and of the state. * 

§ 18. Men — iheir mode of life* 

72 From the thirtieth year the youths belonged to the class 
of men, and were thenceforth free from the oversight of die 
Psedondmi, and the necessity of living continually together, 
from which until that age not even marriage could exempt 
them. Still the feeling of dependence on the state was in 
many particulars retained; in their public meals, for ex- 
ample {ffvvffiTMf iiitSiria*\ at which all were obliged to be 
present, unless they were offering sacrifice, or engaged in 

B hunting {a^idiroc ^fiipa). At these meals the principal 
dish was the black broth {fia<^^ ae/iar/a), with barley- 
bread (aX^ira, /id^ai). Sometimes, however, an addition 
(cTraVVAa) was made to the entertainment (nI<cXoi')» by in- 
dividuals, wlio sent in a portion of the meats offered in sa- 
crifice, or the produce of their chase ; and in after times, 
when discipline had relaxed, many persons were accustomed 
to bring expensive dishes to the common table, or to attend 
irregularly at the Syssitia. Each was bound to contribute 
his monthly proportion (viz, 1 medimnus of barley, 8 congii 

c \j(ov<:=^congius~\ of wine, 5 minse of cheese, 2 J minae df figs, 
and a small payment in money); neglect of this regulation 
subjected the offender to the loss of civic privileges. New 
members were admitted by vote. Generally fifteen sat 
together at each table {vvoKrivoi), These messmates were 
also comrades in the field. Even children were admitted 
to these meals, that they might listen to the conversation 
of men ; and after the entertainment questions wer^ proposed 
to them, for the purpose of sharpening their wit, and accus- 
toming them to answer briefly and distinctly. [Hence a 

i]| laconic answer.] 

§ 19. Other modes of susiaininff the ancient discipline, 

73 It was required by the law that not only the diet, but 
the dwellings also, and domestic economy, even of their 
Kings, should be exceedingly simple, and that all, as far as 
it was possible, should fare alike. Their dress, in addition 
to the Chiton (the only garment of boys), consisted of the 
coarse short Laconic Himation (rpifiwv, Tpif^utt^wv), a broad- 
brim med hat (ttIXoc), and a pair of sandals of simple con- 

* In some writeza ^iKirta. 
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strtiction (kirXat), , In his hand the Spartati generally a 
carried a stiek (o-fcvraX?;). The dress of the women was 
also much lighter and more simple than that of the Ionic 
females. — Intercourse with foreigners was rendered very- 
difficult, not only by the prohibition of. current coin, but 
also by the law, which forbade the Spartans to travel 
abroad without the express sanction of the government, and 
the caution exercised in granting permission to strangers to 
visit or reside at Sparta {^tvriXatFia of the Spartans). 

§ 20. Relaxation of discipline. 

By such institutions, which promoted simplicity of 74 
manners and equality of property, whilst they cherished b 
public spirit, and prevented in a great measure any inter- 
course with foreigners, the constitution was for a while 
sustained in its old Laconic character. When however the 
Spartans, especially in the Persian war, had beconle ac- 
quainted with foreign lands and manners, and experienced 
the charms of pleasures hitherto unknown, the severity of 
their discipline gradually relaxed; and the whole system 
of government, no longer adapted to die enlarged views 
of the people, and at the same tinpe incapable from its 
unpliant character of being either modified or developed^ c 
lost all power of regulating or guiding individual exertions. 
This degeneracy of manners was especially remarkable at 
the period of the Peloponnesian war. The number of 
citizens continued to decrease, and equality of property 
became little more than a name. Selfishness and avarice 
extended their gi^asp ; the most shameless corruption pre- 
vailed in all public offices, low as well as high; thus ful- 
filling to a considerable extent the well-known oracular 
proverb, & 0t\oxpi}/uarta Ssra^rov oXuf aXKo ^i ov^iy. 



APPENDIX ^ 

CRETE. 

§ 1, Historical sketch cf'the Country. 

Although the peculiarities of the Doric character were 75 
, most prominently displayed at Sparta, we find, nevertheless, d 

1^ Siuce the Cretan constitution resembles that of Spai*ta in so many 
particulars, it has been thought desirable to give an outline of its most 
important features in the form of an Appendix. 
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A many of its more striking features in the otber Doric states, 
such as Argos, Epidaurus, Corinth, Sicyon, and in the 
Doric colonies. Crete at a very early period was (M>loiiixed 
by Dorians, but whether this immigration occurred in the 
remotest ages, or not until the times of the Heraclidae, has 
never been satisfactorily ascertained. Tradition <ieriva 
the ancient laws and constitution of the island from the 
heroes Minos and Rhadamanthus, whose Doric origin is 
very uncertain. Crete was divided into several states, 
independent of one another, but united by confederacies 

B (c«raro/iiro\(c, II. li. 64f>). At the siege of Troy, Idomeneus 
and Meriones, according to Homer, were the leaders of the 
Cretans. In Odyssey xix. 177i the Dorians in Crete are 
termed rpixaiKi^, an epithet which would seem to indicate 
that the poet was aware of its occupation by the three 
Doric tribes. 

( 2. The Constitution, 

76 In Crete, as in Sparta, none but the Dorians, generally 
speaking, enjoyed the full rights of citizenship. The other 
inhabitants were a conquered people, who occupied a 
position similar to that of the Perioeci (vir^icooi), or of the 

c Helots. Those who were employed on the public estates 
were denominated fivuirai or pv^rai, the slaves of private 
persons KkapStrai or a^apiAtStrai, Their condition, bow- 
ever, would seem to be more tolerable than that of the 
Spartan Helot. We read also of xpvffwviyroc, or purchased 
slaves. The government was vested in a Senate (ycpwi/ca, 
ycpovcria), consisting of thirty members, chosen from the 
Cosmi who retired from office, the public Assembly (ayopa ), 
which, like that of the Spartans, merely decided questions 
proposed by the senate and Cosmi, and the Magistrates, of 

D whom the highest, termed icoofioi or Kofffxioi, were ten in 
number. The Cosmi commanded the army in time of war, 
and presided in the Senate and Assembly of the people. 

§ 3. Discipline and mode of life, 

77 The discipline and mode of life closely resembled that 
of the Spartans. The education was strict, and began at 
seven years old. It consisted chiefly of bodily exercises, 
hunting, and music, which they endeavoured to preserve 
unchanged, like the music of Sparta. We find also the 
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same friendly connexion between the old and young a 
{<l^i\riTwp and icXuvog). The men assembled at public tables 
(ai'^pca) which were maintained partly at their own cost, 
and partly at the expense of the state. They eschewed 
agriculture, mechanical labour, and trade. In after times 
many of them served as mercenary soldiers, and some 
practised piracy. Gradually the constitution assumed a 
more democratic character, and the struggles of opposing 
parties continued until the subjugation of the island by the 
Romans. 



ATHENS (aJ 'Aenl»'aO. 

CHOROGRAPHY. 

§ 1. The Country. 

Attica (*ATTiKii\ a mountainous peninsula lying between 78 
Boeotia (from which it is separated by the chains of b 
Cithaeron and Fames), the Saronic gulf, and the iBgean sea, 
is divided by nature into three parts: 1. Tlie eastern or 
highland country (^ hoKpia, opeeiyil 'ArrcfH}), extending 
from Parnes to the promontory of Cynosura. 2. The 
western district, less mountainous {fj n-e^cdc) to iridioy\ with 
the sea coast (aicr^) reaching to the promontory called 
Zoster. 3. The southern point of land (^/ vapnXia) termi- 
nated by the promontory of Sunium. The soil of Attica 
was by no means distinguished for fertility, but was c 
diligently cultivated, and produced olives, figs, and wine. 
The honey of Hymettus was also celebrated. The moun- 
tainous districts were favourable to the breeding of cattle. . 
Its mineral productions were marble (chiefly from Pente- 
IKcus), silver and lead (from Laurium [Aavpcor or Aavpuov]), 
The climate was healthy and agreeable. The extended 
line of coast and excellent harbours invited the establish- 
ment of fisheries, navigation, and trade. To Attica belonged 
Salamis and several smaller islands. The land was divided 
for political purposes into ten Phylse (^vXa^), and 174 Demi d 
(jtfifAoi); but it is almost impossible to trace the exact 
position and boundaries of many of the latter. — North-west 
from Attica, adjoining the isthmus, lay the district of 
MegSris, which in ancient time belonged to Attica. 
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S 2. The Capital. 

79 AtheiM {al 'AB^ft^ai), the capital of Attica, lies at tbe foot 

A of a steep roek near the river Iliuus. TraditioD points 
out Cecropi as the founder of the Acrop6)ia (Ceeropia) and 
Theseus of the city. In the Persian war it was sacked, but 
rebuilt during the administration of Themisti^les;, and 
adorned by Ciroon, Pericles, and at a later period by 
Demetrius Phalereus. It consisted of (1) The city {re 
&aTv\ divided into the lower (^ raVw iroXic) and upper 
(4 &vut TToXcCf aKpStroXif, KtKpoiria). The most remarkable 
buildings of the lower city were the Odeum, built by 

B Pericles, and originally intended for musical festivals, but 
aflei^'^'ards used for public assemblies and the admi- 
nistration of justice, the Bouleterion, Prytaneum, Tholos 
or Skias, the Theatre, several Temples, such as the Theseum, 
and Olympieum : porticos {tnoai), as the erroa irocrtXii, 
adorned with pictures by the best masters, a multitude of 

. Leacha or places lor conversation and amusement ; the Areo- 
pigus, or hill of (Mars)''Apfj ^Apuo^ irdyot^ the Pnyz, and 
the Museum. Among the open spaces was the Ceramicus. 
The upper city was protected by a wall, built by Cimon, 

c and approached by the famous Propylaea (irporvXaia), a 
colonnade of Pentelic marble, erected during the admi«- 
nistration of Pericles. Its buildings were the Parthenon 
(the celebrated temple of Athene, with a statue of the 
goddess by Phidias), the Erechtheum with the Temple of 
Athene Polias, and the Pandroseum, which was burnt by 
the Persians, and restored during the Peloponnesian war. 
Above all the buildings of the Acropolis towered tiie 
colossal bronze statue of Athene Proroichus, the work of 
Phidias. — The quarters of the city were : Limnae, on the 

D south side of the Acropolis, Coldnns on the north, Cera- 
micus on the west, and MelKte on the east. The city was 
surrounded by a wall (irepi/^/Xoc) built by Themistocles. 
Its extent is said to have exceeded forty-three stadia. 
Among the gates, which were numerous, may be mentioned 
tbe Dipylon or Thriasian, and tbe Piraean gate. (2) The 
harbour, with its appurtenances. Munychia is a peninsula, 
the north side of which fijirma the harbour of Pirseus, and 
the south those of Munychia, and Phalerum. Piraaeus and 
Munychia compose the port, a town adorned with several 
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handsome buildings, such as the Arsenal (orrXod^k'i;, ffKevo- a 
OrfKfi) built by Philon, the Docks, and a large Theatre. All 
these harbours were joined to Athens by walls ; one of 
thirty-five stadia, which led to Phalerum, and two of forty 
stadia (ra ffKekti), connecting the city with Piraeus. The 
Piraeeus was fortified by Theraistocles ; the connecting 
walls completed under the administration of Cimon (457 — 
456) and Pericles. The Long Walls and the wall of 
Piraeeus were pulled down by the Thirty Tyrants, but re- 
stored by Conon (393). In the neighbourhood of Athens 
were the three celebrated Gymnasia, the Lyceum, not far b 
from the temple of Apollo Lyceius on the river Ilissus ; 
Cynosargos, near the Lyceum ; and the Academia, which 
was distant about six stadia from the city, and was greatly 
embellished by Cimon. i 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 
§ 1. Ancient history of the country. The Monarchy and 

Aristocracy* 

The most ancient inhabitants of Attica were of Pelasgic 80 
origin (Kpovoot, Herod, viii. 44). As representatives of 
the remotest antiquity we find mention of Cecrops and 
Erectheus. Cecrops is called by the ancients an Auto- 
chthon, but according to a more recent legend he was the 
leader of a colony from Sais in Egypt. Erectheus is closely c 
connected by tradition with the worship of Athene (II. ii. 
547). According to, another legend Xuthus, the son of 
Hellen, settled in Attica, during the reign of Erectheus, 
and introduced into that country the worship of Apollo 
warpijfOQ, From his son Ion the people were called lones. 
This tradition would either indicate an Ionic immigration ^ 
or, if the lonians were Pelasgians, the elevation of one 
tribe above the rest. The legend ascribes |o this Ion the 
division of the people into four <i>v\ai, according to their 
employments or their places of residence; viz. FcXtoiTcc, d 
or perhaps TiXiorrt^, the agriculturists (or according to 
some authorities, the priests) ; "OTrXiyrfc, the warriors or 
ruling aristocracy ; 'Apyrt^ecc, artisans ; and Alyuopctc, 
herdsmen'. 

* But not a conquest of the country ; for the inhabitants of Attica 
were universally believed to be Autochthones. 
' These names would appear to point to some ancient division of 
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§ 2. The subject continued, 

8 1 The country was divided into several states until the time 
A of Theseus (fifty years, as is generally supposed, before the 

fall of Troy), who seems to have amalgamated them, and 
made Athens the capital. To him is also attributed a new 
division of the people into three classes {tOyrf) : 'EvirarpiSai, 
the patricians ; Tti»ffx6poi, small landed proprietors ; and 
^rifiiovpyoif artisans. The executive power was monarchical, 
the constitution aristocratical. A few years after the expe- 
ciition of the Heraclidse, the lonians, a people connected 
by affinity with the Athenians ('AOi^Fotoi), being expelled 

B from AigiSlos by the Achseans, took refuge in Attica. 
Soon afterwards the Dorians became masters of Megaris, 
and the Athenian king Codrus having fallen in an encounter 
with them, the succession was disputed by his sons; in con*^ 
sequence of which several of the lonians having chosen his 
son Neleus for their leader, quitted their native land to seek 
new settlements in Asia. During these disturbances tbe 
power of the aristocracy increased. The title of King was 
in consequence exchanged for that of hereditary Archon (of 
the family of Codrus); but about (300 years later (725) the 

c office was made decennial ; then thrown open to all tbe 
Eupatridse ; and finally divided among nine persons and 
made annual (683). 

§ 3. Legislation of Draco, 

82 Under this dominant aristocracy the condition of the 
people became so intolerable, that Draco, one of the 
Archons (624) was commissioned to frame a code of laws 
(defffioi). But the unreasonable severity of these new 
enactments, and the aristocratic spirit which pervaded 
them, served only to aggravate the disputes between tbe 
two parties, which continued until the time of Solon, who 

D was appointed^to the archonship in 594. . . 

§ 4. Solon*s constitution, 



83 The 6rst step of Solon towards lightening the public 
burdens, was the debasement of the monetary standard. 
A new constitution was then formed, the cliief feature of 

the people into castes. The hereditary priesthoods of certain sacerdotal 
families (the AsdepiadcB in Cos, the DaedaUdcB at Athens, the lamidcB 
and ClytiadoB in Elis, the TdUhyhiadas in Lacedeemon) may also be con- 
sidered ind%Ga$Mn» of such a division. 
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vrhich was the division of the people into four classes, viz. a 
UePTaKOffiofJii^ifjivot, 'Iir^eic, Zevycrai, and Ofjreg, This 
division was grounded on the censu)9 {Hfirifjia) according to 
virhich the taxes and military service required from each 
were duly proportioned. The fourth class were excused 
the payment of taxes, hut were ineligible to office, and 
served in time of war as light-armed soldiers, and after- 
wards as seamen. The ordinary offices were open to the 
three first classes, but the Archonship, and consequently the 
office of judge in the court of Areop^us, only to the first. 
All the citizens enjoyed the right of voting in the General b 
Assembly, wliere the magistrates were chosen and other 
affairs of state transacted. The proposed measures were 
brought before them by the Senate (of four hundred). Judges 
were chosen from the whole body of the people. The 
college of Areopagites was charged with the oversight not 
only of public officers, but of the life and behaviour of 
private individuals. In this manner Solon, by a compre- 
hensive legislation, laid the foundation of a free constitution, 
the development of which (promoted as it was by his laws) 
would give effect to the Grecian passion for independent c 
and universal activity. 

§ 5. Increase of popular influence. 

The death of Solon was the signal for fresh disputes 84 
between the popular party and the aristocracy, which 
ended in the establishment by Pisistratus (560), with the 
assistance of the people, of an autocratic sovereignty or 
tyranny. After the suppression of this power in 510, the 
influence of the democracy was increased by the addition 
of many citizens, and the establishment of various de* 
mocratic institutions ; as, for example, by a fresh division 
of the people into ten Phylae, and 100 (or perhaps 174) d 
Demi ; and by the Ostracism. But it was at the end of 
the Persian war that the people, in spite of many struggles 
on the part of the aristocracy to retain the balance of 
power, became possessed of an overwhelming preponder* 
ance ; partly through the importance attached to the naval 
service, which brought into request the active and labori- 
ous qualities of the lower orders ; partly through the ruin 
of so many rich individuals ; and above all through the 
eager longing after additional power, which was the natural 
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A result of their previous triumphs. So early as tbe time 
of Clistb^nes the magistrates were elected by lot; and 
by a law of Aristodemus the pecuniary qualificatioo, as 
settled by the census, was abolished; thus iocreasang to an 
enormous extent the power of the democracy. 

§ 6. Decline of the constituiion, 

85 The increase of wealth consequent on their naval supe- 
riority, and its necessary results, luxury and extravagance, 
had a corrupting effect on the character of the people. 
The democratic influence began to be abused ; and the 
doctrine that all men were eligible to offices of state, gave 

B birth to the monstrous notion that all were equally qualified, 
without reference to their talents or fitness for the office. 
Presents and largesses {diktpiKor*) began to have their 
due effect ; by degrees the practice was introduced of re- 
munerating men for their attendance at courts of justice or 
the public assemblies; the office of Areopagite fell into 
contempt. PerYcIes, the author of many of these changes 
(B.C. 4f)9 — 429), kept, it is true, the people to a certain extent, 
within bounds through his personal influence and the respect 
in which he was held ; but after his death the injurious 

c effects of the system became only the more apparent. 
The mass of the people continued to separate more and 
more their own interest from that of the state, and to 
view in public or individual prosperity only the means .of 
gratifying their own wants or appetites : rich citizens were 
annoyed by informations (Sycophant! ae), the allies of the 
state ruined by extortions. Demagogues, fully instructed 
by the Sophists in the arts of political logic and popular 
rhetoric, flattered the selfishness and vanity of the people, 
and availed themselves of their credulity, mistrust, and 

D superstition. In better days this power had been wielded 
nobly by such men as MiltiSdes, Themist5cles, Aristides, 
and Pericles; but in the hands of Cleon, Alcibiades, 
Hyperb61us, and Cle5phon, it became an instrument of un- 
mixed evil. 

§ 7* The subject continued. 

S6 The aristocracy, which had long been endeavouring 
again to raise its head, availed itself of the sudden scarcity 

• * Properly 'play-money/ given to the poor to pay their seats in tbe 
theatre with. 
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of money and the confusion cansed by the desertion of the a 
billies in the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 41 1), to restore the more 
aristocratic features of the gorernnient, such as the Senate 
of four hundred, and the Popular Assembly of 6ve thousand; 
iDut its success was very short-lived. At the end of the war 
(d.€. 404) Lysander introduced an oligarchical form of go- 
vernment, the administration of which was entrusted to thirty 
i ndividuals chosen out of the body of four hundred senators, 
but the tyrants abtised their power, and were speedily de» 
posed by Thrasybulus. After various struggles the demo- 
cratic con^titntion was re-established (BrC. 363): the'codeof b 
Solon, with certain modifications, again became the law of 
the land, and the authority of the Areopagus was revived. 
But the character of the people had in the mean time 
degenerated, whilst the admission of foreigners and slaves 
to the privileges of citizenship had augmented the numbers 
of the lowest class; all the abuses of the democracy re- 
turned therefore with increased force, and real liberty w%|i 
gradually lost under the influence of the Macedonians 
(Chaeronea 338, Cranon 322) and Romans; although some 
of the ancient constitutional forms were still retained at c 
Athens with the name of a free state, which she continued 
to enjoy until the dissolution of the empire. Having thus 
given an outline of the various changes in the Athenian 
constitution, we shall proceed to describe her polity during 
the season of her greatest prosperity. 



Inhabitants of the State, and their 
Classification. 

§ 1. Citizens by birth. 

The inhabitants of Attica were either freemen or slaves. 87 
The freemen were either Attic citizens or foreign settlers; 
and lastly, the citizens were such as enjoyed the privilege 
in virtue of their birthright, or were admitted to the rights d 
of citizenship. According to the law of Solon every man 
was entitled to full political rights (woXtreiti) whose father 
was a citizen, even although the mother was a native of 
some other state,. with which the citizens of Athens had no 
connubial relations ^ (eirtya/nta). A law however was 

* The children in such cases were termed vodoi, 
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A passed by Pericles, that this privilege should belongs only 
to legidmate children, both of whose parents were citixeos. 
During the Peloponnesian war tliis law seems to have been 
disregarded, but it was afterwards re-enacted. On attain- 
ing his eighteenth year, the youth, after a previous ex- 
amination (^oATi/iaWa) was admitted into the number of the 
Ephebi, and his name inscribed in the register of his 
demus; then he was brought before the public assembly, 
a shield and spear placed in his hands, and an oath 
administered that he would serve the state faithftillj. 

B From this period he dated his legal majority. He was 
then required to serve two years in Attica as guard of the 
frontier (repiVoXoc)) after which he was permitted to 
attend the public meetings and to bear arms abroad. The 
higher oflSces of the state, however, were not open to him 
until his thirtieth year. Those only could exercise full 
political rights who were eTriVl/ioc; men who had lost 
one or more of their privileges were termed Arlfwu This 
Atimia was either temporary or perpetual, and might be 
more or less severe. 

§ 2. Persons admitted into the rank of citizens. 

88 By the constitution of Solon no foreigner could be 
c admitted to the rights of citizenship, unless he had done 
the state some service, and was regularly domiciliated at 
Athens. The freedom of the city could only be granted 
by consent of two public Assemblies, the decision of the 
first being null unless confirmed by the secret votes of 
six thousand citizens at the second; and even this decree, 
like any other, might be set aside within the year by a 
ypa^r) irnpavofioty. The persons thus admitted were de- 
nominated ^rifioirolriToi, or simply noirirou In some re- 
D spects their position was not precisely the same as that of 
the native citizens, neither the priesthood nor the archon- 
ship being open to them. They were also excluded from 
the wards or sections, which partook to a certain extent of 
a family character (Phratriae and Gene). In the early 
days of the Athenian commonwealth the freedom of the 
city was seldom bestowed ; but latterly the admission of 
foreigners to that privilege was more frequent. In the 
year 427, after the destruction of Platsea, the honour was 
conferred on all the inhabitants, as a reward for their tried 
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fidelity, and towards the close of the Peloponnesian war a 
many of the Metceci [89] were made citizens ^ 

§ 3. Metoed, 
Although the state conferred the privilege of citizenship 89 
only on a few, many were placed, through the liberality of 
the Athenians, under the protection of their laws, and per* 
initted to share most of the advantages which they them* 
selves enjoyed (fiXo^evia). The number of foreigners or 
Metoeci (/icVocjcoi), whom the capabilities of the soil, or the 
character of its inhabitants, or the hope of gain, attracted 
to Attica, was always very considerable. They were not 
allowed to possess landed property, nor to intermarry with b 
the citizens ; the attempt to exercise any political right or 
to appear before a court of justice personally and not by 
their advocate (irpoaraVijc), subjected them to enslavement; 
the payment of a yearly tribute was also exacted from 
them {/jieToiKioi'j ItriKa reXcIi"): but, on the other hand, they 
were permitted to exercise their trades as freely as the 
native citizens. Extraordinary contributions (cfV^opai ), 
expensive public services (Xeirovpyiai), benevolences (Itt*- 
Boffiig), and military duties, were required from them no less 
than from the Athenians. At certain festivals they were c 
obliged to carry the siacrificial bowls, water-pots, and um- 
brellas. Any relief from their special disabilities could only 
be obtained through a decree of the people. To this class 
belong the iaoreXeigt who, in consequence of their meritorious 
services, were placed, at least as far as private rights were 
concerned, on an equality with the citizens'. 

§ 4. Slaves, 

Attica had no bondsmen, like the Lacedaemonian Helots. 90 
Their slaves were either purchased from dealers, or taken 
in war, or born in their houses (ohoyeyels)' Persons might 
also be condemned to slavery as a punishment. Slaves d 

^ It would seem, however, that neither they nor the inhabitants of 
the Boeotian towns Elenthifrce and Orbput, after they were united to 
Attica, received the fall rights of citizenship, but were still subject to 
some restrictions. 

' Individuals as well as whole states were sometimes allowed to 
possess certain privileges, such as the right of intermarriage with 
Athenian citizens, of holding landed property in Attica, and of free- 
dom from taxation (drlXcia). This was particularly Uie case with 
regard to the irpo^evoi or consuls, appointed by the state to watch 
over the interests of Athens in foreign countries. 

iv5 
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A were either private or public (^uXoc l^ifiSvioi), The public 
slaves were employed in various inferior duties, and ejspe- 
cially as an armed police, under the name of the Scythians^ 
or the Archer-guard (ro£ora(), a corps which consisted at 
first of three hundred men, and afterwards o^ twelve bwi- 
dred, who kept guard in the Ag6ra, and subsequently on the 
Areop^us. The condition of these slaves was for the most 
part very endurable. Even those who belonged to individuals 
were to a considerable extent nnder the protection of the 
law. It is doubtful, indeed, whether they were allowed to 

B possess property : but their masters were forbidden to put 
them to death ; and in any gross case of ill-treatment they 
were permitted to seek an asylum in the Temple of Theseus, 
and demand to be re-sold. Emancipations were frequent; 
freedom, and even political privileges being often conferred 
on those who distinguished themselves in war, where they 
were especially employed as seamen. But they were never 
allowed to visit the Gymnasia, nor to be present at the public 
.assemblies ; nor could they appear as witnesses, except in 
cases of murder, as /iryivrat. Their evidence had no weight 

•c unless obtained by torture. Emancipated slaves (aircXfv- 
Ocfioi) were admitted into the class of Metoeci (89), their 
former master being now their Prostates or patron. Those 
who rejected this protection, might be again condemned to 
slavery by means of a ^im? or ypnipfl airoaraaiov. The po- 
pulation of Attica in her best days exceeded 500,000, of 
whom about 365,000 were slaves, 45,000 Metoeci, and the 
rest citizens, or about 10,000 families of Metceci, and 20,000 
of citizens. 

§ 5. PhyldB and Demi. 

91 Complete political rights qualified the possessor for ad- 
B mission into certain communities or associations, which 
were governed by their own officers. To this class belong 
the ^v\aij ^fjfioi, ipparpiaif and yivrf. The two first in their 
more recent form derived their origin from Clisthenes, who 
changed the number of the ancient Ionic tribes from four 
to ten, viz. Erectheis, Aigeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Aka- 
marttis, Oineis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, Aiantis, and An- 
tidchis. These were divided probably into one hundred 
and seventy-four Demi, the names of which were derived 
either from remarkable spots within, their limits, as Mara- 
thon and Eleusis, or from the most important families 
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ambng their inhabitants, such as the Daedaliclae and louidee. a 
^ The Demi which belonged to each Phyle were not neces- 
sarily adjoining districts, but were often at some distance 
from each other ; and as the son's name was always in* 
scribed in the register of his father's Demus, the actual 
residence of an individual might be totally distinct from the 
Demus to which he belonged. 

§ 6. Administration of these communities. 

Each Phyle had its own sanctuaries, lands, and treasury; 92 
with treasurers {ruiAiai), and other officers (£7rt/xtX>yrat tCjv 
ifivXior), In the public assemblies of the Phyle the affairs 
of the community were transacted, local officers chosen, b 
and persons selected to discharge the public \eirovpyiai, 
£ven' the Demi had their sanctuaries, assemblies, lands, 
treasury, and officers, such as the Taraias, the Demarch 
mfJiap^og\ and the Euthynus {tvBvvoc)- Youths, on at- 
taining their eighteenth year were enrolled in the register 
{\rjliap\iK6v ypanixaTtiov) of the Demus to which their 
father belonged. The same rule was observed also with 
regard to elder persons in case of adoption. 

As it sometimes happened that the names of persons were 
inserted surreptitiously in these lists, a revision was made c 
from time to time, and the names of disqualified individuals 
expunged from the list of Demotae (^ly/uorra). They mighty 
if they thought fit| appeal against this disfranchisement ; 
but if they failed to make their claims good, they were con- 
demned to slavery. 

§ 7* Phratrice and Gsne. 

The division into twelve phratrise (^parpia/), and thirty 93 
families iyivrj) in every phratria, was of great antiquity, 
and seems to have sustained no alteration at the hands of 
Clisthenes. These divisions were in fact entirely inde- 
pendent of those mentioned in the last section, being not so 
much political as religious and private associations, -either d 
originating in extended family connexions, or organized on* 
the plan of such communities. Thus although persons ad*> 
mitted to the rights of citizenship (JSrifiOTroiriToi), were, as a 
matter of course, incorporated into some Tribe or Demus, 
they were excluded from these associations; and in con« 
sequence were ineligible to the office either of Priest or 
Archon ; but they might be created fpdrop€Q by a decree 
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A of the people, or by adoption into the family of a native 
citizen. At the Apaturia (*Airarovpui), an Ionic national 
feast, the names of new-born children were enrolled in the 
roister of the Phratria, an arrangement which acted as a 
check on those who claimed the right of citizenship in 
virtue of their birth. One of the family duties of the 
Phratores was to support the relations of a murdered 
person in their application for justice, or, where there were 
no relations, themselves to become the prosecutors. The 
affairs of the- Phratria were managed by Phratriarchs. 

B Families were originally thirty in each Phratria, each Family 
being also subdivided into thirty Households (oiciat). These 
yipri were upheld as much as possible on religious grounds, 
partly on account of the sacra privata, partly for the sake 
4>f the priesthoods which belonged to certain Families. They 
had their own sanctuaries and places of meeting (Xcffxac). 
None but the members of these Phratrise and Gene were 
permitted to assist at the worship of 'AiroXXwi^ irarp^Q and 
ZevQ epjceioc* 

§ 8. Trityes and Naucrarice, 
94 Another, and it would seem a more recent division, was 

c into twelve rpcrrvtc and forty-eight vavicpap/ac, four in each 
Trittys. Two more were added by Clisthenes. These 
divisions seem to have had reference to some financial 
arrangements; but nothing certain is known about them. 



THE POPULAR ASSEMBLY ('EicicXiiffia). 

§ 1. Number ^ places and mode of summoning. 

95 The sovereign power of the people was exercised in 
their public assemblies. Originally there was one ordinary 
(I'd/ii/ioi or tvyofjLOi) assembly held in each Prytaneia (c*:- 
cXi^ffiai fcvpiac) and aflerwards four. Each of these had its 
particular business, but this rule does not seem to have 
been always very rigidly observed. On special occasions 
D extraordinary meetings were convened. These were 
termed <hlyic\iyroi, or if the people were summoned from 
the country icaraicXiyroi. At the ordinary meetings the 
people used in ancient times to assemble in the agora, 
afterwards on the Pnyx, opposite the Areopagus ; then in 
the theatre of Dionysus ; the assembly for the election of 
commanders, but no other, being still held on the Pnyx. 
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The regular summoners were the Prytanes, who invited a 
the people to attend by an edict previously to the day of 
meeting. On that day they were called together by 
heralds and signals. The maintenance of order devolved 
on the six Lexiarchs, whose duty it was to reject unqualified 
persons, and give to each qualified citizen a ticket, for 
which, on showing it to the Thesmoth^tse, he received an 
obolus; in later times three oboli. Those who came too 
late received no payment, ^nd absentees might be punished 
hy fine, attendance at these meetings being the duty of every 
citizen. 

§ 2. Proceedings at these assemblies. 

The meeting was opened with a purificatory sacrifice 96 
and prayer. Then the subject to be discussed was gene- b 
rally introduced by one of the Proedri, who were previously 
furnished with a written copy of the proposed law. If the 
deliberation of the Senate were not required, the proposed 
law was read, and the people asked whether they would 
adopt it. Their approbation was expressed by holding up 
their hands {icfio\tipoTovtivy irpo\£iporopla,) If the matter 
required debate, all above fifty years of age, and then all 
citizens duly qualified, were invited to deliver their opi- 
nions \ It was not lawful to interrupt the speaker, but he c 
could only speak once on the same question, and was re- 
quired to confine himself to the subject before the meeting. 
Those who transgressed tliese rules might be removed by 
the Proedri from the rostrum, turned out of the Assembly, 
and fined fifty drachmae. In after times they were assisted 
in maintaining order by a Phyle, chosen by lot for that 
purpose. Each of the Proedri seems to have possessed the 
right of protesting against the voting, a severe penalty being 
imposed on those who either obstructed or permitted it 
(eir(if/i|^i(cii', hiay^tipoToviav huovai) illegally. Private indi- D 
viduals could also interfere, even after the proposal had 
been gone through, provided they declared on oath their 
intention of proceeding against the proposer for bringing 
forward an illegal motion (ypa^>} irapai'o/Lcaii'). 

§ 3. The subject continued. 
The usual manner of voting was by holding up the hands 97 
^ This practice seems to have been soon discontinued. 
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A {x'^tporovla). Another mode, employed on occasions where 
an individual case was decided ((or example in the ostracisni 
[102], the admission of foreigners to the rights of citijEenship, 
the restoration of convicted persons to their civil privil^es, 
and the apportionment of punishment to heavy offences), 
was the use of pebbles {rf/fi^i). In such case it was neces- 
sary that at least six thousand citizens should have voted*. 
After the votes were taken, the result (i^^^t^r/ia) ivas de- 
clared, and the decree engraved either on stone or brass, 
and deposited in the archives of the state. If the question 

B could not be settled in one day, or the meeting were pre- 
maturely broken up on account of lightning or any similar 
Siotrrifiiaij it might be reassembled on the following day. 

§ 4. Subjects of deliberation. 

98 All the most important affairs of state were decided in 
these assemblies by the sovereign authority of the people. 
Under tliis head we may class war, peace, the conclusion 
of alliances, arrangements respecting every description of 
warlike matMel, expenditure of the public revenues, settle- 
ment of taxes, &c., introduction of new forms of worship 
and festivals, with other matters pertaining to religion, ad- 

c judication of the highest public rewards (such as honorary 
chaplets, statues in public squares, maintenance in the Pry- 
taneum, exemption from taxes, and finally the admission of 
foreigners to civil privileges). Ambassadors to foreign 
states, as well as those sent by other nations to Athens, 
were also required to submit their reports, first to the Senate, 
and then to the popular Assembly. 

§ 5. Legislative authority of the Assembly {Ecclesia), 

99 The legislative authority of the Ecclesia was in ancient 
times so circumscribed, that, although the consent of the 
people was requisite to the passing or repeal of any law, 

D the real decision rested with a limited number of aged men, 
who were bound by oath to discharge their duties faith- 
fully. At the first assembly held in each year, the people 
were asked, whether they desired any alteration in the 
existing laws. If the Assembly decided that any change in 
tliem might be brought forward, it was next required that 

' It seems uncertain whether the law required six thousand to be 
present, or six thuusaud to vote for the proposed measure. 
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the proposed alterations should be laid before the meeting by a 
those who were anxious to move their adoption ; then the 
people chose five advocates {trvvrfyopoi, (rvviiicoi), to defend 
the old laws. After this, Nom6thetse (fo/ioGcrat), who re- 
ceived pay from the state, were chosen by lot out of the 
persons who during that year had taken the oath required of 
Heliasts [120]. These formed a court, over which the Pry- 
tanes and Proedri presided, and after hearing arguments 
against the old law from the proposers of the new, and the 
arguments of the advocates on the otiier side^ pronounced 
their judgment, which decided the question. The proposed b 
law, however, ev^n with this sanction, might be contested 
by means of a ypu^if iraparofxutv. It was then suspended, 
and the matter referred to an assembly, which had the power 
not only of annulling the law, but even of capriciously in- 
flicting punishment on its author ; a power often abused in 
after times by demagogues and sycophants. This yearly 
revision of the laws was termed ewix^tporotia. As the un- 
bridled licence of the democracy increased, we find frequent 
instances of laws passed by the people without the inter- 
vention of the NomothetsB. To avoid gaps and contra- c 
dictions in the legal code, it was decreed that no new law 
should be passed without the repeal of the old, nor any 
old law be repealed without the introduction of a new one. 

§ 6. Tke subject continued. 

All the officers of state were originally elected by the 100 
people; but afterwards, when the power of the demo- 
cracy increased, and the true principles of equality began 
to be misunderstood, they were chosen by lot, no elections 
being decided by vote, except in the case of particular 
' offices which seemed to require special qualifications or a 
sort of public confidence, such as certain military and financial 
functions, embassies, the office of the ten Sophronistae, &c. d 
The meetings called for the purpose of electing magistrates 
were termed apx"tp£<Ttai. The candidates, especially in 
later times, frequently employed {ap^atptfftdiieLPf (tkovI- 
"PX'^'O ^^ most illegal means in order to secure their return, 
and were only kept within bounds by the severest penalties. 
After their entry on office, they might be removed by the 
people for misconduct ; and to this end at the first meeting 
in each Prytany {iicKXTjiria Kvpia), the Archon asked the 
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A people, whether they wished the magistrates to be ooo- 
tinued in office or dismissed. 

S 7. Judicial authority of the Auembly. 

101 Before the Assembly, as a court of justice, were brouglit 
complaints against magistrates and other unusually we^tj 
charges; the proceedings in such cases being founded either 
on an information (fi^rvvic), or an indictment (cc^ayycXea). 
Cases of this description might also be brought be^« the 
Senate, which had the power of inflicting penalties to the 
extent of five hundred drachmae; but the more important 
questions were referred to the people, who nevertheless 

B seldom voted (as they did on the trial of the commanders in 
the battle at the Arginusian islands), but chose rather to refer 
the cause to the decision of the ordinary court of the Heliasts, 
electing at the same time avvhiKOi or wi'^yopoi, who were 
to act as public prosecutors in conjunction with the prin- 
cipal accuser. Different from this were the jcpo^Xai^ 
or previous complaints, which were intended to prepare 
the people for further proceedings, and enlist their pre- 
judices on the side of charges hereafter to be brought before 
the courts of justice. This mode of proceeding was 

c especially adopted with reference to charges against im- 
portant personages or party-leaders. 

§ 8. The Ostracism*. 

102 It should be borne in mind that the Ostracism was not a 
judicial or penal measure, but simply a political plan for 
averting any dangers which might threaten public liberty 
or equality. Every year at a particular season the people 
were asked l^y the Prytanes, whether they desired that the, 
Ostracism should be employed ; and if they answered in 
the affirmative, an assembly was held in the dyopa, at which 
their wishes were declared by voting, it being, however, 

B understood that no decision was valid, unless the number 
of votes amounted to six thousand. Persons condemned 
by the Ostracism were required to leave the city within 
ten days, and absent themselves from the country for ten 
years*. They might however be recalled before the expi- 

' The ostracism existed also in Argos, Megara, Syracuse, and 
Miletus. 
^ The time of absence was afterwards restricted to five years. 
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ration of the time by the people, who possessed the ex^- a 
elusive right of , remitting any punishment or Atimia. No 
disgrace was attached to the Ostracism, nor was any injury 
done to the house or property of the banished man. The 
most distinguished men of Athens were compelled to submit 
to this proscription, until the administration of Alcibiades, 
"who contrived, afler the banishment of the demagogue 
Hyperbolus, to obtain the abolition of the Ostracism. 

§ 9. The Senate or Council' (fiovXri). 

Qualification of Members. Privileges. 

In the time of Solon the Senate consisted of four hundred 103 

rnembers, Viz. one hundred from each of the four Phylse ; b 

under Clisthenes the number was increased to five hundred, 

fifty from each of the new Phylae. In the olden time only the 

three first classes (n-cvraicocrio/if^i/ii'oi, iirviii, and ^i^cvyirai), 

virere eligible to the oflSce, but when the power of the people 

increased, the qualification .was extended to all who were 

iwiTlfioi and thirty years of age. The Senators were elected 

annually by lot (probably after the time of Clisthenes). 

The same members might, however, be re-elected. After 

their election they were required to submit to a ^oici/iaffia, 

and if the result were unsatisfactory, others were appointed c 

to supply their places. Before entering on office they took 

an oath to discharge faithfully their senatorial duties (opicoc 

fiovXevTiKoi), and even during their session might be ex* 

pelled by their colleagues for misconduct. In all other 

respects, however, they seem to have been irresponsible, 

except with reference to their financial administration. 

Each Senator received daily from the state one drachma as 

a remuneration for his services. Their privileges were, 

exemption from military service during their year of office, 

' [Called Uhe Council* by ThirlwalL] The senate poseeased the 
initiative in all deliberations, with higher administrative authority ; 
in this sense, therefore, it may be called a distinct estate. But in all 
other points of view, the Bouleut8e,no less than the judges (or juron: 
HeliastflB), and the Legislative Committee (the Nomothetee), must 
be considered as a small committee of the people themselves, in 
opposition to the magistrates, who were their servants. A further 
proof of this was their iiTosponsibility ; and at a later period the 
remuneration which they received out of the state treasury, as mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. In early times, the second council, 
called the Areopjlgus, possessed also considerable power and influence. 
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A and a particular place in the theatre (roroc /^ovXcvrwoc)- 
Their badge was a myrtle chaplet, which thSy wore at the 
meetings of the Senate. If they discharged their duties 
faithfully, the peof^e generally awarded a golden chaplet ta 
the whole college at the expiration of their year of office. 

§ 10. Duties of the Senate, 

104 l^he duties of the Senate consisted partly in discussing 
and preparing the measures which were to he laid before 
the people (v^wilovXivuv, irpo/JovXcv/ia^ partly in the man- 
agement of various ordinary and extraordinary matters. 
They received the reports of ambassadors, gave audience 

B to the envoys of foreign powers, and introduced them to 
the General Assembly, managed the co«/iaff/a4 [107J of the 
Archons, &c. Their office also comprehended the admi- 
nistration of matters of finance, war, and j ustice. In the cha- 
racter of a Committee of Finance they arranged the farming 
of the public revenues, received the rents, kept the accounts, 
exercised a general superintendence and control over all 
public accountants and receiver, and laid before the people 
a statement of the public receipts and expenditure, besides 
distributing the state allowance to the poor and infirm. 

c The Senate also superintended the annual building of vessels 
/ for the fleet, and inspected the standing body of cavalry, 
which at first consisted of 800, then 600, and afterwards of 
1000, or, including the Hippotoxotae, 1200 men. They 
exercised also a judicial authority in receiving and disposing 
of complaints, which the aggrieved party was either unable 

' or unwilling to bring before the people, and had the power 
of punishing minor offences by the infliction of a fine not 
exceeding 500 drachmae. More ii^nportant cases were 
decided in the usual way, unless the people under peculiar 

D circumstances thought fit to give increased judicial authoriy 
to the Senate. — The decisions of the Senate were binding 
only during the period of their session. 

§ 11. Manner of assembling. 

105 The Senate generally assembled in the Senate- House 
{PovXiVTtfpioi') on the Ceramicus, every day except festivals. 
Their meetings seem to have been public, except in par- 
ticular cases where secrecy was necessary. To avoid, 
however, the inconvenience of detaining all the members 
throughout the day, and at the satlie time not to deprive 
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the people at any time of their highest deliberative council, a 
the Senate was divided into sections; by which arrange- 
ment a tenth part of the whole body, or the Senators of one 
Phyle, sat during a tenth part of the year{0uXi) icpvra* 
^tvovaa). The time during which a Phyle discharged this 
duty was termed a Prytany {TpvTavaa), the members Pry* 
tanes (vfrvrdvetg)^ and their place of^meeting vpvTavtlnv (to 
be distinguished from the ancient Pry taneum near the Acro- 
polis), GdXoc or ISirtac. Here they were entertained at the 
public expense, in company with the aciirirot, or officers en- 
titled to that privilege, foreign ambassadors, and such citi- b 
zens as had donq any remarkable service to the state. One 
of the Prytanes acted as President {eirt<rroriyc) of the day, 
and took charge of the keys of the Acropolis, Treasury,. and 
Public Records, as well as the state seal. He also presided at 
the sittings of the Prytanes and Senate, and acted as chairman 
of the General Assembly. At a later period we find nine 
other Trpoe^poc, one from each tribe, and also a <i>v\rl trpoi^ptv* 
ovtra. Without the permission of these Presidents, no ques- 
tion.could be put to the vote (e7rn//iy0ifet»'); but the pos- 
session of this power was a privilege, for the proper exercise c 
of which they were responsible. In ordinary years a Prytany 
lasted thirty-five or thirty-six days, but in leap year thirty- 
' eight or thirty-nine. Each Prytany had its secretary (ypa/u- 
fAUTtvQ), chosen by lot, and its dirtypa^evc for the drawing 
up of public records and accounts. Sacrifices {eiairiipia and 
i^iTijpia) were offered at the opening and close of each ses- 
sion. The daily sitting also commenced with prayer, par- 
ticularly to Zeus, Athene, and Hestia (iovXaia, 



C. The Magistrates (dpxai). 
§ 12. Different Classes of Public Functionaries, 

The functionaries of the state were, (I) The apx^^ret, or 106 
Magistrates properly so called, who were entrusted, afler D 
previous trial, with the administration of a certain branch 
of the executive government, subject to the supremacy of 
the law and of the popular will. They exercised also a 
sort of jurisdiction within their own department, subject 
always to the control of the ruling powers, (2) The 
iirifiiXriTai, who were entrusted for.a definite period (gene- 
rally thirty days) with the management of some particular 
business, such as embassies, Synegorise [99, a], &c. (3) 
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A *Yin|peVac, servants who discharged subordinate duties under 
the control of the others, and were for the most part either 
slaves or freed men. The two first glasses were elected 
either by lot with Kvafiot in the temple of Theseus under the 
superintendence of the six Thesmothetse [1 10, c], or by the* 
votes of the people in general, or in particular cases, of a single 
tribe (jip^oyreg KXripwroi or dro Kvdfiov or irva^vra/, also 
')(eipoToyrfroi or aipero/). Generally speaking the lot was the 
mode of election in the case of dpxai properly so called. 

§ 13. The Proof of Qualification (j^oKifjiaat a). 
107 Before entering on office the newly-elected functionaries 
B were required to undergo an examination before the people, 
and in the case of the Archons before the Senate also. This, 
however, was not a trial of their abilities and fitness for 
office, but rather an enquiry into their political competence, 
and into certain leading particulars of their lives and con- 
versation, such as whether they fulfilled the duties of piety, 
good citizenship, &c. From the time of Aristides every 
citizen was entitled to become a candidate for any public 
office ; no property qualification being requisite, ex<;ept 
for particular situations of especial trust: for example, 
c landed property in Attica and children begotten in lawful 
marriage for the office of commander-in-chief; citizenship in 
the third generation (cic rpiyoyiui) for the priesthood and 
archonship. — The proper age, as some suppose, was after 
the thirtieth year. The candidate must also be free from 
bodily defects (d(pt\iis, firi dvdvripoi). Those who were 
rejected (ol diroBoKtfiaffditTeQ) at this trial (at which each 
cittzen was permitted to state his objections) were punished 
with Atimia, 

§ 14. Responsibility of Magistrates. 
10^ Every magistrate was required to render an account of 
D his administration, particularly with regard to the expendi- 
ture of public money. This rule applied not only to 
magistrates, but to all who had public money in their 
hands, such as the Diaetetae [121], Trierarchs, Priests, and 
Ambassadors. Their accounts were delivered to ten 
Logistae (Xoy itrrai) chosen by lot, who either checked them 
themselves or handed them over to ten Euthyni (ivSwoi), 
who were also chosen by lot*. Those who could not 

* The relation of the Euthyni to the Logistse does not very dis- 
tinctly appear. Some eappose that they were one and the same, or 
(bat Logistse was a more modem name for the £utli^ni. 
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render a satisfactory account were summoned to appear a 
before a court, presided oyer by the Logistae. In this 
court the interests of the state were represented by ten 
avv^yopoi or enivhuoi chosen by lot for that purpose, but 
each citizen might act as an accuser. Until his accounts were 
passed, no citizen could leave the country, or take any other 
office. He was also deprived of certain other civil rights 
and immunities. The accounts were generally engraved on 
stone, and exhibited in public. Many inscriptions of this 
sort have been discovered. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, frauds were often committed, especially in later b 
times, and even the Logistae themselves were not unfre- 
quently bribed. 

§ 15. Limits of their power. 

The power of the Magistrates was gradually confined 109 
within narrower limits, as the people becaipe more powerful. 
They continued a shorter time in office, their duties were more 
subdivided, and they were liable to have charges brought 
against them at the revision (ivixiiporovia and diro-)^upo~ 
Tovrifrio) which took place at the first Ecclesia in each 
Prytany. No one could hold the same office twice, or be 
appointed to two apxai in the same year. The Magistrates c 
had, it is true, the power of imposing an inconsiderable fine ; 
but even then the party condemned might appeal to the 
popular tribunal. They were, however, protected against 
assaults or insulting language. The only insignia of which 
we read, were the myrtle chaplets worn by the nine Archons - 
and some other officers. 

$ 16. The Archons. 
The highest magisterial office was that of Archon. Of 1 1 
the nine Archons the first (who gave his name to the year) 
was styled simply &px^''^ ^^ second /Sao'cXcvc, the third 
TToXffAap'xpQy and the rest deafioOirai. The authority of these D 
Archons, originally so great, was afterwards, when the 
democracy became more powerfiil, restricted to the pre- 
paration of indictments, and the presidency in the popular 
court. They had, it is true, judicial authority in small 
matters, subject however to an appeal. The duty of the 
Archon was to settle actions relating to disputed successions 

' In non-Attie writers, asd especially in the Orammarians, dpx*>tv 



] 
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A and Other family affaire; the Polemarch decided similar 
disputes between resident aliens (/LceVocroc) and foreigners ; 
nothing remaining of the ancient military functions except 
the duty of superintending the funerals of those who fell in 
battle. The /iacriXcvc had jurisdiction in questions connected 
with religion ; and the Thesmothetse in all other matters. 
Certain duties derolved also on the Archons as a body; for 
instance, to choose the judges yearly by lot, to enquire in 
the tKKXTiffia Kvpia, whether the people desir<id to retain 
or dismiss the magistrates, and to preside at the election 

B of certain military functionaries. The three first-named 
Archons chose each two asseasors (raped piyi). Before en- 
tering on the office they were required to take an oath ; 
and after the expiration of their year, if they had discharged 
their duties satisfactorily, they became members of the court 
of Areopagus. 

§ 17. Various Police Functionaries, 

111 The Eleven (o! ivliKo) were chosen by lot, probably one 
(with a ypafjtfiaTevo) from each Phyle. They were charged 
with carrying into execution the sentences on offenders, and 
with the management of the prisons, took cognizance of 
c any breach of duty on the part of the police, and in certain 
cases, where the offence was public and in canfesso^ had 
themselves the right of punishing notorious offendere and 
common rogues. The aarvvoiiot were ten in number, 
chosen also by lot, one from each Phyle, five in the city, 
and five in the Piraeeus. They were charged with pro- 
viding for the security and cleanliness of the streets, and 
other matters of city police. We read also of officers 
called itooiroiol expressly appointed to keep the streets in 
repair, and eTrc^rarai tUv vSartifVy who took charge of the 
D water- courses. The Areopagus also superintended many 
arrangements connected with public order. The ayopavofjioi 
(five in the city and five in the Piraeeus) inspected all goods 
brought to market, besides exercising a general superinten- 
dence over matters connected with trade. Similar duties 
devolved on the fifteen oriro^vXaicfc and the same number of 
fierpovo^oi. Navigation, imports, and exports, &c., were 
superintended by ten cTri/ieXi/rac tov tfiiropiov^ who were 
chosen by lot. All these functionaries had a certain juris- 
diction within their own department. 
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§ 18. Extraordinary Functionaries, 

We may notice as functionaries appointed for extra- 112 
ordinary duties, the avy^iKoi or ovr^yopoi (already men- a 
tioned [99, a]), who were the public advocates or counsel ; 
the managers of religious festivals (e. g. the iirifuXrfral twv 
^tovwiiav)\ the purchasers of beasts for sacrifice {J3outvat\ 
or of grain (artrwiai), the ten judges of the sports (eJf^Xo^cVat) 
at the Panthenaic festival ; the ten ow^puvioTal or super- 
intendents of the boys and young men, and lastly the 
ambassadors, of whom those employed on the affairs of - 
religion were termed Betopoi, and those despatched to the 
Amphictyonic council hpofirrifiorec and wkayopoi or ttvAq- b 
yopai, 

§ 19. Public Servants. 

Among these may be mentioned, the ypafifiarnct gene- 113 
rally slaves, or at least persons of the lowest class ; the 
K^lpvKeg, who attended on the higher functionaries, the 
senate, the Areopagus, and the people ; and many others, 
all slaves, and comprehended under the general name of 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
A. Administration of Justice. 

§ 1 . Sources of our information respecting the Attic 

Jurisprudence* 

Of the ancient Attic jurisprudence before the times of 11 4: 
Solon and Clisthenes, scarcely any thing is known. The 
whole system of Solon's legislation was based on the en- 
laigement of a groi^id-plan which already existed, and in c 
process of time became more and more developed through 
the practical working of the laws; for that theory had 
little influence is evident from the fact, that in the whole 
range of Grecian literature not a single jurist, properly so 
called, is to be found. Our principal sources of informa- 
tion on this subject are derived from the writings of the 
orators and the later grammarians. 

Laws relating to private persons\ 

§ 2. Marriage, 

The only fbrbidden degrees were those of parents and 115 

> The most important publia rights have been mbready exj^ined 
in the preceding sections. 
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A children, and of brothers and sisters by the same rootber. 
It was required that every marriage should be preceded 
by a betrothal (cyyviy^rcc), with consent of the nearest 
male relatives, or guardian (vvpcoc) of the maiden, other- 
wise it was not fully legitimate, and did not entitle the 
parties to all the privileges of lawful patrimony, e, g, the 
jura agnationis {dyx^f^Ttia), which only belonged to children 
begotten in marriage in every respect regular {yp^tnoi, 
opdufc yiyivrifxivoi), A man was permitted to have only one 
wife, but concubinage was not forbidden'. The marriage 

B was sanctioned by a sacrificial meal, given to the members 
of the bridegroom's Phratria, into which the bride was now 
received. The dowry was generally given by the father 
or fcvptoc of the bride ; the husband had only the usufruct, 
and was obliged to give security, that, in the event of death 
or separation, the woman or her kindred should receive it 
back., The husband might divorce his wife (cKirc/iir£ti/), but 

' in that case must either restore her the dowry, or pay her 
the interest of it, and provide sufficiently for her mainten- 
ance* If both parties agreed to the separation, nothing 

c further was requisite ; but in the event of the wife wishing 
to leave {dvoXiiireiv) her husband, it was necessary for her 
to lodge a complaint before the Archon. The next of kin 
could claim, in virtue of his relationship, the hand of an 
heiress or daughter left without brothers (iirkXi^poc)) even 
although she were married before the death of the testator; 
but on the other hand he was also- compelled by law to marry 
even a poor EpicleroSy or give her a dowry oij her marriage 
with another. These ivrUXripoi were protected by the law 
from ill-treatment {KaKunrig) on the part of their husbands. 

§ 3, Parental Authority. Adoption. Guardianship. 

116 The authority of the father and its consequent privileges 
D were dependent on the full legality of the marriage, in virtue 
of which the son's name was enrolled in the regfster of his 
father's Phratria. The father had the right of exposing 
his children, and of expelling or repudiating (aVokijpvrrcti') 
his sons, if they deserved it. He was bound to teach his 
son a trade, and the son on his part was required in return 
to support his aged parents. Adoption (jdavolritni) was 

' In later times connexions with iraipai had a fatal effect upon 
the domestic life of the Athenians. ^ 
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generally employed as a means of obtaining an heir : some- a 
times it was viewed in the light of a d^ty undertaken for 
the purpose of keeping up the family and its sacra. It was 
always, however, subject to the condition, that there were 
no sons, and that if there were daughters, one of them should 
marry the adopted person, provided he were an Attic 
citizen. The adopted son could not return to his original 
family, unless he left an heir of his body in that which had 
adopted him. Guardianship was under the superintendence ^ 
of the state. By law the term "infant" or " minor'* was 
applied not only to persons under age, who had either fi 
their father as their natural guardian (ia(|0(oc)» or other ini^ 
rpoTToc, but also to women, who could not engage in any 
matter of importance without the consent of those under 
whose manus or potestas they were placed. The legal 
majority seems to have been attained on the completion of 
the eighteenth year, when the youth was admitted among 
the Ephebi. Guardians, although in most cases those on 
whom relationship imposed that duty, might also be ap- 
pointed by will. The guardianship of the Epicleri, and the 
management of property belonging to minors, were subject c 
to the control of the Archon. 

§ 4. Right of Inheritance, and of making a Will, 

None but children begotten in regular marriage were 117 
entitled to the property of their parents; consequently 
vodot were excluded from this privilege, and could only 
claim a sum amounting at most to one thousand drachmae. 
The same rule applied to adopted children : blood rela- 
tionship, as a ground of claim to inheritance, is called ayx^- 
tTTtia, and comprehended not only children, but collateral 
relations (by avyy ivtia, in opposition to alliance by mar- 
riage, which conferred no such right). Sons who hadp 
been disinherited on insufficient grounds might appeal. 
The children of one who at the time of his death was Arl/ioc 
on account of debt to the state, inherited the arc/xca and 
the obligations of their father. All the sons inherited 
equally, the daughters merely received a portion. In de- 
fault of sons, the daught^s inherited {eviKXripoi). With 
regard to collateral relations, it was the Attic law, in cases 
of intestacy, that the males should inherit in preference to 
females, even although the latter were more nearly related 

E 
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A to the deceased. When there were neither natural nor 
adopted heirs, the inheritance fell to a member of the same 
Phyle, except in the case of recent aliens (filroncoi), whose 
property under those circumstances lapsed to the state. 
Every free citizen had the right of making a will (^laO^ciy), 
with the exception of the BrifiOToinrot [88, c], adopted 
sons, and a few others. Wills however were invalid, where 
there were heirs of the body not disqualified by law ; but 
if they were only daughters, a stranger might inherit^ subject 
to the condition of marrying one of them. In all cases 

B legacies {^wptai) might be left, provided the estate and the 
rights of the natural heirs were not injured. None but 
citizens (including ^rffiovolriToi) could inherit property. 
Great importance was attached by the state to the subject 
of inheritances, the attention of the people being drawn to 
it at every cVicXiy^ca Kvpia, The ground of this strictness 
seems to have been principally a religious fear, lest any 
house Siliould become entirely extinct. 

§ 5. Laws relating to Obligations and Securities » 

118 ' The chief means of security in pecuniary transactions 
were written contracts (avyypa^ai) and oral testimony 
c (fiaprvpiai). By the code of Solon milder provisions were 
substituted for the old law of debt, which was very severe. 
Wimesses were present at the paying over of a loan to the 
borrower, and a written acknowledgement was also generally 
placed in the hands of a rpaire^cn^c* As trade and barter 
increased, it became Customary to deposit security {ivixvpov). 
All borrowing and lending transactions connected with na- 
vigation and commerce being of the greatest importance to 
the state, the laws by which they were regulated were 
exceedingly exact and stringent. The rate of interest was 
D not fixed by Solon, and was generally very high (seldom 
under ten per cent). It was reckoned either as a per-centage 
on the sum lent, or as a certaip portion of the -capital, say 
a ^, j-, or -J. ''Eyyvrj (security or bail) was permitte4 in all 
sorts of civil contracts, as well as in penal proceedings. The 
fiovXevral were required to swear, that they would not im- 
prison any Athenian, provided he could obtain the security 
of three members of the same class with himself. This 
oath, however, did not apply to persons accused of high 
treason or to public defaulters. In the transfer of real 
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property, we find no traces of the symbolic usages em- a 
ployed by the Romans on such occasions. 



Judges and Courts of Justice. 

§ 6. Historical Account of the Courts of Justice, 

Of the most ancient Attic courts of justice we know very 119 
little. The Arcbons inherited their judicial authority from 
the kings,; but we find at a very early period mention 
made of the courts of the Areopagite» and Eph^tae [ 1 23], the 
latter established by Draco, the former Confirmed and ex- 
tended by Solon. By Solon's constitutions the people in 
general were admitted to these courts : it does not seem, b 
however, that the judicial authority of the Arcbons was 
immediately superseded ; the usurpation of their functions 
by the people, so that nothing was lefl to the magistrates 
except the Hegemonia or presidency in the courts, having 
been gradually established, as the power of the democracy 
increased. The overwhelming weight of business in these 
courts .resulted from the obscurity and deficiencies of 
Athenian legislation in many points of view, the love of 
litigation inherent in the people, their endeavours to subject 
the decisions of magistrates to the revision of their courts, c 
and at a later period from the arrogance which would make 
Athens the forum in which all the disputes of her allies 
were to be settled. The courts of justice, besides those 
of the Areopagites and Eph^tae, were those of the Heliasts, 
the Disetetae, the Forty, apd in ancient times the Nauto- 
dKcae, or judges in commercial suits; 

§ 7. The Heliasts, 

The Heliasts {hKaarai, or, fix)m the name of their prin- 120 
cipal court ffXiaia [assembly : aXirj in Herod.], fiXiatrrai) 
were a body of judges {or jurors), who must be considered d 
as the representatives of the judicial authority possessed 
by the whole people. Every year the nine Arcbons chose 
by lot six thousand citizens who had completed their 
thirtieth year, probably six hundred out of each Phyle. ' 
Of these, five thousand were divided into ten decades, the 
remaining one thousand probably serving as a reserve. 
They were all required to take the oath of ofBce. When 
any cause was to be tried, it was decided by lot on the same 

e2 
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A morning, at which of the various spots and under the pre- 
sidency of which magistrate each division should sit ; the 
place was then marked out by judicial staves (fiaKrripiai)^ 
with different numbers and colours. The number of judges 
varied according to circumstances ; sometimes several de- 
cades sitting, at others not even a single one entire ; the 
number was, however, generally an uneven one. Questions 
respecting the desecration of the mysteries were tried only 
before such Heliasts as were initiated, those which regarded 
breaches of military discipline only before those who were 

B themselves military men. Their authority extended to all 
other cases, with the exception of indictments for murder 
or wounding with intent to kill. Each judge, on arriving 
at the appointed place, received a ticket {avfifio\ov)j on the 
production of which he was entitled (since the time of 
Pericles) to receive a remuneration of three oholi (rpc- 
utfioXov fiXiaoTiKov) from the Colacretae (KaiXaicpcrai). The 
number of places appointed for holding the courts is un- 
known. No sessions were held on days of public assembly, 
or on festival or unlucky days (ciTro^paSfc hfJ^^p^^')' ^On the 

c last three days of the month, the court of Areopagites sat, 
but not the Heliasts. 

§ 8. The Dicetetce. The Forty. 

121 The court of the Disetetse (^tatriyrat) was an inferior tri- 
bunal, to which private disputes were referred, in the first 
instance, subject to an appeal (e^etric) before the Heliasts \ 
Four judges — scarcely forty-four as some suppose — were 
chosen yearly by lot out of each Phyle. They were required 
to be fifty or sixty years of age. In each cause only one 
Disetetes, chosen by the magistrate by lot out of the Phyle 
of the defendant, sat as* judge. They received small fees 
D (7rapoffrd(r£«c» deposits) from each trial. At the expiration 
of their ofBce they were responsible to the Logistae, and 
might be punished with Atimia. — The Forty (formerly the 
thirty) judges (ot rtTTapaKovTa^ ol Kara CiffiovQ ^iKaarai) vrete 
also chosen by lot. They itinerated through the Demi, and 
decided private causes where the matter in dispute did not 
exceed ten drachmae. On such questions they acted not 
only as judges injudicio, but as magistrates injure. 

* Disputes were sometimes settled by private Dia?tet8e or arbi- 
trators. 
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§ 9. The Court of th^ Areopagites, 
The early history of the Areopagus, and of the relation 122 
which it bore to the court of the Eph^tae, is very obscure, a 
By the constitution of Solon, the court of Areopagus (Ji 
(iovXrf // c^'Apciov Trayov or ey *Apei<p Trayy), which consisted 
of men who had filled the office of Archon, took cognizance 
of wilful murder (committed or intended), poisoning, and 
arson. The judges were responsible, and might be arraigned 
before the Euthyni, or expelled by their colleagues. The 
duties of the Areopagites were originally much more ex- , 
tended, their court being not merely a hiKaariiptov^ but also b 
a povXi/f the eflforts of which were directed to the conser- 
vation of the laws and constitution, the restraint of popular 
licentiousness and magisterial delinquency, the punishment 
of offences against good order, such as idleness, luxury, 
debauchery, &c., the superintendence of education, and the 
maintenance of religion in its integrity and purity. We 
find, after the time of Pericles, the authority of this court 
greatly circumscribed by a law of Ephialtis; and although , 
It resumed its place as guardian of the laws after the time 
of the Thirty Tyrants, it was prevented by the increasing c 
democratic licence and immorality from ever recovering its 
former power and influence in the state ; although on some 
critical occasions it assumed, or was invested with, extra- 
ordinary authority. 

§ 10. Court of the Ephet(X. 

The fifty-one Ephetae {ecpirai) composed a court, the 123 
organization of which has been ascribed principally to 
Draco. Their jurisdiction extended^ to cases of homicide 
(^licai <l>ovtKai) of fhferior atrocity. Their places of meeting 
varied, according to the nature of the cause to be tried ; 
for instance, charges of unpremeditated manslaughter were d 
brought before them at the Palladium (to etti QaXXa^iy), 
and of justifiable homicide at the Delphinium (ro kv 
Ac\0iW^). The Ephetae could not sentence to death, the 
severest penalty inflicted by them being banishment and con- 
fiscation of property. In later times their power seems 
to have been considerably reduced, the functions of their 
court being in a great measure usurped by the Heliasts. 

§ 11. Magistrates with Judicial Hegemoma, 

The judges, who were merely charged with enquiry into 1 24 
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A the fact and with the management of the consequent informa- 
tions, were also in most cases chosen by lot, but it depended 
on circumstances connected with the process itself, what 
magistrate should take charge of the preliminary proceedings 
and preside at the tri^ {ijyefiovia rov BiK-aarrfpiov). For 
instance, in cases of disputed succession and family quarrels 
between citizens, this duty devolved on the Archon; in 
similar disputes between resident aliens (jiiToiKoi) and 
foreigners, on the Polemarch ; the King presided at trials 
relating to religious questions, as well as all sorts of homi- 

l cide ; and the Thesmothetse in all other public and private 
causes, in so far aa they did not belong to the jurisdiction 
of any particular magistrate ; each judge having a peculiar 
precedence within his own department. 

§ 12. Accusations. — Qualifications of PlaifUiffs, 

125 None but citizens in the possession of full political rights 
were permitted to plead in person. All others must be 
represented by a person so qualified ; for instance, the slave 
by his master, the /lerockroc by his Prostates, women and 
minors by their Kvpioi or kviTpoiroi^ foreignexB by a host, &c. 

§ 13. Public and Private Actions, 

126 Accusations were either public or private. Public accu- 
c sations {ypaif^ai) were those in which it was set forth that 

the state had sustained injury either immediately or through 
offences committed against individuals. The line, however, 
between public aiid private wrongs does not seem to have 
been very strictly drawn ; for in ihany instances the plaintiflT 
was at liberty to prosecute either civilly or criminally ; in 
cases of theft, for example, where the value of the property 
stolen exceeded fifly drachmae, and in injuries to the person 
(either as a ^Uri atWac or ypa^?) iffipttao). Any duly 

D qualified citizen might bring forward a public complaint, 
even although he were not the party injured ; the fine 
imposed in such cases went to the state : but if the pro- 

' secutor let the affair drop, or failed to establish his charge 
by the votes of at least a fifth part of the judges, he was 
himself fined one thousand drachmae, and rendered for ever 
incapable of appearing as prosecutor in a similar action. 

§ 14. Various Forvns of Public Process, 

127 The general term for a public prosecution is ypa^ih in 
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contradistinction to ^/xn}', a private complaint. It had, how- a 
ever, various names according to its different forms and 
objects. Thus, besides the ypa^ri (written information) 
properly so called, we have the tyhiiiCf aTroywy// and 
c0^yi7(rtc, by which the magistrate authorized summary 
proceedings without previous notice, and the arrest of the 
defendant after information received, unless three sureties 
were found for his appearance. We read also of the ^aercc, 
irpo0o\rif elffayyeXiay uTroypafrif and other forms. 

§ 15. Public Prosecutions considered with reference to 

the subject of complaint. 

Under this head we may instance the following varieties of 128 
process. Before the Archon, ypat^rj aya fiiov and kmrpoirrICi b 
KaKUKTsutc against parents, Epicleri, and minors ; before the ^ 
King, 6.(ripetaQf <l>6vov\ before the Polemarch, aTrpoora^iov 
[brought against a freedman for default of duty to the citizen 
to whom he owed his freedom] ; before the Thesmothetaa, 
vfipewc (the more serious injuries done to the person), irpo" 
Boaiac, KaTokvfftwc tov Brjfiov ; before the Eleven, jcXott^c* X^a^* 
woSvtriag ; and before the Strategi, darpare/ctc, XeitroTa^ov, 

§ 16. Private Actions* 
Those actions were denominate4 private, which related 129 
strictly to private wrongs or disputes. Private complaints c 
could only be brought forward by those who had sustained 
the injury, or who appeared for individuals who were not 
permitted to plead in person. In all such actions it was a 
rule that the mulct or damages awarded by the court should 
be paid to the plaintiff; and that, in the event of the pro- 
ceedings being declared frivolous, the defendant should 
receive one-sixth p^rt of the sum in dispute {iirtafieXia) by 
way of indemnification for his loss of time and labour. 

§ 17* Private Actions considered with reference to the 

subject* 

The following are examples of private actions : before 130 
the Archon, complaints affecting family rights, and' the d 
disputes of the Cboragi; before the Thesmothetae, the 
BUri fiXal^ri^f and all sorts of complaints relating to the pro- 
tection of property ; and before the Forty, the ic'iciy aldac 
and similar causes. 

* The word ducfi is, however, commonly employed to express aQ 
sorts of actions, civil as well as criminaL 
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Legal Proceedings. 
J. 18. Legal Proceedings. 

131 The first step in public as well as private actions was a 
A summons (icX^atic or irpofcXi^o'cc* = in jus vocatio) from the 

plaintiff (6 ^luiKtoi^) to the defendant, calling on him to 
appear at some public place in presence of witnesses (<:Xi|- 
rfjpec). It was only in particular cases that a vadimonium, 
or security for the appearance of the defendant (6 (pevytav), 
was required ; nor was recourse had to the avayutyri (i. e, 
the accused was not taken at once before a court of justice) 
unless he were taken in the act. It was requisite that the 

B adbusation in writing (cyfcXvyfia, X^^ic* in criminal prose- 
cutions ypai^ii) should be laid, together with the deolaration 
of the witnesses to the summons, before the presiding magis- 
trate, who then examined whether the citation was in due 
form, or whether the party summoned had reasonable ground 
for taking an exception. In private actions (with the ex- 
ception of those that related to injuries to the 'person) both 
parties were required to deposit security (n-pi/raKcIa, sacra" 
menturn)y varying in amount according to the nature of the 
action. This deposit was always repaid to the successful 

c party by the loser. In criminal proceedings we read of 
only a trifling 9rapaffrao-ic» which was deposited by the pro- 
secutor. We read also of other dues called the irapaicara- 
fioXil and the vapafioXov, 

§ 19. The same subject continued. — Preparatory Pleadings 

before the Magistrate, 

132 The next step was the previous examination (apaKpttriQ 
Tf}Q ^iicrig) by the magistrate, who settled the issue to be tried, 
and received the depositions of the parties on oath (dir- 
oi/Koo'/a, ^iw/Ltocr/a). Then the proofs were collected and 
preserved (in an k\ivot;) in readiness for trial of the cause. 

D Under this head were classed such extracts from the laws 
as were necessary for determining the legal points that were 
involved in the question (these were to be read out before 
the judges); all informations relating to the case, the de- 
positions of witnesses, either present in court (jinprvpiai) 
or absent (iicfjiaprvpiai); the examinations of slaves belonging 
to either party (which was conducted by means of torture 
-[/3a<7avoc], and was considered very important), with 
various other papers. This preliminary examination often 
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occupied a considerable time, especially when there was an a 
vTnafiotria [an application for delay founded upon an affidavit]. 
There were, however, some sorts of private actions, which 
in later times must be decided within thirty days after the 
laying of the information (Biicai efifirivoi). During the 
ayuKpiaiQ in private actions the proceedings might either be 
set aside by a compromise between the parties, or quashed 
by the magistrate, if one of the parties could fully sustain 
his allegation by means of witnesses. 

§ 20. Proceedings before the Court, 
On the day appointed for the trial (fj m/p/a), the judges 133 
chosen by lot by the Thesmothetae took their seats, and b 
the parties were called into court. If the defendant were 
absent without reasonable cause, he was declared in default, 
and judgement entered against him (eprifiriv icara^cica^civ). 
By the law each party was required to plead his own cause. 
They might, however, obtain the assistance o£ trvyriyopoi, and 
often were furnished with written speeches by rhetoricians. 
In these addresses every device was tried for exciting com- 
. passion and working on the feelings of the judges. The 
time which they were allowed to occupy was in most trials 
measured by the Clepsydra (Xfye kv t^ kyi^ vlariy a phrase c 
employed by the orators). During the speech all the 
proofs were adduced and explained, the Clepsydra being 
meanwhile stopt; at the same time the witnesses were 
personally present. The pleadings being ended, a verdict 
was given by means of pebbles {\pfj(j>oi), which were white 
or black, w^hole or pierced. If the votes were equal, it 
was considered a verdict of acquittal. Finally the sentence 
of the magistrates was published. If the action were 
ayuv TifiTiTOQ^ (that is to say, a case in which a discretionary 
power was left with the judges, either because the law had d 
provided no definite punishment, or because it permitted 
them to choose between two penalties, ^ or to fix the 
amount of damages), a verdict of guilty having been re- 
turned (4 irpwrrj i^^^^c), the defendant was allowed to 
oppose his Ti/iritng to that of the prosecutor (rifidtrBai and 
atriTtfiatrdai), and the judges by a se(!ond vote (Ji Bevripa 
i//^^oc) decided between them (rc/i^i'), or in some cases in- 
creased the penalty (Trpoerrifji^p), This was the form before 

' The opposite to this was dyutv aTifirjToQ, or the trial of, offences, 
of which the penalties were fixed by law. 
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A the 'court of the Heliasts. The practice before the Di- 
setetae was somewhat different; still more so was that before 
the Forty, who acted also as magistrates. 

§ 21. Form of process in Trials for Murder, 

134 . The duty of prosecuting in cases of murder devolved on 
the nearest relations. As soon as the information was 
laid before the fiatriXevc^ the proceedings commenced with a 
irp<$^f}9cc, that is, a proclamation that the accused should 
abstain from approaching all public and sacred spots, into 
which no murderer was permitted to enter. The king then 

B instituted an dyaxplait [cf. 132], in which it was settled 
whether t)ie case should be tried before the Areopagites or 
before the Eph^tse [123] (subject to such exceptions to the 
court as might afterwards occur). These investigations 
were continued for three months, one in each month, and in 
the fourth the matter came into court. 

§ 22. The subject continued, 

135 The court of the Areopagites was held in the open air, 
under the presidency of the Basileus. A solemn oath was 
administered to both parties, together with their witnesses. 
The accuser and the accused were required each to address 

c the court twice, in person, and without any attempt to work 
upon the feelings of the judges. After the first pleading 
(ftcra Tov wpdrepov \6yoy) the accused might go into exile 
without suffering any other penalty than the confiscation of 
his property. On the third day the members of the court 
vot^d. If the votes were equal, the prisoner was acquitted. 
The obligation to prosecute ceased if the murdered man 
had before his d^ath forgiven the murderer \ the relations 
might also, at least in cases of unpremeditated homicide, 
themselves abandon the prosecution. The form of pro- 

D ceeding before the court of the Eph^tae is unknown to us, but 
probably differed very little from tliat which we have just 
described. 

§ 23. Judgement. — Means of enforcing penalties. 

136 In private actions various means might be employed for 
compelling the condemned party to submit to the sentence. 
If a penalty were imposed or damages awarded, the de- 
fendant, if he were vwepfifupoc (did not observe the day of 
payment), might be distrained on, or sued in a ^iiai e{ovXi|c, 
the loss of which would subject him to a penalty equal ta 
that for which he was cast in the original action. Foreigners 
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might be compelled to give bail, or to remain in prison until a 
they paid. In public actions, those who were sentenced 
to a fine became arl/Lcof, as being debtors to the state, and 
were obliged to find sureties, in order to secure themselves 
from arrest. After the expiration of the term (the ninth 
Prytany) the penalty was doubled, and the state was at last 
permitted to indemnify itself out of the defaulter's property. 
Persons condemned to death or imprisonment were handed 
over to the Eleven [111]. 

§ 24. Appeals, 

Appeals (e^ecrtc) were allowed only from the Diaetetae 137 
to the Heliasts. None was permitted from the decision of b 
the Areopagites or the Eph^tse ; still less could an appeal, 
properly so called, be made from the Heliasts, since the 
judges in this court, as representing the supreme power in 
the state, were dwTTBvOvvoi: but their judgement might 
be set aside (dpdSiKoc BUri, vaXiv^iKia) if any one could 
prove, either that he had not been summoned, or that his 
absence had been involuntary and without any culpable 
neglect ; or lastly, in certain cases, if he could prove by a c 
^Urj ypevdojxaprvpiuy that the sentence was founded on false 
testimony. 

§ 25. Punishments, 

Punishments affected either the person or the property of 138 
the condemned {waOeiv rj dirorltrai). The first comprehended 
not only capital punishment and imprisonment, but also 
banishment and Atimia. 

§ 26. Atimia, 

Atimia did not in itself render the person on whom it 139 
was inflicted infamous; it was simply a partial or complete 
deprivation of political privileges. There were three va- 
rieties of Atimia. The first involved the loss of all poll- d 
tical rights, and the confiscation of property ; the second, 
the same without confiscation; the third, the loss of several 
peculiar privileges, such as the right of appearing before 
a court of justice to make a particular kind of public accu- 
sation. Sometimes it was used as a means of compelling 
state debtors to discharge their obligations, and, as such, 
was inherited by the children of the defaulter ; at others 
it was inflicted as a punishment for certain offences, as theft, 
bribery, cowardice, desertion, false-witness, impiety, ex- 
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/A travagance,. injuries against luagistrates, false or frivolous 
accusations in public affairs, &c. In certain cases Atimia 
might be inflicted without the intervention of a judicial 
sentence; and the exercise of any of the privileges which 
it suppressed might be severely punished, sometimes even 
with death. The punishment called Steliteusis, or the 
erection of a pillar with the offender's name inscribed on it, 
differed from Atimia in its necessarily rendering infamous 
those on whom it was inflicted. 

§ 27. Other kinds of Punishment. 

140 Imprisonment was employed either as a means of com- 
B pulsion against farmers of the revenue or other public 
debtors who were unable to find such security as was 
required, or to pay some fine that had been imposed. It 
was also sometimes employed for the purpose of securing 
the persons of accused and condemned offenders, but rarely 
as an independent punishment. Confiscation was added to 
other severe penalties as an aggravation ; to banishment, for 
instance (not to the Ostracism), and to capital punishment 
for certain offences. It must be distinguished from the 
sale of a defaulter's property in order to indemnify the state, 
c When sentence of banishment was pronounced, a time was 
fixed within which the offender must quit the country, or 
be liable to suffer death at the hands of any one who chose 
to slay him. It was inflicted, in conjunction with confis- 
cation, on those who attempted to commit murder ; whilst 
unpremeditated homicide was punished merely with a 
year's imprisonment {aTreyiavTKriJioc) without confiscation. 
Slavery was inflicted as a punishment on those whose names 
were surreptitiously inserted in the roll of citizens, and on , 
Metoeci who neglected to pay the alien-tax (fiiroiKiov) or to 
p procure a Prostates. Capital punishment might in certain 
c^ses be inflicted by the injured party on the spot ; for in- 
stance, on robbers detected in the act at night, and on 
adulterers. As a punishment for offences against the state, 
it was generally carried into execution by compelling the 
offender to drink of a poisoned cup {KU}yeiop), or by hurling 
him down a precipice. It was inflicted for treason, or 
attempting to overthrow the democracy {KaraXvtnQ row 
BiiiJLov)^ for treachery {wfto^otrla), as in the case of deserters 
(avTOfioXia), for denial of the state-religion and disparage* 
of the mysteries, and for premeditated murder. 
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§ 28. Falling off in the Administration of Justice* 

With thfe general decline of morals the administration of HI 
justice also degenerated. The eagerness with which men a 
sought the office of judge arose partly from the power which 
it gave them of humbling the rich, partly from the pecuniary 
advantages which had been attached to it ever since the 
time of Pericles, and had been augmented by Cleon. 
After a time the power of the multitude degenerated into 
a complete judicial despotism. Selfishness and avarice 
found a rich supply of food in the crowd of actions which 
the litigious spirit of the Athenians, and the disputes of the 
allies, were perpetually pouring into the courts ; whilst an b 
ample field was afforded for the practice of sycophancy, 
chicanery, and pettifogging. The rich were condemned 
for the sake of penalties, which went into the public trea- 
sury, and thus promoted the interests of individuals. The 
judges were accessible to bribery; the sycophants laid their 
informations, partly for the purpose of extorting money 
from the rich, partly that they might find profitable em- 
ployment for the people, whose levity, selfishness, and 
readiness to receive false accusations they turned to good 
.account. As instances of this wretched administration of c 
the laws, we may mention the trial of the Hermocopidse, 
and the condemnation of the generals who were arraigned 
after the battle of the Arginusian islands. 



B. Religion. 

§ 29. The Gods. Temples. 

The chief deity of Athens was Athene the protectress of 142 
the city (^Adrjid ToXiac, fi Oeoq), whose temple stood on 
the Acropolis with the chapels of Erectheus and Pandrosus. 
Athene Sciras had a temple at Phalerum. They also wor- 
shipt Zeus (ttoXuvq, epKelo^f &c.), Demiter and Persephone 
(r^ diw, fi fiytrrip Kai fi Kopri)^ Apollo, as the god of the Ionic 
race (rarp^oc), to whose sanctuary at Delos Theorise (sacred d 
embassies) were sent; Artemis (Brauronia, Munychia, Agro* 
t^ra), Dionysus, Hephaestus, Aphrodite, Hestia, Hermes, 
Poseidon (Erichthonius), Nemesis, the Eumenides {aefjtval 
0Eac), and others. Among the national heroes we find 
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A Erectheus, Triptolemus, Cecropt with his daughters, The- 
seus, and in later times Codnis, Hatmodius, and Aristogiton. 
The expenses of religious worship were defrayed from the 
rents of estates belonging to the Temples, and a per-eentage 
on fines. Much of the outlay was provided without cost to 
the state (see upon the Aeirovpylai, 163, d). The Temples 
(yaoi, iepa) were numerous and elegant. They were generally 
surrounded by a colonnade, and stood in an enclosure sepa- 
rated from profane ground by an cpicoc or iripifioXo^. In diis 
enclosure was the altar {fiAfwc)* In the interior of the 

B Temple (^koc) was the statue of the god (SyaX/xa), and 
the sanctuary (^^vroi^, ^eyapov , dyatropoy). The Temples 
were generally adorned with offerings (aVaOZ/fiara). Many 
of them (the temple of Theseus, for instance) were 
Asylums, i. e. places of refuge for persons who had trans- 
gressed the laws (^avXa). 

§ 30. Festivals* The PanatheMea and Dionysia, 

113 A gpreat number of festivals were celebrated at Athens. 
The most important were the Panathensea, Dionysia, Thes- 
mophoria, and Eleusinia. 

c 1. The Panathensea (ra UavaBifvaia), held in honour of 
Athene, and in commemoration of the union of the people 
in one commonwealth, were two feasts, fxiKpa and fieyaXa. 
The first was celebrated annually, the other every five 
years (ircvreri^pic), in the month of Hecatombseon. The 
chief solemnity at this festival was a grand procession 
(iro/iir//) to the Acropolis, for the purpose of presenting a 
richly embroidered Peplos to Athene. At this procession, 
in which all took part, the Metceci rendered their services 
as fficia^iy^opoi, v^pta^opoc, and aKa<pri<^6poi. There were 

D also contests, at first gymnastic (probably from b. c. 
556), and subsequently musical, which were succeeded by 
sacrifices. The prize was a jar of oil made from the fruit 
of the sacred olive-tree on the Acropolis. In the evening 
there was a torch-race (Xa^ira^iy^p/a, XafiwaBtjhpofjila), 

2. The Dionysia (ra Atovvaia) were four festivals in 
honour of Dionysus, (a) The little or rural Dionysia, in the 
month Poseiddn (ra fiiKpa Zitoi'vtrca, ra icar* aypovc)* (5) 
The Lensea {to, Aifvaia), in the month Gamelidn. Each of 
these festivals lasted one day. (c) The Anthesteria (ra *Av- 
deariipia), in the month Antbesteri6n, three days, {d) The 
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^ great or city Dio'nysia (m /icyaXo, ra ii* fierrft), which A 
continued for four days, in the month Elaphebolidn. The« 

. atrical representations were given at the great and little 
Dionysia, and the Lenaea. The Lenaea were under the 
superintendence of the Basileus, whose wife {(iaffiXitrea) 
offi^red certain sacrifices. The great Dionysia were con- 
ducted by the Archon. [On the Attic months cf. 172.] 

§ 31. Thesmophoria. Elettsinia, Festivals continued^ S^c, 

3. The Thesmophoria (ra Gea/xo^opia) were celebrated 144 
in the month Pyanepsidn, probably for five days, in honour 

of D em iter, the goddess of harvest. They consisted prin- 
cipally of a procession of matrons to the temple of Demeter b 
Thesmophoros in 'AXtfioi/c (an Attic demibs\ and their 
return to Athens. 

4. The Eleusinia (ra 'EXevo'cVca) were two feasts, the 
lesser and the greater, also in honour of Demeter and her 
daughter (Kopii), The lesser served also as a preparation 
for those who were to be initiated (/ivirrai, fjiveitrdai), and 
was held yearly in the month Anthesteridn at Agree on the 
Ilissus. The greater Eleusinia seem also to have been c 
celebrated once a year, during nine days in the month Boedro- 
mion, with purifications, sacrifices, and processions to Eleusis 
(^lairxpCf laKxaieiy^ as preparatory to the Holy Spectacle 
{ahroypia^ CTTOTrrai). The initiation was open to all Helenes. 
The priests {lepo<liavrai) were taken from the EumolpKdae, 
who had also a certain jurisdiction in religious matters. 

Besides these were a number of inferior festivals, such 
as the Oapy^Xia, the Upo/ii^deta, the 'H^atorEia, the A^Xca, 
to which Theoriae were sent, and many others. 

§ 32. Priests and Worship. 

Of the priesthoods, some were accessible to all whose 145 
fathers and grandfathers had been citizens ; others were d 
confined to certain sacerdotal families, the EumolpKdae and 
Ceryces for instance, who were employed in the service of 
the Eleusinian Den^eter; and the Eteobutadse in that of 
Athene Polias. It was requisite that all priests should be 
of legitimate birth, without bodily defect, and of unblameable 
life and conversation. These particulars were ascertained 
by a Dokimasia. They were generally elected by lot, 
sometimes from a reduced number of candidates previously 
nominated. The time of their continuance in office varied. 
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A Their duties consisted in preparing such sacrifices as were 
either prescribed by usage^ or enjoined by the oracle, or 
by the people ^ in taking care that the arrangements and 
interests of the Temple were observed by individuals who 
brought private offerings, and in calling in, and taking 
charge of the Temple revenues, of which they were required 
to render an account to the Logistae and Euthyni. The 
priests themselves received a share of the income, par- 
ticularly of the sacrifices, but in all other respects they 
seem to have borne the usual burdens in common with their 

B fellow-citizens. Many religious solemnities were under the 
charge of the magistrates ; ' for instance, the king was en- 
trusted with the arrangement of the Eleusinian and Lensean 
festivals, and the Archon with that of the Dionysia and 
Thargelia. The other officers employed in matters relating 
to public worship were the iirifieXTiTal rwv fivarripiiay, rQv 
Aioi'vaiLJv, the Tafjilai rStv ispwy xp-vy/^artov, the three c^ij- 
yi^rat, who decided legal questions respecting the privileges 
of the priests, and interpreted prodigies and Sioo'iy/xiai, 
several sorts of iepoTroioi, who officiated at the sacrifices, 

c the fiuHvai, elected by the people, and charged with the 
purchase of beasts for sacrifice, the ten Athlothetes (a6Ao- 
Oirai) or judges of the gymnastic and musical contests at 
the Panathenaea, with many others. 

§ 33. Decline of Religion. 

146 Although the state watched over religion, and punished 
unbelief and blasphemy with great severity, and public 
worship, as wealth and the love of splendour increased, 
was embellished with the richest works of art ; yet the 
belief in their traditionary deities was gradually undermined 
D in the schools of the philosophers, and a sort of free-thinking 
spirit combined with superstition divested their splendid 
ceremonial of its religious significance, whilst it retained 
the m^re outward form for the sake of its beauty and mag- 
nificence. Religious worship was thus degraded into a mere 
intellectual pastime, or means of amusement to the spec- 
tators of its works of art, its choruses and dramas, or at 
most a device for relieving the wants of the people \ dr 
supplying them with sensual gratification from the magni- 
tude and richness of its sacrifices. 

> [From the donations of meat usual at sacrifices.] 
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C. Military Affairs. 

§ 34. Military service. 

By the constitution of Solon only the three first classes 147 
£82] were required to serve as soldiers, the rich on horseback, a 
and the rest as heavy-armed infantry {onKiTai), These 
classes were selected for regular military service eic uaro- 
Xoyov. The Thetes served only as. light-armed soldiers, 
seamen or marines (€7ri/3arac). Similar duties were also 
generally performed by the Metoeci. Slaves were never 
taken except in cases of. extreme necessity. In later times 
we often find the Thetes and Metceci serving as Hoplites. 
Citizens served from their eighteenth to their twentieth 
year as irfpiTroXoi within the Attic territory. The regular b 
period of service was from the twentieth to the sixtieth 
year, but the maximum age varied each time according to 
circumstances. By the levy, which was founded on the 
division into Phylae, the soldiers were distributed into 
ra^iQ and \6\oi. From the time of Pericles the soldiers 
received pay, varying in amount at different times. The 
usual wages of common soldiers were two obols daily, and 
the same, sum for necessaries, when they were not furnished 
in kind; but they oflen received much more. Officers 
received double ; the cavalry three times as much as the c 
!Hoplites, and the commander-in-chief quadruple. As a 
general rule, the soldiers were required to forage for them- 
selves, which was by no means difficult in the earlier times, 
when war was carried on only during the summer months. 
In the more important campaigns, however, and expe- 
ditions (especially by sea), the 'State supplied all sorts of 
provisions ; but wherever it was possible the soldiers re- 
ceived money, and bought for themselves whatever the 
market afforded {ayopav irapexeiv), 

§ 35. Infantry. Cavalry. 
The Infantry was composed of heavy-armed soldiers or 148 
Hoplites, whose iravotrkia consisted of a helmet, coat of d 
mail, large shield (ottXoi/), lance, and sword; and light- 
armed {\ft\oi, yv^voi). An intermediate corps were the 
TTcXraffrai, organized by Iphicrates: their arms consisted 
of a javelin and light shield (ireXriy). From the time of 
Themistocles, Athens maintained a standing body of three 
hundred cavalry, which was afterwards increased to six 
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A hundred, then to one thousand, and at last, including the 
Hippotoxotse, to twelve hundred men, who received each 
a icaraardinQ for the purchase of his horse, which was also 
kept for him hy the state. During the Peloponnesian war 
many mercenary light troops were employed, armed after a 
fashion unknown at Athens (for instance, Peltastae from 
Thrace, and archers from Crete). At a later period mer- 
cenary troops were very commonly employed here as in 
other states. 

§ 36. Officers. Generals (ffrpanyyoi), 

149 The most important officers were the Strategi {iffrparriyoi), 
B who were ten in number, annually chosen by the votes of 

the people, subject to the especial condition that they 
should be lawfully married and possessors of landed pro- 
perty. In ancient times they all took the field, and com- 
manded each a day in turn. Aflerwards, when the original 
objects of their appointment began to be more and more 
forgotten, seldom more than two or three were sent out. 
In this case either one acted as commander-in-chief, or the 
command was divided equally among them all, or each 

c was chief at his own station. Frequently, however, we find 
armies commanded by leaders who were not Strategi. Toge- 
ther with the command of the forces the Strat^ had also 
other important duties. Besides being chaiged with the 
management of all the taxes and civic services relating to 
war, they superintended the fitting out of the fleet and the 
levying of soldiers, and had jurisdiction in cases of military 
offences, such as doTf>ar£/a, ^ccX/a, Xsiworalioy^: it was 
their business to provide for the security of the land, sea, 
and frontier. They had the power of calling the people 

D together to decide on questions connected with war. The 
office was highly esteemed, especially after the Persian war, 
on account of the splendid talents of the men by whom it 
was filled, such as Miltiades, Themistocles, and Cimon. 

$ 37. TaxiarchSf Lochagi, HipparcHsy PkylarcTis, Peri-' 

polarchs, 

150 The Taxiarchs (ra£/apxoi) were ten in number, chosen 
by the people by Chirotonia. Each of them commanded 
his own TaliQf and took part in the councils held by the 

' This word ocenis in the G«n. with dUeti, 
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Strategi [149]. The smaller divisions of the army were com- a 
manded hy Lochagi (Aox«yo/), and other inferior officers. 
The Perip61i [147, a] had their own ireptw6\apxoi. The 
cavalry were commanded by their own Hipparchs (twvap" 
Xot), of whom there were two chosen annually, and by ten 
Phylarchs, (iftvXapxoi), subject in both instances to the 
control of the Strategi. In time .of peace they conducted 
the exercises of the cavalry, took the lead in religious pro- 
cessions, and superintended the recruiting for the cavalry 
from those who were qualified by their census to serve in 
that corps. 

§ 38. Manner of making War. 

During the period of hostilities with Persia, the Greeks 151 
learnt to conduct their campaigns on a laiger scale; and b 
subsequently in their various foreign and domestic wars 
many sorts of fortifications were erected, and improvements 
introduced. Miltiades had already employed engines in 
the siege of Paros ; but it was in the Persian war that the 
art of attacking fortified places made the most rapid 
advances, and at a later period obtained its highest degree 
of perfection under Demetrius Poliorcetes. Several sorts 
of engines {jirt\avai) and works are mentioned by authors; 
such as the xiapia^ irvpyoi, x^^^^'t^ i^^tudo (for the defence c 
of the besiegers), jcpiocy aries (in Philip's time), icaraircXrai 
and \i&o/i6\a (machines for hurling stones and other 
missiles). The state took especial care to excite men to 
deeds of bravery by the hope of reward. The wounded 
were attended at the public expense, the dead celebrated 
in funeral orations (\oyot eircra^ioc), and their children 
educated by the state. On the other hand cowards were 
punished with Atimia. 

§ 39. The Fleet. 

The Athenians were indebted for the nucleus of their 152 
fleet to Themistocles, at whose suggestion twenty triremes d 
were built every year ; the merit of augmenting it is due to 
Cimon and Pericles. At the battle of Salamis it consisted 
of two hundred large ships, and at a later period of nearly 
four hundred. Their ships of war {pfjeg /lairpac), which 
were managed by oars, especially in .manoeuvring, werfe 
generally triremes (rpc^jocic). The crew (rXiipwfxa) con- 
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A sisted of about two hundred men ; viz. at least one hundred 
and seventy rowers {vavrai and epirai ; sixty-two on the 
upper bank, and fifty-four on each of the lower ones) ; and 
marines or sea-soldiers (circ/3iirac) armed in a peculiar man- 
ner ; besides archers on board some ships. On board 
transports (o>rpari(iircr^ec» 6ir\iTaywyoi\ the proportions 
were of course different, the number of seamen being ' re- 
duced as low as possible. At a later period (about b. c. 330) 
they began to employ larger ships, quadriremes and quin- 

B queremes. Among the smaller vessels were Triaconters 
{rptaic6yTopoi)y and Penteconters (ire 1^171:0 vropoc), vessels 
with thirty and fifty oars. There were also ships of 
burden (oXicd^ec), and small pinnaces or boats (fceXi}rcc» 
vXoia), The rowers were generally taken from the poorest 
class of citizens and Metoeci, and were sometimes even 
slaves. 

§ 40. Naval Officers — Equipment — EngagemefUs, 

153 The legislation in naval affairs belonged of course to the 
people, but the general management was in the hands of 
the fiovXri. The chief command was vested in the Strategi 
(the admiral's ship was called fi trTparriyiQ vavg). To them, 

c also, in conjunction with officers especially appointed to that 
duty (d7ro<rroXc(c)$ was committed the superintendence 
of the equipment of the fleet. A single trireme was com- 
manded by a Trierarch, who in ancient times received from 
the state merely her hull, but at a later period all her stores, 
standing and running rising (<r«i, i^u-a .al cp</ia<rr<i). 
oars, rudder, masts, sails, cables, and anchors. In the 
Attic harbours were several docks (vea^pia), sheds {peuxr^ 
oiKoi)y and storehouses {aicevodflKai). The superintendence 
of the stores was committed to ImfxtXrirai rdy rcbipiwi^, an 

D office to which one person out of each Phyle was annually 
elected. They kept an account of every thing belonging 
to the equipment and rigging of the fleet, and had the 
Hegemony (right of presidency) in trials connected with 
their department. — The most formidable weapon in naval 
engagements was the beak (efjifioXoy), with which they 
endeavoured to sink (irara^veii') or disable the enemy's 
vessels. Their principal manoeuvres were the decWXovc, 
or breaking the line, and the TspiirXovQf or outflanking the 
enemy. 
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D. Finance. 

I, 

§ 41. Expenditure — Cost of Public Worship, 

One very considerable item of public expenditure was 154 
the outlay required for the celebration of public worship a 
with its sacrifices, processions (vofiirai), theatrical exhibi- 
tions and -games at the great feasts, such as the Panathenaea, 
Dionysia, Eleusinia, &c. It is true that these expenses 
were defrayed in part by private contributions and liturgies, 
but the liabilities incurred by the state were still very con- 
siderable. Another great expense was the sending of 
sacred embassies (deutpiai) to Delos, Delphi, and the great 
national games. For these Theoriae two Triremes (the b 
Delian and the Paralian) were constantly kept in commis- 
sion, their crews receiving four oboli per man daily. The 
state did not indeed charge itself with these disbursements, 
but still a sum was granted to the. Trierarchs out of the 
public chest to meet their necessarily increased expenditure. 

§ 42. War : the Standing Army — the Navy. 

The expenses incurred by the Athenians in their frequent 155 
wars were necessarily very considerable, especially after the 
time of Pericles, when the troops received pay, although the 
citizens provided their own clothing and arms. One heavy c 
item was the maintenance and education of the sons of those 
who fell in battle, who were also provided, as Ephebi, with 
a iravoirXin. Another regular expense was the KaraaraaiQ 
(ces equestre) and (fItoq (hordearium) for each man who 
served in the cavalry. [On their number, see 148, a] — 
It was proposed by Themistocles that Athens should build 
annually twenty Triremes as men-of-war. Although this 
number was never exactly observed, yet it was required d 
that some should be built every year, under the inspection 
of the Senate, to whom this duty was committed. 

§ 43. Public Buildings — Police — Public Rewards. 

Considerable sums were expended in the construction 156 
and maintenance of public buildings; such as fortifications, 
docks, arsenals, walls (of the city and harbours), water- 
courses, streets, gymnasia, courts of justice, theatres, 
temples, Leschce, all sorts of works of art, &c. We may 
also reckon as items of expenditure the raising and main- 
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A tainiDg tbe police force (roUrai\ which gradually reached 
the Dumber of twelve hundred men, all slaves, who received 
pay from the state. To this may be added national rewards', 
public entertainment in the Prytaneum, presents to foreign 
ambassadors^ &c. 

§ 44. Payment for certain Public Duties, 

157 Many persons employed in the. service of the state re- 
ceived payment, especially af^r the time of Pericles. Among 
these pajrments may be reckoned ro eKKXtitriaariKoy or fuaOoQ 
ircXiiffcnffrurdc, wages for attendance in the public Assem- 
bly, at first one, afterwards three oboli ; to /3ovX£vrcr6y, the 

B Senator's fee, one drachma a day ; to iucatrnxov, the judge's 
or Juror's fee, a triobolus*. To prevent iabuses it was pro- 
vided by the law that no person should receive payment for 
the attendance at two places in one day. The magistrates 
had no pay ; but many other public functionaries received 
a remuneration for their trouble : for instance, the public 
advocates (jnyiiKoi, avviiyopoi), the inspectors of gymnasia 
{auMftpoyioTai^ the Nomothetse, the state physicians, and a 
whole ho^t of secretaries, heralds, and other public officers. 

c There were also, besides the Prytanes, many functionaries 
who were boarded in the Prytaneum (a/rjyeric ev irpvTavei^\ 
and tnany were atiffiroi [those to whom this public main- 
tenance had been granted for life]. Ambassadors received 
an allowance for travelling expenses (c^o^cov, voftuoy)* 

§ 45. Various largesses (Btavofiaif lia^oaet^). 

1 58 After the erection ,of the great stone theatre, the persons 
who contracted to keep it in repair (fieatptivai or dfarpon-iJ- 
Xoc) were accustomed to demand payment for entrance from 
each individual ; but a regulation was proposed by Pericles 
that this expense (to dtutpiKdy), amounting to two oboli per 

* These rewards were seldom pecuniary. They generally con- 
sisted in maintenance at the public expense, Ateleia (immunity 
from taxation generally, or exemption from certain liturgies and con- 
tributions), a golden chaplet (for the Buleutse, for instance, and 
sometimes for mdividual statesmen, as in the case of Pericles, who 
was the first that received ^this honour), statues, as those erected in 
honour of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and subsequently of Conon. 
These statues were afterwards set up in great numbers. Demetrius 
Phalereus had three hundred and sixty in one year. 

* The payment of this sum was perhaps t)f but short continuance ; 
the regular juror's fee, both before and after it, being ttoo oboli. 
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head, should be defrayed out of the public exchequer, a 
This rule was so far extended in later times, as to allow to 
each citizen a payment of two oboli daily for three suc- 
cessive days at all the great feasts (Upofjiriviat), whether 
there were any performance or not. This distribution, 
which was by no means restricted to the poorest classes, was 
supported out of the balance in the public exchequer, which 
strictly speaking ought to have been carried to the Account 
of the war fund, and was at last applied by Demosthenes 
to its original use. The managers of these Theorica seem b 
latterly to have acquired considerable influence, through the 
popularity of the arrangement [162, c]. Another sort of 
largess was the pension received by poor invalid soldiers 
(a^vyarot). This regulation was afterwards extended to all 
impotent persons, who received one or two oboli daily. The 
distribution of these pensions was entrusted to the Senate ; 
and all who applied for them, were subjected to a strict ex- 
amination. We have already mentioned that the children 
of those who fell in battle were maintained at the public 
expense. Lastly, in times of scarcity, corn was purchased c 
by the government, and given or sold at a reduced price 
to the people. 

§ 46. Revenue (n-opoi, frpoaoSol), 

Until the growing power of Athens gave her a control 159 
over the wealth of foreign states, and her increased public 
expenditure called for regular or extraordinary contributions 
from her more substantial citizens, the public revenue was 
very inconsiderable. Afterwards it gradually increased, 
and is reckoned by Aristophanes (Vesp. 660), at two d 
thousand talents yearly, a calculation which will not appear 
enormous, if we remember that the tribute paid by the 
allies amounted alone to twelve hundred talents. Before 
the Peloponnesian war the state had collected a consider- 
able amount of treasure, which was all expended in that 
war. — The public income was either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary ; the former derived from the regular taxes, the 
latter from prize-money in time of war, or from the extra- 
ordinary contributions (voluntary or compulsory) of the 
citizens. 
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§ 47. Ordinary Revenue from the Landed Property of the 
State, the Alien- Tax, and Duties, 

160 To the ordinary receipts belonged, (1) The income from 
A the various landed property of the state, arable land, 

pasture, forest, salt-pits, mines (fiiraWa), especially the 
silver mines of Laurium. All these were public property, 
held by the occupiers subject to a ground rent, in addition 
to the price originally paid for the purchase. We may 
also place under this head houses, and the Theatre. The 
Temples also had their glebes, the rent of which was ex- 
pended in the service of religion. (2) Taxes or contri- 
butions from Metoeci or foreigners, who exercised any 

B profession or trade. The Alien-Tax (ro fUToUiov) was 
twelve drachmae yearly for a man, and six for a woman 
without sons. Even the slaves seem to have paid a tax. 
(3) Duties. The duty on imports or exports by sea was 
two per cent (wtvTqKooTii)^ exclusive of a small payment 
for the use of the harbour and the public warehouses. The 
amount of duty on goods brought overland is not known. 
The three sources of revenue (ji^rj) just enumerated were 
farmed out ; the larger contracts being taken by companies 
(rcXwi'tti), over which h^yjibvai or rcXoivapxai presided. 

c The management of these contracts was entrusted to the 
Senate. The state endeavoured to guard itself against any 
loss from these farmers of the revenue by requiring security 
and enacting stringent laws. Defaulters were visited, like 
other state debtors, with Atimia ; at the expiration of the 
ninth Prytany the debt was doubled, and the amount levied 
on their property : they might be thrown into prison ; and 
the law with regard to them was so severe, that they were 
excepted, in common with persons guilty of high treason, 
from the benefit of the enactment which provided that no 

D Attic citizen should be imprisoned if he could find three 
persons of the same class with himself, who were willing 
to become his sureties. 

§ 48. FineSy Payments on Law-suits — Confiscations. 

161 Under the head of revenue derived from the courts of 
justice we may especially reckon the n-pvrai'cla and trapa- 
trrcKTu^ already mentioned in our chapter on the administra- 
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tion of the laws [131, b. c], fines (rtfiffftaTa\ such as the a 
thousand drachmas exacted from those who failed to obtain 
the votes of a fifth part of the judges [126, d], &c. ; 
and, lastly, confiscation. These sources of revenue became 
considerable in later times, when all the disputes of the 
allies were decided at Athens. 

§ 49. Tribute-money of the Allies, 

Another more recent source of revenue, but jthe most 162 
productive of all, was the tribute paid by the allies {<l>6poiy 
TsXtf Twv ir6\ib)v)y which the Athenians, especially after 
B. c. 460, when the common treasury was transferred 
to Athens, looked upon as their own. Aristides fixed it b 
at four hundred and sixty talents yearly; in the time of 
Pericles it amounted to six hundred, and at a later period 
under Alcibiades to more than two thousand. During the 
Peloponnesian war the form was changed from a direct 
impost to a harbour duty, which the Athenians collected 
in the allied states, and which amounted to five per cent, 
on imports and exports. The whole of this revenue was 
lost towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, but after- 
wards partially recovered. Originally the custody of this c 
treasure was entrusted to ten Hellenotamiae, chosen yearly; 
and it was unlawful to expend it except against the barba- 
rians : but latterly Athens employed it as she thought fit. 
After the Anarchy (b.c. 404), we find in the place of the 
Hellenptamiae the cVtfieXijrac tQv OetapiKuip [158, a], whose 
office became so popular, that almost the whole administra- 
tion of the finances was committed to them. 

§ 50. Ordinary Services of the Citizens {Aeirovpyiai 

eyKvKXioi), 

The oppressive character of the Attic democracy mani- 163 
fested itself in the number of public burdehs which it 
imposed on the wealthier .members of the community, d 
These services or Liturgies, which were established for the 
purpose of relieving the public exchequer at the expense 
of individual citizens, were either ordinary annual pay- 
ments (cyicvicXioi), or extraordinary contributions in time 
of war. The ordinary liturgies, all of which had reference 
to religious worship, were exacted according to a regular 
cycle from all the members of each Phyle, who possessed 
a property amounting to at least three talents. They con- 
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A sisted of, (1) xopYiyiai or the duty of providing the choms 
> at theatrical entertainments and festivals, and of seeing 
that they were duly trained and instructed, as well as 
furnished with every thing necessary for tlieir performance 
(xopTiyily iki^^fOao'i or ay^piKo'iQ \opoiQ, avX?}ra7c, rpay^" 
^oiQ*), (2) rvfiraffcap^^m, which seems to have consisted 
in supplying all that was requisite for the celebration of 
certain festivals or sacred games. One branch of this 
service seems to have been the Lampadarchy, or super- 
intendence of the torch-race on particular occasions [143, d]]. 
B The prizes, generally tripods, were laid up in the Temples 
of the gods, where they served to confer honour on the 
whole Phyle. (3) *Apxi6ewpiaf a duty performed by the 
chief members of the sacred embassies sent to Delos and 
elsewhere at the celebration of the great national ganies. 
A part, however, of the expense of these embassies was 
borne by the state. (4) *E(7r/aaic, or the entertaining the 
members of a Phyle (^vXtrtka hTirya), 

§ 51. Extraordinary Sources of Revenue. 

164 Extraordinary sources of revenue were the sale of 
booty taken in war, and the tribute imposed on conquered 
c enemies. Sometimes, under peculiar circumstances, the 
public Assembly was called upon for voluntary contribu- 
tions (iTTc^otrecc) from citizens and Metoeci; or a pro- 
perty tax (eiV^opat, trihuia) was imposed on all persons, 
except the Thetes, payable in different proportions accord- 
ing to the amount of property. In this case it would seem 
that only the Pentacosiomedimni were rated to the full 
amount, the census (jifjirtfia) of the other classes being only 
an aliquot part of their property (ovaia). From b. c. 
378 a new plan was introduced, by which only a portion 
D of the property was rendered taxable. For example, the 
one hundred and twenty richest men in each Phyle were 
divided into two <7v/i/iop/ai. Out of each Symmoria 
were again selected the fifteen richest, who were charged 
with the extraordinary taxes, and in case of necessity with 
a forced loan to the state {irpoeiffifiepnv). If any one 

' Theatrical representations were giren in the city at the civic 
Dionysia and the Lensea, and in the country at the rural Dionysia. 
The poets applied to the magistrates for permission to exhibit uieir 
pieces (xopbv atrav), and those to whom it was granted were supplied 
with a chorus by the choregi, among whom they were appointed by lot. 
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objected to his own rating, as compared with that of a a 
neighbour, he might claim an actual exchange of property 
(a»^/^flric), unless the other would consent to under- 
take the liturgies in his stead. Shares in the Cleruchise 
and mines were, however, not included in this valuation. 
In cases of public embarrassment we have instances of the 
government raising loans from the sacred treasuries, or 
from citizens, Metoeci, or even the citizens of other 
states. 

§ 52. Extraordinary Liturgies — The Trierarchy. 

The most important extraordinary liturgy was the 165 
Trierarchy, or charge of equipping trireme^ for war. In b 
ancient times there were forty-eight, and afler the time of 
Clisthenes fifly Naucrarise, each of which furnished a ship^ 
and two cavalry soldiers. At a later period the Strategi 
chose the requisite number of Trierarchs from the wealthier 
citizens. These officers either themselves took the com- 
mand of their ships, or provided substitutes. Until towards 
the end of the Peloponnesian war the hull and mast, with the 
pay and provisions of the crew, were furnished by the state : 
the stores, tackle, &c., being provided by the Trierarcb, 
who was required to keep his vessel in seaworthy condition, c 
Subsequently we find the stores also provided by the state. 
If a Trierarch complained that his ship had sustained 
damage in a storm without any fault on his part, a X)iadi- 
casia was instituted, to determine whether the loss should 
fall on him or on the state. Instead of one Trierarch 
being charged with the equipment of a ship, the expense in 
later times was often divided between two, and not unfre- 
quently persons compounded for their Trierarchies. After- 
wards (from B.C. 357) the plan of Symmorise [164, i>] was 
extended to the Trierarchy, the ships being divided among d 
them, so that a number of persons, greater or less accord- 
ing to circumstances, were united for the equipment of a 
vessel (ffwiTcXeic). This arrangement, however, being 
sometimes unfair as regarded the three hundred richest 
citizens, a law was afterwards passed in the time of 
Demosthenes, by which the possessor of ten talents was 
required to equip one trireme, and men of larger fortune 
a number (not exceeding three) in proportion to their 
means, the less wealthy citizens being still allowed to 

F 2 
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A' club together. The Trierarchy continued a year, at the 
expiration of which an account was rendered to d)e Logistse. 
Trierarchies were sometimes undertaken voluntarily, or 
particular stores furnished, or triremes presented to the 
state by individuals. 

§ 53. General arrangements respecting ordinary and 

extraordinary Liturgies. 

166 Exemption from lituigies was rare, except in the cases 
of Archons, orphans in a state of pupilage, and unmarried 
Epicleri [115, c]. No citizen was required to undertake 
two liturgies in one year, or the same liturgy two years in 
succession. Even the Metoeci were liable to this burden, 

B which, although it now and then presented a favorable 
opportunity for display to the vain and ambitious, was in 
most cases an intolerable annoyance. 

§ 54. Management of the Finances. Different officers for 
the collection f custody, and disbursement of the public 
funds. 

167 The chief control over the finances was exercised, as we 
have already mentioned, by the Senate ; but the details of 
management were committed to certain officers. Those 

c charged with the receipt of the public revenue were the 
irpdicropeQ (number unknown), who collected fines; the 
ten irwXriTai charged with the sale of confiscated property, 
and the farming out of the revenue, ten avodeKrai (intro- 
duced by Clisthenes in the place of the old KtoXaKpirai^) 
who received the public income, kept memoranda and 
accounts, and decided disputes in matters connected with 
their office. The moneys received were paid into the public 
Treasury in the Parthenon, where they were committed to 
the care of the ten rafiiai r^c ^eov, who had also charge of 

D the treasures belonging to the Temple. Latterly disburse- 
ments were made by a ra/i/ac r^c ^(oi«:^(rewc, or tCjv KoiyQv 
irpoerd^w*', chosen by vote every four years. This officer 
had charge of the funds required for the current expenditure 
of the state, and paid such sums as were ordered to the 

® In later times the office of the fcwXacperae appears to have been 
confined to the payment of the jurors' fees and the providing the 
public meals in the Prytaneum. 
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magistrates and other functionaries, as well as all other a 
extraordinary items disbursed by command of the people. 
He kept an account of receipts and disbursements, which 
was checked by a comptroller (avnypa^cvc TfjQ ^coticr/ffcoic), 
appointed for that purpose. The ra/u/ac acted as overseer 
of all collectors, and of the public mines, to which duties 
special officers were also appointed, such as oEowoioi, 
ruxoiroioif rpiripoiroioif iirifAtXrihd riov veiapiwvy &c. Besides 
the public treasure there were several separate funds set 
apart for the purpose of religious worship ; and various 
Temple-revenues arising both from the consecrated land 
(or glebe) and various augmentations from a per-centage b 
on confiscations and fines. From b. c. 420 all these funds 
were kept t<^ether in the Acropolis under the care of ten 
rafAiai twv OtQv, who were chosen by lot from the Penta- 
cosiomedimni, 

§ 55. Money (pSfntrfAa), 

The supply of the nobler metals, which was small at 168 
first, increased by degrees, the prices of all commodities 
rising in proportion. The Attic silver coinage, although 
gradually debased, was still purer than that of most other 
states, and in consequence was always highly valued in all c 
commercial transactions. The most common silver coins 
were the Drachma (^pax/'v)) which was the hundredth part 
of a Mina (jJLrd) or Attic pound, and the Tetradrachmon 
(Terpadpaxfiov) called also a trrariip. The Didrachmon 
(H^paxfiov) was more rare. Sixty Minae made a Talent. 
It must be observed however that the Talent and Mina were 
imaginary coins. A Drachma contained six Oboli (o/3o\oi) 
or two Triobola (rpcte»/3oXa) ; an Obol two Hemiobolia (^/ui- 
ofioXia), The copper coins were xnXicoI, of which eight 
made an Obol ; \£7rra, each of which was the seventh part d 
of a Cbalcus, and Dichalcon (^/^(aXwi'), or the fourth part 
of an OboF. Their gold coins were Staters (<rrar^p€c 
Xpverot) equal in weight to two Drachmas, but in value to 
twenty'. The Daric (^apec«:<$c)» which was frequently 
employed in Grecian trade, had the same weight and value 
as the Stater. There were also iifii-j^vvoi^ worth ten 

' There were also silver corns of the same valae, 
' The proportion of gold to silver was, therefore, as 1 : 10. It 
afterwards rose {gradually to 1 : 15. 

F 3 
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A DrachmiB. Not only the state, but iodividud Demi» had 
the right of coining money*. 

PRIVATE LIFE. 
§ 1. General Remarks.. 

169 In all the relations of private life we find a marked dif- 
ference between the Spartans and Athenians. In the former 
state, domestic life was little more than a name, the conduct 
of every citizen being regulated by ancient unchangeable 
customs sanctioned by the state. x\then8, on the contrary, 
was the home of liberty ; and with the exdeption of the 
liabilities necessary to the existence of the state, which 
were not unalterable, but capable of modification, each 

B citizen was free to live as he pleased. 

§ 2. Trades, 

1 70 The most important sources of profit were agriculture* 
rearing of cattle, and commerce. The -soil of Attica, although 
by no means remarkable for its fertility, was diligently cul- 
tivated. Its chief products were olives, figs, wine of in- 
different quality ; with marble, silver, and lead from the 
mineral kingdom. The mountain districts were favorable 
to the breeding of cattle, the coasts to fishing. The land 
did not produce sufficient corn fi)r the consumption of the 

c inhabitants ; a considerable quantity was therefore im- 
ported every year from Pontus, Egypt, Syria, Sicily, and 
Libya. Many laws were enacted with the view of insuring 
a sufficient supply. Their other imports were wood, various 
materials for ship-building, iron and copper from Pontus, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and several of the islands, the more 
generous wines from the islands, &c. The exports con- 
sisted of manufactured goods, such as arms, and other 
hardware, all sorts of fine lamps, furniture, and vases, 

D clothes and woven articles. Oil also was exported. 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

171 The trade of Attica was greatly promoted by the num- 
ber of excellent harbours, the superiority of ber coinage. 

' We often read of the M^net&n standard of weights and coinage, 
which borte a proportion of 5 ; 3 to the Attic standard of Solon. On© 
-^ginetan talent = 10,000 Att. drachmae. The Euboic talent, which 
seems to have been originally equivalent to the old or ante-Solonie 
Attic, was latterly used only as a weight, and bore a proportion to that 
of Solon of 25 : 18. 
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ai\d the wisdom of her commercial laws and commercial a 
police. Exportation was not permitted unconditionally. * 
Grain and several other articles could not be sent out of 
Attica at all, nor could weapons be exported to an enemy's 
country. Wars were oflen occasioned by commercial re- 
strictions or prohibitions; and sometimes it was found 
necessary to obtain a supply of indispensable articles, 
especially corn, by compulsory means. For instance, the - 
buying up of com was restricted, and the dealers placed 
under rigid surveillance. Handicraftsmen, and small 
tradesmen (icaTrijXoi), in ancient times were not very highly b 
esteemed, nor were those trades ever exercised by mem- 
bers of the more distinguished families; yet we find artisans 
like Cleon and HyperbSlus raising themselves, to power 
through the democratic constitution of the government. 
Solon, and afterwards Themistocles and Pericles, especially 
favored manufacturing industry. All trades were open 
both to citizens and Metoeci. 

§ 4. Weights and Measures. 

The Hellenes seem originally to have derived their scale 172 
of weights and measures from the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians through the Phoenicians. Of those in use among the 
Athenians, the most important were the Olympic foot (irouc) c 
which was divided into four raXaiorat or spans, or sixteen 
^cLKTvXoiy twelve Dactyli made a tnridafirt* The vfj-^vQ, 
Cubit or Ell, was equal to l^ feet, six Palaestae, or twenty- 
four Dactyli; the irvyuiv to five Palaestae, or twenty 
Dactyli. The Spyuia or Fathom was six feet ; the vXiQpov^ 
one hundred feet. (It was also a superficial measure of 
ten thousand square feet.) The tTrdhov contained six 
hundred Greek, or six hundred and twenty-five Roman feet. 
After the Olympic games had become a general Grecian fes- 
tival, the stadion was generally used as a measure of length d 
for the greater distances. 

§ 5. Same subject continued. 

The measures for liquids were. 173 

')(pvg {congius) = -^^ Metretes. 

iearrtQ (sextarius) = 4 Chus. 

kotvXt} {hemtna) = \ Xestes. 

TirapTov =z -J- Cottle. 

olvfiafov =5 i Tetarton. 

, KvadoQ = 4 Oxybaphon. 

p 4 
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A The measures for dry goods were 

eKTCvQ =: i Medimnns. 

fffxicKTov •=t I Hekteus. 

j^oTyiJ = \ Hemiekton. 

£effn?c = \ Choenix. 

KoTvXrj = "J- Xestes. 

KvadoQ = ^Cotyle. 

5 6. Division of Time, 

174 The Attic year was lunar, like that of all the Hellenic 
B states. The number of days in each month was alternately 

twenty-nine and thirty (jifjyec koIXoi koI irX^pecc). But as 
the lunar year, which contained three hundred and fifty- 
four days, did not correspond with the solar year, an inter- 
calary month (ft^v ififiiXtfiOQ or cfi/3oXi/iafoc) was added 
from time to time. Afterwards fixed rules were established 
for the intercalation, when- the months began to be arranged 
according to cycles. At first there was a cycle of two years 
(rp££riyptc)f afterwards of eight (dicrocriyp«c), and lastly of 
sixteen (ccicai^cicacrT^pec)* The first calendar was published 

c by Meton (b.c.432), who invented a period of nineteen years 
or six thousand nine hundred and forty days (kyvfaKai^eKa-' 
trripiQ, MirupoQ hiavroo), which continued for a long time 
to be the general mode of computing time. By this method 
seven months were intercalated in nineteen years ; namely, 
in the third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, 
and nineteenth year. With regard to the number of days 
in each month he made the following arrangement. As his 
cycle of nineteen years would give in two hundred and thirty- 
five months of thirty days, seven thousand and fifty days, 

D that is, one hundred and ten too many, he left out every sixty- 
third day (fifiipa c£aip£0'(/ioc)> the effect of which was that 
the Attic months, which had previously been fixed {koiXoi 
or TrXi^pecc)) were now changeable. Many changes, however, 
were afterwards introduced, especially by Callippus. 

§ 7* Same subject continiLed. 

1 75 The names of the Attic months were 

Mer«y«r.,«,< S „early=our >%.] 
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Uvaverj/iwy 

MaifxciKTripiutv ^ Autumn months. 

Hoffei^ewv 

Ta/Jiri\iwy 

^AvdetTTripK^y ^ Winter months. 

QapyriXnJv ^ Spring months. 

- In the intercalary year, after the month Poseideon, a second 
Poseideon of twenty-nine or thirty days was introduced, b 
Each Attic month was divided' into three decades. The 
first day of the month was called veofirjvia. The following 
days of the first decade were reckoned in their order with 
the addition of the word lara^ivov or dp^o/uei^ov (^lyvoc). 
In the same wtiy the days of the second decade had the 
addition of cttc ZUa or fieaovvTOQ^ and those of the third, 
iwi etfca^c. It was however more usual to reckon the days 
of the last decade backwards, with the addition tpdiyovTog 
or TravofxevoVf e. g. hvripa ipdivovToc^ the last day but one 
of the month (pridie calendas), or the twenty-ninth ofa/jirjv 
jtoIXoc, or twenty-eighth of a /i^r 7r\^p?yc. The thirtieth or 
last day of the month was styled ev^ff koI via [^*old and c 
new**'}. The Attic civil year began in the month Heca- 
tombaeon, which corresponded nearly to our July, 

§ 8. Physical and moral Training of Boys (jpoipri icai 

nai^eia). 

Education was fo^ the most part lefl to the discretion of 176 
individuals, the state interfering very little with the dis- 
cipline of youth. It depended in fact on the caprice of their 
parents whether they should be brought up or exposed. 
The father gave his sons in general a name, which in most 
instances, especially in the case of the firstborn, was that 
of the grandfather\ The education of children in the poorer d 
class consisted merely in learning the first elements, with 
some art or handicraft, which their parents were bound to 
teach them. A liberal education comprehended music (in 
the wider acceptation of the term), and gymnastics, die 
former for the cultivation of the mind, the latter for giving 

^ As the Greeks bore only one name, it was usual to distinguish 
them by addini; that of the father {trarpoOev dvofid^uv). The official 
designation was derived from the Demos, e.g. 'Avri^uv 6 Ki]<pi(rtvsy 
Ncieo<Trparo£ 6 Ocoa^ori^ov, AijfAoaOkvriQ AriiJio<T9kvov{; UaiuvuvQ, 

I 5 - 
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A health, strength, and ooveliness (ehflia) to the body. The 
special superintendence of the children was committed to 
a slave (irai^ayciiydc)* by whom they were always accom- 
panied until they were admitted among the Ephebi. In- 
struction in grammar began at seven years old,, and was 
ffiven by a grammarian, who taught the children (ypa/x/Liara 
ciidtTKeiv) the first elements (reading, writing, and arith- 
metic), together with recitation, learning by heart, and 
writing from dictation. For these exercises they generally 
used the writings of poets, such as Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, 

B &c. 

§ 9. Same subject continued. 

177 About their thirteenth year, the boys were sent to a 
Citharistes, who taught them as much music and singing as 
was thought necessary for a gentleman. In gymnastics 
they received the instruction of the irat^orpi/J^t in the Gym- 
nasia, whither they were sent, not so much for the purpose 
of qualifying them to become Athletes, as of giving them 
strength, pliability, and gracefulness. Education was su- 
perintended by the Areopagus. For this purpose, at least 
in later times, three aiatppoviaraif paid by the state, were 
stationed in the Gymnasia. Slaves were not allowed to 

c take part in the exercises. There were several regulations 
for the maintenance of discipline and morality, which bow- 
ever were gradually relaxed, as the character of the people 
degenerated. 

§ 10. Same subject continued. 

178 Their instruction in music and grammar continued 
until their eighteenth year, the two last years being 
chiefly spent in the Gymnasia, after which the youths were 
sent out to their two years* service as peripoli [147, a]. As 
civilization increased, the circle of education in both branches 
became wider. In the gymnastic school many began to 

D learn Hoplomachy, dancing, and riding ; whilst' music was 
followed by geometry, drawing, and at a later period by 
rhetoric, sophistry, and philosophy, which were often taught 
by celebrated professors on extravagant terms. The advance 
of education was aided especially by that taste for the ^ne 
arts which had been awaked even in the days of the Pisis- 
tratidae, and had been more widely developing itself since 
the time of Pericles, by the constant sight of the many 
plastic or dramatic works of art connected principally with 
public worship, and by the varied influence of their restless 
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political life. Hence the Athenians were distinguished for a 
politeness and a taste for the heautiful, as well as for an 
anxious yearning after knowledge, which they sought to 
gratify by lively discussion ai^d instructive conversation. 
Sometimes, however, this propensity degenerated into a love 
of trifling gossip (aBoXetTxia). 

§ 11. Female Education. 

The education of girls was conducted at home under the 179 
eye of their mother, and aimed rather at making them good - 
housewives than accomplished women. They generally 
led a very retired life, seldom appearing in public, except 
at religious festivals. It has been a subject of dispute, b 
whether they visited the theatres or not, but at all events 
in the olden time they were only permitted to be present at 
tragedies. They generally married very early ; and it 
was considered unbecoming for them to trouble themselves 
about state affairs, and matters which more properly be- 
longed to men. They were subject to the inspection of the 
yvvaiKoyofioi, an ofHce undoubtedly of modern creation. 
The free intercourse between the sexes enjoyed in our days, 
and the influence which it exercises over the whole life and 
character, both of males and females, were in great measure c 
unknown to the Athenians. 

§ 12. Meals. 

Among entertainments of a public character we have 180 
already mentioned the crlrrjai^ kv Trpvrayel^ and the kcTriaaiQf 
or feasting of the Phyle {ovXetiko. hlwva). Their social meals 
were the kpavoiy or pic-nics, to which each contributed his pro- 
portion either in money or provisions (avfifioXai), The usual 
daily meals were aKpdrLtryLa^ breakfast, Apterroi^, dinner [or 
luncheon, at noon], and helirvov, supper [or rather dinner, as 
being the principal meal of the day J. For many ages the 
entertainments of the Athenians were exceedingly simple ; 
but the luxury which began to reign in the time of Pericles, 
extended itself to their tables, which were furnished with 
the most exquisite delicacies of the continent and islands. 
Many ineffectual attempts were made to restrain this tide 
of extravagance by legislative enactments; such as pro- 
hibiting the use of unmixed wine or the invitation of more 
than thirty guests to a banquet, and making drunkenness 
in an Archon a capital offence. The entertainment, at 
which the guests reclined on couches (irXcrat) with cushions 

f6 
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A (flrrp(tf/iara)| consisted of several courses (iilirvov irpooifitoyy 
Kii^aXfj hivvov, iiri^opirtefia or /lera^dpiriay Bevrepai rpdw£(aif 
rpay^fiara, sweetmeats and fruit). Symposia or wine-parties 
usually followed the Suiryov [but were considered distinct 
parties]. The best wine was brought from the islands of 

. Chios .and Lesbos, and was generally drunk mixed with 
water, warm or cold (icpar^p). The entertainer, or who- 
ever did the honours at table and presided over the drinking* 
was termed ovfiirotriap'j^pQ. The guests were anointed and 
wore garlands at the Symposia. Besides conversation, they 

B were amused with jokes of Parasites (ycXta^roiroioi), music, 
songs (fficoXia), and dancing. After supper they had 
draughts {vittiio) and dice (jcvfiua^ but the favorite game 
of all was the norra/Soc* The women of the family took no 
part in these entertainments. 

§ 13. Dress. 

181 In their dress as well as their diet great changes were 
gradually introduced. The old Ionic costume, with its 
long flowing Chiton, generally of linen {x^riavtQ Xivoi), and 
the carefully frizzled hair with its golden cicadae (xP^ffoi 
rcVnycc)) were displaced by the shorter Doric Chiton of 
wool, and a more simple head-dress. A Chiton with an 

c opening in the sleeve for the left arm, worn principally by 
slaves and the labouring class, was called c£w/iic* The 
surtout {IfidrLov) consisted of one large square piece ; a 
coarser winter <;loak was called yXaiva^ a thinner, ')(kaviQ. 
The Ephebi had a particular sort of surtout (x^^^M^c). 
Generally speaking the men wore nothing on their heads, 
except on a journey (kvi^^, irtXoc, wcVaaoc, the last for 
Ephebi). On their feet they wore either soles or sandals, 
generally of leather (vTro^^/iara), or shoes which covered 
the whole foot, with several intermediate varieties (era v^aXta, 

D i:p»?7r/c, ifxfidgt fiXavrai, Mpo^ihg), The women's garments 
(of linen, wool, and (ivaaoc^ afterwards of silk, fiofilSvE) 
were long and flowing, confined by a girdle round the 
waist, and in this respect distinguished from the more free 
dnd light Doric costume. In later times luxury prevailed 
to a great extent in both sexes. 

§ 14. Houses. 

182 The Athenian men generally lived in public. Most of 
their time was passed in the Agora (vXiidovaa ayopd the fore- 
noon), or in visiting the Gymnasia and public shops or booths 
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of the hairdressers, dealers in perfumes, &c., which were all a 
places of general resort. A consequence of this sort of life 
was, that little attention was bestowed on domestic archi- 
tecture ; afterwards, however, as the interest in public life 
declined, men began to build more roomy and handsome 
private houses, which they filled with expensive furniture 
(mirXa, ffKevri), Of the character and arrangement of 
their houses we know very little* Most of those occupied 
by single families (olKtai) had no second story (virep^ov). 
The court in front of the house was called vpodvpov : in 
the interior was an open space (vtpitrrvXov) surrounded by b 
pillars. The apartments of the men (ar^pwrcnc) and 
women (ywaiKtaviric) were separated by a door (/i£VavXoc)i 
the former being probably in the front of the house, die 
latter at the back, or in the vrrep^ov, where there was one*. 
The company- or eating-room was called avBputVf the bed- 
chambers OdXafjioi, In the superior houses there were 
chambers set apart for guests (fevolKec). Those who wished 
to enter from the street were obliged to knock for admis- 
sion {xpoveiVf icofTTeiy — the rapping at the door by those 
who went out is called if/o^ccv'). Athens was by no means c 
handsomely built. The streets were narrow, and the 
houses insignificant. Their number (including the Pirseeus 
and Munychia) amounted to about ten thousand. They were 
either oifc/a< for a single family, or trvyoiKiaij lodging-houses, 
in which several families lived together. 

§ 15. Funerals. 

The interment of the dead and conservation of their 183 
graves was a sacred duty inculcated by the law, especially 
on the sons of the deceased. The burial of a corpse in a 
proper manner was called ra BUata, ra vofxi/xa. Those 
who found dead bodies were required at least to cover them d 
with earth. Fronf the time of Clisthenes the duty of bury- 
ing them was imposed on the Demarchs. The funeral 
duties were strictly defined. The corpse was washed, 
anointed, clothed, crowned with a chaplet, and then laid 
out in the vestibule on a kXiiti (irpoTldetrdai), A vessel 

' [A double KouMe^ in the Greek sense, was one which had an upper 
story that exactly corresponded, in the arrangement of its rooms, 
&c., with the lower story. Cf, Lys, in Sim.} 

' [The object of this was to give notice to the passers by, for the 
doors opened outioardi.] 
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A of water (iLphdyioy) was placed in front of the house. Over 
the bier they uttered loud lamentations, the violent outbreak 
of which was restricted, it is said, by Solon, The procession 
was headed by a band of musicians (fipnvf^Oi who were 
followed by a train of m^n and women in mourning, the 
nearest relations with their hair shaven. Both burning 
(jcaltiv) and interment (icaropvrreii') were usual (fidwruv is 
the ^tffieraZ term for burying). When the corpse was burnt, 
the ashes were collected into an urn. The funeral was 
succeeded by a solemn meal (repihtivvov)^ and afterwards 

B by sacrifices for the dead. The funeral rites of those who 
fell in defence of their country were celebrated with especial 
magnificence. There were several burial-grounds near the 
city ; such as the outer Ceramicus. The stone monuments 
(/iF^/iara, a^/iara) were often very expensive. A general 
festival in honour of the dead was celebrated by the state 
in the month Anthesteridn. 



POINTS OF UNION FOR THE WHOLE OF GREECE. 

, A. Festivals and games. 

§ 1 . Local Festivals. The great National Festivals. 

184 The lively and sociable character of the Greeks occa- 
sioned many social meetings, which acquired import- 
ance from their close connexion with religious festivals, 
c and with the public gymnastic exercises, which played an 
important part in Grecian education, as promoting the 
development of strength and adroitness, and laying the 
foundation of military bravery, besides exhibiting models 
of manly beauty^. In many parts of Greece we find 
periodical festivals of this description^, to which the rest of 
the Greeks were admitted. Four of these gradually raised 
themselves from the rank of local to that of national 
solemnities, viz., the games at Olympia in Elis, at Delphi 
in Phocis, at Nemea in Argolis, and on the Isthmus of 

* We have a proof of the interest taken by \he Hellenes in these 
exercises in the number of iraXniffTpai, yvfivdoia, <nddia, dpo/Aot, 

* ETen in Homer*s poetry we find notices of gymnastic contests 
and horse races. II. xi. 699 ; xxiii. 257* Od. viii. 120. The prizes 
(atdXa, Att. dd\a) were goblets, cauldrons, tripods, arms, talents of 
silver, iron, female slaves, horses, mules, and oxen. 
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Corinth. These festivals, at which all persons not Greeks ^ a 
luad all slaves were excluded from contending, would 
naturally arouse and sustain the feeling of national unity 
and mutual dependence, which was also promoted by the 
great fairs which accompanied the TravriyvpetQ. A later 
festival, that bore a national character, was the Eleutherian 
feast at Plataea, established at the suggestion of Aristideis 
to commemorate the victory of the Greeks over the Per- 
sians. This solemnity was celebrated every five years, and 
continued to be observed for a long time, although not very 
highly esteemed, 

§ 2. The Olympic Games {aytuy *OAi;f*iria). 

The Olympic games were traced back by the ancients 185 
to the mythic times, generally to the days of Hercules, b 
They are not, however, mentioned by Homer, a circumstance 
which would seem to indicate that in his time they were at 
all events not very splendid. At a later period the'y seem to 
have been revived and arranged, three hundred years after 
the fall of Troy, by the Elean prince Iphitus, in conjunction 
with the Laceddemonian legislator Lycurgus. A list was 
kept of the victors in an unbroken series from B. c. 
776'. On this was afterwards founded the reckoning of 
time by Olympiads. The games were held in honour of 
Zeus, every five years {irErratTripiKoi) during five days in c 
the Attic month Hecatombaedn, in the grove Altis, in 
Elis on the river Alpheus. The Eleans, who were 
managers of the games, appointed the time, and pro- 
claimed the truce (cjccxctpta and tnrovSai) prescribed by 
the law during the continuance of the games (lepofiri- 
via)j and the inviolability of those who were present 
at the festival or on their way to join it. Originally 
the Eleans themselves were considered inviolable at all 
times. The judges (eXXavo^ticae), whose number is uncer- 
tain, were appointed beforehand by the Elean vo/uo^tiXaiccc. d 
An appeal lay from their sentence to the Olympic council. 
These Hellanodicse® declared the time within which the 
comba^nts were required to announce themselves at Elis, 

8 We find, however, that Macedonians and Romans, as masters of 
Greece, were allowed to contend at the Olympic games. 
7 CoroebuB of Elis, victor in the arddtov, b.c. 776. 
^ This name was also given to certain Spartan military judges. 
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A and ascertained whether they were Hellenes and fireebom, 
whether they had ever suffered Atimia or been guilty of 
dffc/Jcca, and whether their age qualified them to be entered 
as iral^ec or as Ariptt. They also administered an oath to 
the combatants, that they would act honorably, arrai^red 
the details of the combats, investigated any charge which 
might be brought against the men by those who came 
forward for that purpose on the public invitation oi the 
heralds, paired the combatants by lot, and took care that 
the laws of the combat should he strictly observed. The 

B functionaries who kept order during the games were called 
iLKvraif and were subject to an dXvrdpxiic* — ^The Olympic 
games were suppressed in the reign of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius (a.d. 394). 

§ 8. The Pythian Games, 

186 According to the legend, Apollo was the founder of these 
games,«but it was only after b. c. 582 that they became 
dydvec ^rc^arlrai. Originally they were celebrated once in 
nine years, but aflerwards, when they were placed under the 
protection of the Amphictyons (b. c. 590, or according to 

c some authorities 586), every fifth year in the third year of 
the Olympiad. The place where they were held was the 
Crissaean plain near Delphi. 

§ 4. The Nemean Games*. 

187 The institution of these games is ascribed by tradition to 
the seven chiefs who marched against Thebes, or to Her- 
cules. They were celebrated four times in two Olympiads, 
in a valley near Nem^a, in Argolis, between Cleonse and 
Phlius. 

§ 5. The Isthmian Gar/^e^, 

188 These games were founded, according to the legend, by 
D Sisyphus in commemoration of the sea-god Melicertes, and 

revived by Theseus in honour of Poseidon; for which 
reason the Athenians always occupied the place of honour 
(vpotBpia) at these gs^mes. They were held every third 
year on the isthmus of Corinth \ 

* [The town is Nemifa, the adjective Nemean. — "Sffua, NemMa; 
'SifAealoQ and 'Skfttiog. Nemceus, and Nemeceus; but Livy has NemSa, 
orum [Freund] for the Nemean Games.] 

^ We find in the other Grecian states smaller games, called 
'OXvuvta and Ilv^ta. There were also in particular spots Nl/icta 
aud lixOfAia, 
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§ 6. Character of the Contests. 
The contests were partly q^yCJvtQ yvfiviKoi and iTririKoi — 189 
partly fjLovaiKoi (jiovtriKfjo), The gymnastic and hippie are a 
best known to us through the Olympic games, where they 
gradually assumed the form which we are about to describe. 
These gymnastic and hippie contests consisted partly of 
athletic /sports, partly of horse and chariot races. The 
athletic sports were (1) Running (dpofiog)^ either once through 
the Stadion (one hundred and twenty-five paces — six hun- 
dred Greek feet), or to the end and back again (^mvXoc 
introduced b. c. 724), or twice to the end and back (c^tV^rtoc 
SpofjLoc), or a longer course, the extent of which is variously b 
given (^oXtxoc). The race was performed either by runners in 
armour (oTrXcro^pojuoi), or unarmed and naked (\//tXo/,,yu/x- 
yoi*). (2) Wrestling (iraXiy, introduced B.C. 708). (3) Box- 
ing(irvy^^ — B.C. 688), in which the hands were bound round 
with thongs (ifiavrf c) loaded with lumps of lead {cestus), (4) 
Throwing the quoit (^tVicoc), a heavy plate of iron or stone. 
(5) Leaping (SX/ia) with heavy weights of lead (&Xr^|occ) in 
the hands. (6) Throwing the spear (&icwv). A union of the 
boxing and wrestling matches was called TrayKpariov (in- 
troduced B.C. 648). The **five games" (ircVradXov, added c 
B. c. 708) comprehended AXjia, BiffKog (^co'ico/^oX/a), &K(av 
(cLKoyriov), dpofiogy irakri. Anciently there were two ages 
(irat^ec^ and &vBpeQ) for combatants in gymnastic games. 
The number was afterwards increased to three. — Horse- 
races, which were held in the iVTro^po/xoc, were either 
riding (on the ivwoq jccXijC) introduced b.c. 648) or driving 
a pair {avi'dtpic) or four horses {riOpivrrov), which was the 
most splendid of all the sports. The horses were either 
young {nQXoi) or "aged" (rcXctoi). An &pfia^ riXeiov 
(added b. c. 680) was required to go twelve times round d 
the course. The honour of victory was conferred, not on the 
riders or charioteers, but on the proprietors of the horses 
or charioteers, who were sometimes absent, and even now 
and then females. — The musical games consisted originally 

' Latterly the Athletes at the Olympic games were all naked — a 
practice introduced, as far as related to the' ^p4Sfioc,1ius early as b.c. 
720. 

' Apofioc and w6Xri,tor boys seem to have been added in b.c. 632— 
vivraOXov, in 628 — trvy firj, in b.c. 616. 

* The word Awtivti is used to express a racing chariot drawn by ^ 
mules. 
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A entirely of music, viz., playing on the Kidapa and on the 
avXoc-^*^d singing to the Ctthara («ctOapydia) and flute 
(ahXfhia), At a later perioa we find dramas introduced 
(aywvcc J^iovv<naKoi\ as well as various exhibitions and 
recitations (cirio<(£cic). There were also exhibitions of 
pictures.— The judges of the musical contests were styled 
KpiTaif those of the gymnastic and hippie sports, /3pa/}evr«<. 

§ 7. Rewards of the Victors. 

190 The Olympic' and Nemean games were for the niost 
part gymnastic and hippie, the Pythian and Isthmian com- 
prised also musical contests. The Pythian were originally 

B simply citharcedic contests ; but afterwards, when the 
management of them was in the hands of the Amphictyons, 
gymnastic and hippie sports were added, and the musical 
exhibition increased by the addition of the avX.6Q and 
avX^^/a, which however was afterwards discontinued. 
The solemnities connected with these sports, of which we 
know little except from the Olympic games, consisted prin- 
cipally of sacrifices, processions (vrofivai) and similar. religi- 
ous ceremonies, in which ambassadors deputed by the states 
(J)€u>(>oi) took part. The conquerors (ccpovlicai, *0Xv^ir(OKl- 

c cac, Uvdiov'iKaifScc* [l]\ were publicly proclaimed, crowned 
with the cbaplet of victory, and presented to the people 
with palm branches in their hands. The Olympic crown 
of victory was of wild olive {^kotIvoq) from the grove 
Altis, the Pythian of laurel, the Nemean of ivy, and the 
Isthmian of the leaves of the pine. Victory, at the 
Olympic games {*0\vfxma vik^v) especially, was rewarded 
with distinguished honours. Feasts were given to the 
conqueror, not only immediately after the victory, in 
Olympia, but, also on his return to his native country 

D (iiriWk'ta), The year was named after the victors, who 
were honoured with statuesT and laudatory hymns. The 
states in which they were born, and which shared their glory, 
granted them important distinctions and privileges for the 

' Nero was the first who eetablished an Agon in tngedy and 
citharcedic music, but we find at an earlier period contests of Cerycea 
and Salpistee [craXiriffr^c, later form of traXiriycr^cJ* The recita- 
tions which took place were not a part of the solemnity ; but poets, 
historians, and rhetoricians availed themselves of that opportunity 
to read their compositions before a large assembly. 
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renoainder of their lives, such as wpot^pia^ or the place of A 
honour at the public games, and uriXcca or inirounity from 
public burdens. In Athens a part of their reward was 
entertainment in the Prytaneum. In Sparta they had the 
right of standing next to the king on the field of battle, 

§ 8. The Olympiads f and the computation of time founded 

on them. 

Each Grecian state had, generally speaking, its own mode 191 

of reckoning time, as well as its own weights, measures, and 

coinage. In public documents the year- was in most cases 

named after one of the chief officers of state ; e. g. at 

Athens after the first of the nine annual Archons (him 

who was especially designated 6 apxiov) ; at Sparta, after ^ 

the first of the yearly Ephors, and in the same manner 

elsewhere. As the beginning of the year was different in 

diJOTerent states, and the months, although all lunar, were 

not only differently named, but varied also on account of a 

diversity in the mode of intercalation, a method was devised 

by the legislators for a general system of chronological 

reckoning by the adoption of the list of Olympic victors, 

whose names were inscribed on pillars with great accuracy, 

under the inspection of the Hellanodicae, and subsequently 

arranged in regular lists. Even Thucydides (bom b. c. c 

471)) sometimes indicates the dates of events by referring to 

contemporary victors in the Pancration (not like later 

writers, in the Stadion); but Tiniaeus (bom B.C. 356), 

whose works are lost, seems to have been the first who 

regularly employed" the Olympic list as a chronicle ; the 

oldest extant historian, however, whose writings contain 

such an arrangement of events, is Polybius (born b. c. 205). 

This mode of reckoning time was never used in commercial 

transactions or in the affairs of private life. 

§ 9, Mode of reducing the Olympic reckoning to that of 

the Christian cera. 

The Olympic games were held every fiflh year at the 192 
full moon nearest the summer solstice. The beginning of d 
the Olympic year may therefore be fixed on or about the 
first of July. In order to find tjie year of the Christian 
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A aera which corresponds to a given Olympic year, we must 
proceed thus : — 

A) For an event that happened between July 1 and 

Dec. 31 (inclusive). 

a) Subtract otie from the Olympiad. 

b) Multiply the remainder by four. 

. c) Add to the product the year of the current Olympiad. 
d) {\) If the sum is less than 776, subtract it from 777. 
(2) If it is greater than 776» subtract 776 from it» 

Excfnple* 

B In what year b.c. did the battle of Plataea happen, which 
took place in the Attic month Boedromidn, in the second 
year of the 75th Olympiad ? 

a) 75-1=74 

b) 74X4=296 

c) 296 + 2=298 

d) 777—298=479 

Answer, The battle of Platsea happened 479 b. c. 

B) For an event that happened between January 1 and 

June 30 (inclusive). 

(^ Take steps a) b) c) d) as in A ; but e) (1) subtract one 
from the remainder so found, if the sum in c is less than 
776 ; (2) add one to it, if it is greater than 776. [i. e. sub' 
tract one for a year b. c, : add one for a year a. d. j 

Example 1. ^ 

The date of the building of Rome (according to the ara 
Varroniana) is 01. 6, 3, on the spring festival Parilia. In 
D what year b.c. was Rome built? 

a) 6—1=5 

b) 5X4=20 

c) 20+3=23 

rf) 777-23=754 • ^ 

e) 754-1=753. 

Answer. The date of the building of Rome (ac- 
cording to the cera Varroniana) is the spring of 
B.C. 753. 
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, Example 2* 

Reduce OI. 224, 1, to the reckoning b.c. or a.d. 

a) 224—1=223 
h) 223X4=892 

c) 892+1=893 

d) 893—776=117 (if the event happened between 

July 1 and December 31). 

e) 117 + 1=118 (if the event happened between Janu- 

ary 1 and July 30), 



B. Oracles, especially the Oracle of Delphi. 
§ 10, Oracles in general — the Oracle of Dodona, 

It was an extremely ancient belief in Greece, that the gods, 1^3 
even afler they had ceased to manifest themselves to men in b 
a visible form, were still accustomed to reveal their will in 
various ways. The power of understanding such revelations 
generally resided in individuals, such as Calchas in the Iliad ; 
or in families — as the lamidse, Clytiadse, and Telliadae ; or 
in particular places, which were supposed to be favoured by 
the immediate presence of the divinity. Thus at a very 
early period mention is made of an ori^cle at Dodona 
{jlwlu)vri) in Thesprotia, where a Pelasgian race, the SeWot 
or perhaps. *E\\o/ were settled. The Pelasgic Zeus (of c 
whom these Selli are termed the ministers, viro^^rai. 
Homer, II. xvi. 233) was believed to make his revelations 
here by means of the rustling of a sacred oak (^Bpvc vypUofwct 
Od. xiv. 328 ; ^»?yoc naXaia — Soph, Trach. 169), and by 
the ringing of a brazen cauldron (Xe/3>}c, Aut^wi^diov x<xX' 
Ki'iov). The oracular response was interpreted by old 
women (TrcXcta^cc) or priests (rofiovpoi). The reputation 
of this oracle declined at an early period, especially as that 
of Delphi became more renowned; we hear, however, of d 
priestesses at Dodona long after this decline. 

§ 11. The Oracle of Apolh at Delphi, 

The most renowned oracle of Greece, which was often 194 
consulted not only by the Grecian, but by foreign states. 
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A was the Delphic, which derives its name from the city of 
Delphi, anciently called HvOm (II. ii. 519), in the district 
of Phocis, near Parnassus. Its origin is involved in 
fabulous obscurity. It owed its celebrity principally to 
the circumstance, that the Hellenes, particularly the Dorians 
who in early times dwelt in its neighbourhood, and traced 
their origin from Apollo, afterwards spread themselves over 
the whole of Greece, and diffused a belief in the sanctity of 
their god and of his oracle. It soon became the universal 
oracle of all Greece, acquired great wealth (II. ix. 404), 

B partly through the offerings of those who consulted it 
(Croesus), partly from the tithe of spoils taken in war, and 
was placed under the protection of the Amphictyons*. 
According to a Grecian notion, which we first find men- 
tioned in Pindar, the oracle of Delphi was the centre or 
navel of the earth (oyii^aXoc TfjQ yvc), a circumstance 
noticed also on the inscriptions on Delphic coins. The 
highest degree of respect was paid to this oracle by the 
Dorians, especially the Spartans ; and as the most im- 
portant ancient institutions of Sparta, such as the divided 

c sovereignty of the Heraclidse and the legislation of Lycur- 
gus, were attributed to the counsel of Apollo, the Lace- 
daemonians in after times never undertook any affair of 
importance without applying to the oracle, for which pur- 
pose there were magistrates, named Pythii, chosen by the 
Kings. But eVen at Athens and in other states the oracle 
had great influence on legislation and morals ; and on the 
preservation of civil order. Although it was of little avail 
in putting a stop to wars among the Greeks themselves, it 
contributed to raise their courage in the Persian wars, and 

D we find from Herodotus, that in his days it was still re- 
garded by the people with a full belief in its. divine 
authority. 

§ 12. Decline of the Delphic Oracle. 

195 From the time of the Peloponnesian war, the oracle la- 
boured under the suspicion of unduly favouring the Spartans; 
and with the decay of ancient piety and traditional belief in 
the existence of the gods, it sank more and more into 

' The potietsUm of it belonged to the fj^e town of Delphi. 
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disrepute, especially as its own character had declined, till a 
it at last became a mere stipendiary of Philip of Macedon 
(llvOta <in\nriri(ovffa). From that time not only its great 
estimation but its treasures gradually melted away. It was 
however consulted so late as the fourth century of the 
Christian aera by the Emperor Julian. 

§ 13. Its arrangements. 

At a very early period there seems to have been a 196 
Temple at Delphi, which was burnt down in b.c. 548, 
and rebuilt on a large and more magnificent scale. In the 
sanctuary of the Temple was a hole over which there stood b 

a tripod {rpitrovQ XP'?^'*^P''°^) • ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ *^ opening 
(o\/ioc), on which the priestess (IluOta), after the per- 
formance of some preparatory ceremonies, seated herself to 
receive the inspiration of the god. The response was given 
to the enquirer by a minister of the oracle (Trpo^^riyc), 
generally in verse, but sometimes in prose. Its meaning was 
often obscure and ambiguous ('AttoXXoiv Xo{/ac). At first 
the oracles were delivered only in one particular month; but 
latterly, ^hen the number of enquirers increased, a portion of c 
every month was set apart for that purpose. The servants 
of the oracle were : oaioi^ the sacrificing priests, chosen out 
of the five Delphic priestly families; Trpo^jfrat, the ministers 
or interpreters of the oracle ; and an inferior order called 
the vtpiriyTiTai, who conducted strangers round the Temple. 
There were also female attendants {irpoanoXoi yvvdiKig). 

§ 14. Other Oracles, 

There were several other oracles, such as the oracle of 197 
Apollo at Delos, at Patara in Lycia, at Claros near Colo- d 
phon, at Didyme near Miletus (superintended by the Bran- 
chidse), at Abse in Phocis, the cave of Trophonius near 
Lebadea in Boeotia, the oracle of Zeus at Olympia, the 
temple of Amphiaraus at Oropus in Boeotia, and many 
others. The responses were received after a variety of 
preparatory ceremonies and in different manners ; in some 
places, the temple of Amphiaraus for instance, by lying 
down to sleep in the Temple (eyjcoi/if^^ic)- As foreigners 
sometimes consulted the oracles of Greece, so we find that 
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A the Greeks themselves had recourse to foreign oracles, for 
example, to that of Jupiter Ammon^ 



POINTS OF UNION FOR PARTICULAR PARTS OF 

GREECE. 

A. League of the Amphictyons. 

§ 1. Amphiciyoni^je in general. 

1 98 A common worship and participation in the same religious 
ceremonies created at an early period a friendly relation 
between neighbouring nations, even without reference to 
any affinity of race ; and on this were founded the leagues 
known as ajji<piicTvoriai (properly afi<i>iKTioviat\ or unions of 
neighbouring states who frequented the same sanctuary. 
Such leagues were not, like the Symmachiae, intended for 
mutual defence against enemies, nor did they, like the local 

B unions, meet to discuss the common interests of the people; 
not unfrequently, however, they inculcated the observance 
of such human enactments as were founded on justice; We 
hear of several such Amphictyoniae ; but very little is 
known respecting the history and origin of most of them. 

§ 2. The Arrvphictyonice at Thermopylce and Delphi, , Their 

extent^ object^ and history, ^ 

199 The most renowned among these leagues was that which 
assembled at Thermopylee, and at the Temple of the Pythian 
Apollo. By the extension of its original numbers this 
society obtained a great name throughout almost the whole 

c of Greece (altliough it never assumed the character of a 
general Hellenic council), and acquired a certain degree of 
political importance, which it long retained. The origin of 
this league, which was styled pre-eminently " the Amphic- 
tyonic,'* is lost in mythical obscurity. The ancients derived 
the name from Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion, brother 

' Other modes of obtaining counsel and information respecting 
future erents were through Uie written oracular sentences of the 
soothsayers or prophetic minstrels (xp'lo'/uoXoyot, xpijcr/i^^oi), who 
must be distinguished from the priests of the oracles (frpo^^rai, 
viro^rjrai), sucn as Bacis and Musseus; inspection of sacrifices 
(upoCKO'iria), the flight and song of birds, appearances inthe heavens 
(SiovrifAiia), such as lightning, and eclipses of the sun and moon, 
dreams, &c. 
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of Hellen, who must undoubtedly be considered merely as a a 
mythical representative of the league. The members of this 
league formed twelve clans ^, all of which, in ancient times, 
resided in or near Thessaly, and down to the Macedonian 
period retained in name the same privileges, although, in fact, 
some of the members, as the Dorians, lonians, and Thessa- 
lians, entirely obscured or crushed their neighbours. The 
objects of the league were the promulgation of certain pre- 
cepts of civilization and humanity, for the guidance of the 
neighbouring people in their intercourse with one another, the 
protection of the temple at Delphi, and latterly (from b. c. b 
586) the superintendence of the Pythian games. It was 
not, however, intended either for defence against foreign 
enemies, or for interference in the internal affairs of the states 
of which it was composed ; consequently we find that the 
Amphictyonic council was inoperative in the Peloppnnesian 
war and other quarrels of the Grecian states with one 
another. 

§ 3. Same subject continued* 

On the other hand, its efficiency was shown in the 200 
so-called holy wars against violators of the Temple 
(against Cirrha, between the years 600 and 590 ; against c 
Phocis, 855-346; against Amphissa, 340-339, and against 
the ^tolians, 280). In these wars, however, the more 
powerful members of the confederacy often employed it 
as an instrument for carrying out their own plans, as for 
instance, in the case of Philip of Macedon, who was ad- 
mitted into the league in the room of the Dorians and 
Phocians, who nevertheless were afterwards restored. The 
Amphictyonia still survived, even when Greece was sub- 
jected to the Romans, and continued to exist in the time of 
the emperors, in a modified form given to it by Augustus. 

§ 4. Internal regulations of the Amphictyonic League, 

The sanctuaries of the Amphictyons were, the Temple of 201 
the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, and the Temple of the Am- d 
phictyonic Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae. Each 
year there were two Amphictyonic meetings at Delphi and 
Thermopylae alternately. The number of votes was twenty- 

* Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhsebean^', Magne- 
Biiins, Loorians, (Eteans or (Enians, Phthiotic Acheeans, Malians or 
Melians, Phocians, and Dolopians. 

6 
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A four, two for each of the twelve clans ; but in what manner 
these were apportioned among the states which belonged 
to the more important tribes, such as the lonians and 
Dorians, is not very clear. The deputies were styled 
iepofjivilfioveQ and vvXayopat (probably there were a Hie- 
romnemon and several Pylagorae for each state), whose 
duties and relation to each other are not very distinctly 

' understood '. Besides the council there was also a general 
liCJcXi^oria, or meeting in which all the citizens of the confe- 
derate states who happened to be present took a part. 



B. Leagues between the Inhabitants of the 

same District. 

§ 5. Of such Leagues in general, 

202 Among the various small independent states belonging 
B to the same district, we often hear of a sort of confederation 
originally established in honour of the common god of their 
race, but afterwards extending its operations to the dis- 
cussion of their common interests, the arrangement of 
disputes with one another, and the passing of resolutions 
respecting foreign wars. But even here the tendency of 
the Greeks to independence and self-reliance manifested 
Itself in their want of unanimity, or in the endeavours of 
individual states to obtain the superiority over their con- 
c federates. We find, for example, such confederations 
among the Phocians and Thessalians, who, although divided 
into independent states with an aristocratic form of govern- 
ment, chose on certain occasions a commander-in-chief or 
dictator (ray 6c) \ Among the Arcadians, also, we find (b. c. 
369) a confederation formed against Sparta, the members 
of which afterwards united in a league with the Achaeans, 
^tolians, or Spartans. Among the Ionic and Doric states 
on the coast of Asia Minor, there existed a sort of league, 
which however was of a very loose character, and did not 
n last long. — As long as the superiority of Athens and Lace- 
daemon was so decided, none of these unions had much 
political weight; but as those states gradually became 

' The Hieromnemones formed a separate council ((Tvvkdpiov). 

^ After the Peloponnesian war we find tyrants, and (ac. 37^) Thes- 
saly united under the tyrant Jason of Pherse. Afterwards their 
country was subject to the Macedonians. 
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weaker and weaker thfough internal decay and their con- a 
tests with one another, we find some of the confederations 
assuming a greater degree of importance. 

§ 6. League of the Bceotians, 

In Boeotia, which was divided into several independent 203 
states, there existed a confederation * (to koivov tCjv Bot- 
wrwv) or religious union {ira/ifioiwria) at Coronea, The 
presidents of the league, who were styled /3oiwrapx«t» lield 
their ofiSce for a year, but might be continued for a longer 
time, or re-elected. It was their duty to give notice of the 
four general meetings of the council. At the head of the con- b 
federation were the Thebans : the states composing it were 
originally oligarchical, but had latterly suffered grievously 
from intestine contentions between oligarchical and demo- 
cratical parties, in which Athens and Sparta occasionally 
bore a part. The Thebans, especially after the Persian 
war, treated the other states ^ery arbitrarily * ; and from 
the weakness of Athens and Sparta, even played for a short 
time 9n important part in the affairs of Greece, under * 
Pelopidas (who restored the democratic constitution b. c. 
379) and Epaminondas. But after the death of these states- 
men (Pelopidas f b. c. 364, Epaminondas f b. c. 362) c 
they again relapsed into weakness, and were obliged to 
apply to Philip of Macedon for help against the Phocians. 
He however soon became their enemy, and after the battle 
of Chaeronea (b. c. 338), deprived them for ever of their 
power. The league nevertheless continued to exist for 
many years. 

^ 7. The Achcean League, 

The twelve cities of the Achseans, which on account of 204 
their situation remained for a long time unaffected by the 
political convulsions of Greece, had formed from the oldest d 
times a quiet and uniform league, which lasted until the 
Macedonian period, when it was dissolved. During, how- 
ever, the disputes of the Macedonian^ with each other, it was 

* Previously to the Persian war, the Plateeans had formed an 
alliance with Athens, and this league continued until the ];^eginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, in which Platsea was destroyed by the The- 
bans, and subsequently restored after the peace of Antalcidas (387). 

• At the peace qf Antalcidas (b.c. 387) Thebes was compelled to 
renounce her authority over the other states, but this humiliation did 
not last long, for after the year 379 she regained her ascendancy. 

o2 
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A revived by some of the cities (about b. c. 280) ; many others 
afterwards joining them for the sake of mutual protection 
and resistance to tyrants, especially to the domination of the 
Macedonians. Under Aratus (f b. c. 2 1 3), and particularly 
under Philopoemen (f b. c. 183), this league became for a 
short time extremely powerful ; but eventually suffered se- 
verely from disputes among its members, and weakened 
itself in struggles with the ^tolians and Spartans. Thus 
the way was prepared, first for the Macedonians, and after- 
wards for the Romans, the latter of whom were for a long 

B time on friendly terms with the Achseans, but afterwards 
treated them haughtily ; and after their victory over Per- 
seus, sent more than one thousand of the most distinguished 
members of the league to Rome, where they remained from 
B. c. 167 to 150. A fresh war with the Romans ended after 
the taking of Corinth (b. c. 146) in the entire subjugation of 
Achaea, which became a Roman province. 

§ 8. Constitution of the Achcean League. 

205 Twice in the year the citizens of the allied states held 
their ordinary meetings for the discussion of important mat- 
ters affecting the league, such as the voting of war, peace, 

c or alliances, the admission of new members, the settlement 
of disputes with one another, and the adoption of new laws 
for the regulation of the union. These meetings were gene- 
rally held in the grove of Zeus Homagyrios, Arnarion near 
QSgion. Their principal officers were, a ffrpari?yoc*> an *«■- 
n-ap^oc, and a y/oa/i/uarcvC) who continued a year in office. 
We read also often iafiiovpyoi. Each city was independent, 
and enjoyed equal rights with the rest ; the maintenance of 
their democratic constitution was, however, . as invariably 

D their object, as the establishment of a tyranny was -that of 
the Macedonians. 

§ 9. The Mtolian League, 

206 In ^tolia, which on account of its situation continued to 
be independent, there existed a provincial confederation, of 
which express mention is first made during the wars of 
Greece under the successors of Alexander, when the rough 
and warlike ^toliains appeared on the stage as the most 
dangerous enemies of the Macedonians, and drew several 

^ Afterwards two Strategi. 
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Other states into the league. At a later period they formed a 
an alliance with the Romans against Philip of Macedon, 
the son of Demetrius ; but the favour shown by Rome to 
the Achseans excited the jealousy of the ^tolians, and led 
them to call in Antiochus of Syria, whose defeat (b. c. 
189) placed 'them under the Roman yoke. The ^tolian 
league nevertheless continued to subsist for many years 
longer. 

§ 10. Constitution of the j^tolian League, 

All the allied states were independent and equal ; but 207 
questions relating to war, peace, and the affairs of the b 
league were decided at a general meeting. These meetings 
were either the greater, held every year near the Temple of 
Apollo at Thermos, or the lesser, which sat permanently, 
and was composed of individual delegates (dTroirXi^roe). The 
highest officer of the league was a Strategos. We find 
mention also made of a Hipparch and a Grammateus. The 
constitution in all essential particulars was democratical. 



C. Symmaphia and Hegemonia. 
§ 1. History of the Hegemonia, — Sparta, 

In addition to the local confederations just described, we 208 
find leagues between several districts and states for the c 
purpose of mutual defence (ffv/i/ia^ea), in which one lead- 
ing state exercised a legal recognized supremacy {Ijyefwyia), 
Thus most of the Peloponnesian states (with the exception 
of Argos and some of the smaller districts) formed, long 
before the Persian war, a confederation for mutual counsel 
respecting their common interests, and for the decision of 
questions relating to peace and war. At the head of this 
league was Sparta, which conducted the war, appointed 
commanders, and settled the contingents of troops and d 
money. In the war against Xerxes a confederation was 
formed between most of the Grecian states, of which Sparta, 
with consent of the Peloponnesians, assumed the command. 
The place of meeting for the deputies at the beginning of 
the Persian war was the Isthmus. Af^er the battle of 
Mycale the colonies of Asia Minor were also comprised in 
this league. 

o3 
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§ 2. Sparta and Athens, 

209 Sparta was, however, soon compelled to cede the Hege- 
A monia by sea (b.c. 477) to Athens, whose naval force was 

more considerable, and who had moreover a powerful support 
in her Asiatic colonies; and at a later period Athens created 
also a Hegemonia in opposition to that of Sparta, so that 
whilst the latter still remained at the head of the Pelopon- 
nesian league, Athens by degrees drew to her side a union 
of the lonians in the islands, the colonies on the coasts of 
Asia Minqr, Thrace, and Macedonia, and some of the 
, Grecian states. But she exercised her power very capri- 
B ciously, and at last went so far as to treat the allies as her 
vassals (vir^icooi), instead of free and independent states 
(avroyo/zot). At first they were merely required to furnish 
ships and a moderate contingent in money {i^^i^ originally 
fixed by Aristides at 460 talents), which was kept at Delos 
under the superintendence of Attic officers (cXXi^vom/Ltcai) ; 
but when the allies t)iemselves inadvertently proposed that 
instead of doing military service they should pay a sum of 
money, the power of Athens was greatly increased, and she 
compelled them for the most part to pay tribute (^of>ov 
c virorcXef^) at her own discretion. The treasury was re- 
moved from Delos to Athens b.c 461. Under Pericles 
and Alcibiades the tribute was increased; and Athens inter- 
fered in various ways in the government of the allied states, 
requiring them to adopt democratic forms, and even claim- 
ing jurisdiction in affairs of importance, and sending her 
emissaries to watch their proceedings. 

§ 3. Sparta^ Athens^ Thebes^ Macedonia.- 

210 . The discontent caused by these usurpations led the other 
states to attach themselves to Sparta, and hence arose the 
Peloponnesian war (b.c. 431 — 404); but when Sparta 

D herself after her victory also abused her hegemonic autho- 
rity, and endeavoured every where to introduce the hated 
oligarchical form of government, then Athens by d^rees 
again raised herself to power, especially afler Conon's victory 
off Cnidus (b. c. 394) : and even the peace of Antalcidas 
(b.c 387), in which \\\e Persian king himself acted as 
umpire, and pronounced all the states in Greece and the 
islands free and independent, effected no. essential change in 
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her power, which especially increased after the year b.c. a 
371. The justness and mildness, however, which Athens 
had exercised at the beginning for the sake of consolidating 
her newly regained power, did not last long, and her 
Hegemonia was for the most part lost through fresh abuses 
(the war of the confederate states b* c. 357 — 355). The 
feebleness of Athens and Sparta placed Thebes for a short 
time (b. c. 371 Leuctra — 362 Mantinea) in a position to claim 
hegemonical authority. Philip of Macedon availed himself 
of these disputes and the decline of the states, and after 
the victory of Chaeronea assumed the Hegemonia, which b 
scKM) became a Macedonian tyranny, and was feebly re- 
sisted by the Greeks, until the power of Rome at last 
swallpwed up both the contending parties. 



Colonial Relations. 
§ 1. History of Colonization. 

The establishment of Grecian colonies {avoiKiai) may be 211 
traced back to the expedition of the Heraclidse and its 
concomitant events. Penthilus, the son of Orestes, is said 
to have led colonies from Boeotia to Lesbos, Tenedos, and 
some of the smaller islands (iEolian, Achaean) on the 
coasts of Mysia. South of these, on the coast of Lydia, in c 
northern Caria and some islands of the ^gean sea, settle- 
ments were founded by the lonians, who had taken refuge 
in Attica, after they were driven from the north coast of 
Peloponnesus by the Achaeans, and thence had gone out 
under the sons of Cadmus to seek new abodes. In con- 
junction with people from various other tribes they colonized 
a great part of the Cyclades, and founded on the coasts of 
Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands independent states, 
which, although loosely connected by a sort of league 
(Ilaviwi/ta), were often involved in hostilities with each d 
other, but raised 'then](selves by their skill and commercial 
industry to an important position. From all of them, 
especially from Miletus, were sent out a crowd of minor 
colonies, especially around the coasts of the Pontus 
Euxmus and the Propontis. Lastly followed colonies of 
the Dorians from Megara and Argolis, which settled them- 
selves further south on the coasts of Caria and the neigh- 

a4 . 
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A bouring islands, where they also established a sort of league 
(the Temple of the Triopian Apollo). 

§ 2. Same subject continued. 

212 Magna Graecia was also colonized at an early period by 
Greek (especially by Achaean and Dorian) settlers. From 
Euboea, especially Ghalcis, were sent several Ionian colonies 
to the coasts of Italy (of these the most ancient was Cum^e^y 
and to Sicily, and also to the coasts of Thrace and Mace- 
donia (Chalcidice). We find Doric settlements in Sicily ; 
as Syracuse (a Corinthian colony founded probably b.c. 734), 

B Gela (about 689), and Agrigentuip : on the shores of the 
Ionian sea, as Corcyra (a Corinthian colony); and on the coast 
of Thrace, as Byzantium (a Megarian one). We find alsp the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, from the mouth of the Rhone 
(Massilia, founded by Phocaeans from the coast of Asia 
Minor about b.c 600) to the extremity of the Euxine, not 
only on the European and Asiatic, but also on the African 
side (Cyrene, founded by Dorians from Thera b.c 631, 
according to Eusebius), occupied by Grecian colonies, 
which settled on advantageous spots, and speedily rose into 

c importance, diffusing every where the Greek language and 
Greek civilization. 

§ 3. Causes of Colonization. 

213 The establishment of most of the. Grecian colonies was 
the effect of those movements which were consequent on 
the great immigration of the Dorians, or, in some instances, 
the result of later wars. Colonization in the Grecian states 
was a government measure adopted for the purpose of 
establishing advantageous emporia for trade, or in order to 

D get rid of the superfluous population (especially in oligar- 
chical states) as an outlet for political discontent. 

§ 4. Mode of sending out Colonies, — Their relation to 

the Mother Country. 

214 The colonies which owed their establishment to a decree 
of the government at home, were sent out after the oracle 
had been duly consulted. At the head of the expedition 
was placed one or more chosen otKurrai. Generally the 
colonists took with them fire kindled in the Prytaneum of 
the mother state, and in most instances closely copied her 
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religious institutions. At certain periods religious embassies a 
(flcwptac) were sent to the great festivals of the mother 
country. A particular cultus was frequently introduced 
for the Oikistsb. The colonies bore the same emblems on 
their coins, and showed especial honour and respect to the 
representatives of the mother state at their own public 
solemnities. One instance of this filial regard for the 
country from which they derived their common origin 
may be found in the "practice peculiar to the otherwise 
independent Grecian colonies, of assisting, or at least of not 
waging war against each other. 

§ 5. Political Constitution of the Colonies. 

The laws and constitution of the colonies were generally 215 
a copy of those at home, but in a political as well as a b 
scientific view alterations were often made in the colonies, 
which sometimes re-acted on the mother countrv. The 
establishment of most of the colonies happened during the 
period of the aristocracy, and aristocratic institutions were 
in consequence the most ancient, generally speaking ; but 
their rapid rise, their trade and civilization, soon awakened 
the spirit of republicanism. Here also we find various 
political struggles, a violent democracy with its usual result, 
the tyranny of an individual ; and in some places the form c 
of a timocracy, as for instance the government of the 
thousand richest men among the citizens in some of the 
Italian colonies. Political disputes often occasioned the 
passing of wholesome laws, like those of Zaleucus among 
the 'Epizephyrian Locri, or of Charondas in Catana, about 
the middle of the seventh century. In one portion of 
Magna Graecia the doctrines of Pythagoras (who arrived 
in Italy b.c. 530?, and died in 500) occasioned political Re- 
volutions, aristocratical forms being introduced, which were 
suppressed by the people within a few years (b. c. 504^). 

§ 6. Appendix concerning the Cleruchice, 

We must distinguish between colonization and the icXij- 216 
povxtat', or partition by lot, of a country obtained by con- d 
quest or otherwise among certain citizens ; the new settlers 

' This system was most prevalent at Athens. 

G 5 
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A baving tfaeir own nugiatrates, but retainii^ all tbeir rights 
ae cidsens, and being still subject to tbe laws of tbeir 
country. The ccmquered inhabitants, if not expelled, were 
either admitted to the enjoyment of infenor political rights, 
or reduced to the coodition of slaves, a mode of proceeding 
which was also very common in countries colonized by the 
Greeks. 



QUESTIONS. 



[1] Who is our principal authority for the Heroic Age ! Mention 

A the kistoricms, geographerSf and orators, from whom we derive con- 
Ay B siderable knowledge of Grecian Antiquity. On what subjects 

B do Plato and Aristotle give us much information ? Mention some 
poets, grammarians, compilers, and lexicographers, who supply 

c much detached information. What other Sources of our- know- 
ledge can you mention ? 
[2] Explain the difference between the ancient and the more 

A modem name of Hellas (a and note). What were the three divi- 
sions of Hellas in the general acceptation of the term 1 Divide 

B continental (or northern) Greece into two portions. What connects 
northern Greece with the Peloponnesus ? Name (1) the districts 

c of Peloponnesus; (2) the more remarkable islands. Give the 
meaning and derivation of Cydades, Sporades ^. 
[3] What is the geographical character of Greece 1 What are its 
natural capabilities ? To what pursuits was the attention of the 
Greeks directed from very early times ! To what pursuits, mode 
of life, or the like, was the situation of Greece unfavorable 7 
[4] What race is said to have peopled Greece and the neighbour- 

B ing countries in the earliest times 1 From what country did this 
tribe probably emigrate, and to Ivh^t races does it appear toliave 
been allied ? Of what other tribes do we read ? What mention 

c is made of the Hellenes in Homer ? What tribe at last spread 
its influence and name over the whole of Greece ! What are 
the names for Greeks in Homer ! (note 2.) Name the four prin- 

A cipal Grecian tribes, and their traditional origin. What foreign 
immigrations are mentioned, and what historical credit do they 
deserve ? Who are said respectively to have settled in Attica, 
Boeotia, Argolis, and other parts of the Peloponnesus I From 
whom did the Greeks learn the art of writing % 
[6] What is the usual date of the Trojan war I From what event 

c may we date the supremacy of the Hellenio tribe ? What tribe 
obtained the greater part of Peloponnesus 1 Who were the pre- 
vious possessors, and what became of them I Describe the mi- 

^ CyclsAeazzdusteT'islands {kvkXo^, circle) : SpoisAeazz scattered 
idands {airopdg,'8oattered : ffirci/uo/). 

G 6 
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grations of the louians [c, d]. Describe the possesuons after 

A the age of migrations of (1) the ^oftaiu, T<miatt8,Doriani. Where 
were pre- Hellenic tribes still found ! Who then dwelt in Thes- 

B saly 1 What were the two tribes that possessed the most dis- 
tinctly marked family character I 
[6] Give the character of the Grecian states as gathered from H<i- 
c, D mer. Explain the synonymical identity of ttate and city in Gre- 
cian history. When did the constitutions of the states become 
republican ! What exception was there ! What causes favoured 
the establishment of republics (dr democracies) t [d, a.] 
[7] A. What body paved the way for the overthrow of the raon> 

B archies? Explain the terms by which the aristocracy were 

designated with reference (1) to birth; (2) to the potaession of 

freehold property ; (3) to the oon^srion of a horte or pefformance of 

knightly iervioe ; (4) to voeauh ; (5) to nippoeed merit. On what 

c other circumstance was the distinction between an aristocrcusy 
and a pl^ founded t Mention some race, who had been en- 
slaved after the conquest of their cities. 
[8] Into what dtd the aristooraeiee often degenerate t What 

D political struggle ensued 1 What was the term for the people 

A (pMu) as opposed to an CHridooraey? What privileges were in 

B many states wrested from the aristocracy ! By whom and tehen 
were constitutions founded in the course of these struggles, at 
MityleM, Sparta^ Athent^ Catana, amongst the EpizephyrianLocri^ 

c &c.f What was a rvpawig ! Give an instance of a rvpavvi^. 
What was the <ige of ' tyrannies ' in Greece ! Were they neces- 
sarily unfavorable to the drJiWQ^ 
[9] Mention other causes [cf. 6, d] that "favoured the growth of 

D democracies. Who sometimes became leaders of the popular 

A party ! What was the political efifect of the Persian war ! What 
sides were usually taken by the aristocratic and demoorcUie parties 
respectively, in the Peloponnesian war t Give the date of that 
war. 'Vyhat party was victorious at the end of the Peloponnesian 

B war ? What were the consequences of this success t What 
arose in other places ) By what was the way paved for the sove- 

c reignty of Philip of Macedon f Mention some flashes of the old 

Grecian spirit that appeared in the evil days of Greece. 
[10] What event gave the last blow to Grecian freedom ? When t 

D Under what name was Greece finally incorporated, as a province, 

into the Roman empire t What states were recognized by the 

Romans as liberce civitates 9 Who and with what effect proclaimed 

the independence of Greece I 

[11] What were the two essential parts of every Grecian constitution ! 

A What distinction prevailed, with reference to these parts, between 

B the aritioercUie and the democratic states I Explain doKifiaeria 

and ei/Ovvri. How was the judicial power usually divided ! 
[12] Which Greek tribe developed its powers the most rapidly! 
In which Greek tribe had democracy the most rapid growth ! 

D Which was the most important Ionic state t Explain the pro- 
gress and effects of democracy at Athens. Which was the most 

A important Doric, state ! Explain the distinction between Spartans 
and Periosci. What principle was carried out to its fullest extent 
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B at Sparta ? with what effect ! Mention tlie prO, and the final 

effecto of the Spartan constitution. 
[13] What was often the mly principle hy which the more powerful 
D Grecian states were checked ? What h(md* o/tinton existed between 
A the Grecian states ! When did the Greeks alfeaya become conscious 
of their nationality 1 What rdigioui or quasi-religious institutions 
assisted in keeping up a national feeling ) Mention the principal 
B Grecian Oracles. 
[14] By what principle were particular states sometimes united? 
c What leagues obtained importance in later times ! 
[15] Mention a remarkable distinction between Grecian and Roman 
B colonies. 

[16] Explain the term Hif roic age. What is the date of the expedi- 

c tion (or return) of the HeraelidcB 7 Of what race were they I 

D Mention sokne of the principal Heroes before the Trojan war. 

What is the usual date of the Trojan war t 

[17] Who put down piracy I What heroes repressed 'robbery and 

A, B other yioience ! Mention some traces of a milder spirit that appear 

amongst the general rudeness and coarseness of the heroic age. 

c What examples oi friendship belong to this age 1 what examples 

of kindly intercourse with dependents ? Who was the protector 

of the stranger! What connexions between ancestors were 

hereditary % Mention a custom that showed respect for the 

o stranger as such. By what epithets was the respect for minstrels 

A manifested 1 

[18] What instance can you mention of respect for theyum gentium 7 

B What was the general form of government in the heroic age ? 

['19] How was the kingly office regarded ! To whom was the authority 

o of Kings traced ? What are frequent epithets of kings in Homer ! 

A Give instances in which the rights of kings were violated. What 

traces do we find in Homer of non'monarchioal governments ? 

Was the succession hereditary ? Could females succeed ? 

• B What epithets refer to the judicial authority of kings t What 

priestly office might the kings perform 1 What were the roycU 

c insignia 1 what the privileges of kings ! Explain KripvKiQ, rifiiif 

ytpaSf ddpa, dutrlvaiy OifiKTriQ '. 
[20] By what terms were the aristocracy distinguished ! What term 
D referred to their adcising the king ! Explun otvoQ ytpovaioQ ^, 

Mention some princes who had councils, 

[21] Who composed the general Assembly of the people (Ayopri) I 

A Was it ever safe to resist the open expression of public opinion? 

Were the Assemblies convened at definite periods ! Is any ex- 

B pipession of dissent mentioned 1 Might any individual come for- 

c ward on his own authority 1 Who on one .occasion dared to 

express his opinion unreservedly? how did his attempt succeed? 

What names of dosses occur ? 



' [Ocfitcrrec, customary dues to the king (Xnrapd^ rtXtiv Oifiurras) : 
but also ordinances, decrees (of the gods), statutes, lawSf institutions,} 

* [A larger portion of wine by which honoured guests were dis- 
tinguished at the king's table.] 
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£22] What expression never occurs in Homer ! Account for this. 

D Under whose especial protection was the administrationof justice! 
Did the goYemments seem to concern themselves much about 

A private disputes ! What were the most common cases that came 
before the kings f What was the usual proceeding in cases of 
murder! 
[23] What was the character of the Homeric gods! Explain 

B tifx^^t c^X^^4» ^t-Tai : dpatrOai, ivxtoBai ; x^^P^C dvkxtiv, dpi" 
yav; yowdl^tiTBai*, trtrsvSetv, \tiPetv : x^V* <fifopSai dicpriTOi * i 

c Ovffiat, Upd pk^tiv. Explain icaro|i/3i|, riktiod ^pKia rdftvfiv, 

D dwpa, dydXfiaraf Ovta, viirXoQ. By what were prayers, liba- 
tions, and sacBifices also accompanied ! 
[24] Explain vtiSq, iofioQ, rs/icvoc* ^iioq. Where do we hear of 

A an ahvTov ? where of the image of a deity ! Who reformed 
public worship ! Were there appointed priests! Explain iidvriiQ, 
deoirpoTTOc, rkpartij afniara, ottavovoKot, oionftoraif di^tbc dpvcc'; 

B dveipowoXoi, Do we find traces of sacerdotal families ! Was 

the priestly office hereditary ! Of what oradet do we read ! 
[25] What were the weapons of the old times! What heroes 

c wielded clubs ? What were the offensive arms of the heroic age ! 
Give the terms for boira and arrows, quivers, spear, sword, 

D scabbard, slings, battle-axes. Explain fieXta, and ovpiaxoc or 
oavpiariip. What were the defensive arms ! ExplainXo^c* ^oXoc, 

A KaraiTvi, Btapri^t yvaXov. Give the epithets of the orest. Explain 
'Axaiol xdXKOxiTitiViQ, Why was Ajax, the son of Oileus,Xcvo0(tf- 
pfl^ ! Explain Ztaorrjp; was it synonynums with K&fia and fxirpa ! 
Explain Kviiiiidtc, <raco(, davits 6fji(pa}<.6e, avrv^, KavoPEQ, Tt- 
XafAbw, What were lighter shields called ! What metal was 

B usually employed ! What other metals were used ! What was 
the complete equipment of a warrior termed ! 
[26] How was the fate of a battle mostly decided ! Who are 

c celebrated for their acquaintance with discipline ! With what is 
the quiet and steady march of the Achseans contrasted ! How 
did the heroes generiUly fight! Explain 2p|ia, oxca : di<l>poQ, UZvysg 

D cfnroc, rrapiiopoQ : ^vloxoct wapafiaTtiQ, Explain m'oXsfxoio yi' 

A ^vpai. Explain fiorjv dyaBog, irpvXcec, TrtZoi, wvKivai i^dXayyfgy 
OTixtc* w'vpyoc ', rd ivapa. How were the spoils divided ! What 
became of those who had fallen ! Explain ivapa fiporStvra ^. 

B What if a dead body remained in the power of the enemy ! Were 

prisoners ever ransomed ! 
[27] Were sieges conducted on scientific principles! Was Troy 
fortified ! How did the Greeks protect their camp ! Explain 

c TtXxoQf icvpyoif Kp6<rffaif iirdX^ccc, rdf^pog, (rcoXovrcc. Of what 



* To embrace the knees, i. e. falling at the feet as a suppliant. 

' ^ Unmixed lihations :* the wine used in omnpacAs being unmixed 
with vxUer. 

* A bird appearing on the right hand, which was considered 
a favorable omen. 

7 A body of troops arranged in a solid square. 

* jSpoToetf, Uoody : /3p6ro£| bl^od, gore. 
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kind was the Greek camp 1 Had they any settled plan for send- 
ing out scouts ? 
[28] What nayal expedition do we read of before the Trojan war ? 

D Explain the following epithets o^ ships : pijfQ Viffaiy tvffcriKfioif 
dfi^ikXiatraif yXoi^vpaif KopiavidsQy vovToirdpoi, Kvavoirpiapot, 
fttKroTrdpyoi \ What became of the ships during the siege I 

A How many men did each ship contain ? What was for a long 
period the usual vessel of war ? When were triremes first built ? 

B Give the terms for the keel, the rudder, the deck, the thwarts or 

rowers' benches, the oar, the prow, the stem, the mast, the stays, 

the sail ; the various terms for ropes. Does Homer describe any 

sea-fight ! Explain ^vtrrA vavfiaxa, ^opridi^ tvpBicu, 

[ 29] What was the most universal source of wealth in the heroic 

c age ? What are rich men called S What was also an important 
pursuit I What animals were used tor ploughing ? What other 

D pursuits do we read of ! How do we see the wives and daughters 
of kings engaged 1 Give instances. Who performed the harder 

A labour f Explain the Homeric use of dvdpdirodov and 0cpaira>y 

(note). Does Homer overuse SovXoq or Soi/Xti ? (note 1.) Explain 

Bijrti, ra/jLiri, What were the amusements of the heroic age! 

What sports were. practised at the funeral of Patroclus { 

[30] Were the Greeks early acquainted with many of the useful 

B and elegant arts ! Explain dtjfjuotpydg. What arts are men- 
tioned in Homer ? Explain ^aXico^;, (ridijpog, xpvcroct dpyvpOQ^ 
Kaoffirfpog, ijXtiiTpoQ or ijXtKTpov. With whom was trade carried 

c on at an early period ? What toeights are mentioned ? Is coined 

money mentioned 1 What was the measure of value ! Explain 

iKarofiPoioCj ivvtdpoioe. Who traded with the Greeks during 

the siege of Troy I 

[31] What was the life of the Grecian women in the Heroic age 1 

D Mention some patterns of tirtuous wives. What was the lawful 

A wife called % What were the children bom in wedlock termed ! 
How was marriage contracted \ In what did the form consist 1 

B Did parents ever present gifts to their daughter \ Were children 
considered a blessing % What may we learn from the stories of 
Meleager and (Edipus ! Explain xi^pworrac. In what did Peleus 

c cause Achilles to be instructed 1 By whom ! 
[32] Describe the food of the Homeric age. Explain b^ov {by\fa) 

D (1) in the Homeric, (2) at a later age. With what did the 
Homeric feasts usually conclude ! What was the usual drink ! 

A Explain Kvxtutv, What were their usual meals % What was 
given to the gaests before eating % What distinction did the 
most honoured guest receive % Who distributed the wine % 

B Explain dsTrac, kvjtcWov, Skvag dfi^iKvir^XXoVf dXeicov, (rKv^og, 
KWtrvpiov, What musical instruments do we meet with 1 (note 6.) 

[33] Describe the usual clothing of the men. Explain the epithets, 

^"E'i<Tos,l{eequal\B),floating-evenly; d/i^ilXtacroc (iXicrtrw, volvo), 
impelled onwards on both sides; dotMe-oared ; yXa^vpo^j excavated, 
hollow ; KopuiviQy curoedfbeaked ; 7rovT07r6pog,8ea'faringjSea-tra/Der8ing; 
KvavoTrptapogt dark-prowed, l^ack-beaked ; fiiXToirdpyog, having their 
sides painted with vermilion. 
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XafjLTrpoCf itfwijTOQ, friyaXofic, vijydrtoc '. What did they wear 
C when they went out ! Explain the epithets of the cloak, dvefio- 

cKiirfiQ, dXi^dvtfiOQt oSXif, 0o(vtieoc(T9a, ^cirXif, icra^tif '. How 

was the hair worn ! Explain rapiyieofiowvrcc 'AxeuoL Exphun 

the epithets lvirX6ica/ioc, KavBoQ. How were their feet pro- 
D tected ) What did the women wear 1 How were their clothes 

bound together and fastened ! . What were their head-dresses ! 

Explain ipfiara, T(^iy\fiva, fiopdtpra*, hpfioi, ifXtJccc- 
[34] What were the residences of men of rank called t Has this 
A word any other meaning ? Give a general notion of the houses 
. of persons of rank. Explain roc^oc, fpKOCy Spctov, irvXai, Oupai 

diK^idfQf aifXrif aiOovtrOf vpodofioQ. What was the front room 
B called ? What were the side apartments called 1 Where did 

Penelope live in the palace of Ulysses ! Whose houses are spoken 

of as large and handsome ! 
[35] Give the Greek for raised seats, fooMtooL^ muftioiM, sieat/s or 
c benches, cJiairs, tahlesr, beds, hedroovers, sheets. What were often 

given as rewards for victory, or presents ! Were baths used ? 

Explain d<rafiivdoc, 

Sparta. 

[36] Give the general character of Laconia. How is it divided 
D from north to south I Explain koiXij AaKiSaifiutv, What stream 
A waters the valley of Laconia 1 Where do the eastern and western 

mountain chains terminate ! Are there any valleys in Laconia 

besides that of the Eurotas ? 
[37] .What was the capital ! How situated ! Mention some of 
B the public buildings of Sparta. What were the principal open 
c places ? What was the largest temple ! How was Lacedffimon 

divided ? What Lacedaemonian 0vXa( are known to us ! 
[38] Who were the most ancient inhabitants of Laconia ! At the 

period of the Trojan war, who are mentioned as the most powerful 
A people ? What family was then the most powerful ? Did any or 

all of Messenia belong to the Atridee ! Who invaded the Pelopon- 
nesus after the Trojan war ? How long after 1 Who assisted 
B these invaders ? How was the empire of the Atridse divided 

among the Heracleid leaders ! What was their success ! Explain 

Pericsoi and Helotes, 
[39] What is the amount of our knowledge about the Lacedsemonian 

commonwealth during the times immediately after the Doric 
c immigration ? When did Lycurgus re-establish order ! Was his 
A constitution entirely new ? What was the main principle of the 

constitution of Lycurgus i What influence was to be carefully 

excluded ! 

^ AafiirpSi;, shining, brighi ; kvvvriTos, well-spun or beautifully woven; 
(TiyaXoeic (related to aiaXoQ ; (1) pinguis, then (2) nitidus), bright, 
hence magnifieent, &c.; vrjyanoQ, newly wrought [vio^, yato], 

^ * AvtiiooKiviiQ and aXf^arc/ioc^ guarding of the wind; o^Xii, 
shotggy, woolly ; ^otyiKdaroa, purple; dtirXij, doukle; kKraliti, wide, ample, 

* TpiyXrjva, having three eyes or openings; al. having three stars, 
" triple-gemmed/* Cowper ; ftopoivra, carefiUly wrought. 
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[40] How was the warlike spirit, developed by this constitution, 
B first displayed ! How far did the Spartans gradually extend their 
influence ? To what political principle or party did they always afford 
protection ! Explain Hegemony. How far did the Spartan Hege- 
mony extend itself after the Persian war ? Who was its powerful 
c opponent 1 When did Sparta defeat Athens I Did she retain 
the fruits of her victory ! What enabled Athens and Thebes 
again to oppose her with success ! 
[41] What important alteration was made in the constitution of 
D Lycurgus % When ? What magistrates became more powerful 
A at Sparta than the kings themselves ! Explain the weakness of 
B the constitution of Lycurgus. What followed the national increase 
c of power and wealth I How did it happen that the constitution 
degenerated i^to an oppressive oligarchy ! 
[42] Who attenipted to restore the ancient order of things ! What 
means did he adopt 1 and with what success 1 What measures 
did CleomSnes III. carry ! Who eventually overthrew his 
j> projects? Who at length interfered, and made themselves 
masters of Peloponnesus ! How was Sparta treated by the con- 
A querors I How long did the institutions of Lycurgus retain some 
portion of their form ? 
[43] How were the inhabitants of Laconia divided ! How were the 
B free inhabitants of Laconia divided ? Who were the sole posses- 
sors of full political rights 1 Explain the term o/iocoi. Name 
the Spartan tribes. What does the division of the Spartans 
c into three tribes probably indicate I How were the ihrpe prin- 
cipal tribes divided? When did admission to the rights of 
Spartan citizenship become comparatively common 1 What class 
increased regularly from the time of the Peloponnesian war ! 
[44] Explain Perioeci (ircpiQiKOt). What w&s for the most part 
A their origin ! Explain their political condition. With what body 
of which we read in Roman History would you compare them ? 
After the conquest of Messenia how many cities were inhabited 
B by Periceci ? In what occupations did they employ themselves? 
Who were the Mothaces ? Distinguish /Ltddaccf from /ioduivec. 
Were the Mothaces considered as citizens ? Who were called 
c Nothi ) How might these become citizens ? Who were the 
Neodamddes ? Of what class did the armies of Sparta consist 
D in a great measure in later times ? 

[45] Who were the Spartan bondsmen ? If a Helot belonged to 

A an allotment, how was the owner's right over him limited ? What 

was their number in the prosperous days of the commonwealth ? 

B What were their occupations (1) in time of peace ? (2) in war ? . 

In later times how were they especially employed ? 

[46] What was the general condition of the Helots ? Explain 

c Kpvnrtia. What was probably the object of this practice at its 

D original institution ? When was a large body of Helots made 

away with ? how many were so removed ? Were Helots ever 

emancipated ? 

[47] Was there originally any essential distinction, as regarded 

A privileges, property, &.C. between the citizens of Laeedwmon ? 
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When did different divisions of property take place ! How many 

gXapot were assigned to the Periceci ! how many to the Sparti- 

V ates I What effect was produced hy the regulation that the 

B fcXapot could neither be divided nor alienated ! What means were 
devised to remove this inequality ! When were such measures 

c especially discovered to be inadequate ? How was the inequality 

yet further increased I To what degree was the number of 

citizens diminished, and the inequality of property increased, in 

the time of Agis III. ! 

[48] What did this inequality of property at last produce t Explain 

A the difference between the ofioiOi and the vTroptsiovii, 
[49] How had the kingly authority been originafly divided I 

B What led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus f On what 
was it founded! Explain the term pfJTpai. To what did the 
p^rpat of Lycurgus seem to have reference I How was the au- 
thority divided between the Senate, the Assembly of the pieople, 

c and the Magistrates ! In what point of view niay the constitution 

D of Sparta be called democratic I in what aristocratic, and, in its 

later stages, oligarchical 1 
[50] Of whom did the Senate (yepoi;<ria, Lac. ytpwaia) consist! 

A How, were the members of the Council or Senate chosen ! 
What qualifications were necessary ? What magistrates gra- 
dually usurped the right of sharing the deliberations and pre- 
siding at the meetings of the Senate I What was the business of 

B the Senate ! What was believed to be a security for the con- 
servative tendency of the Senate I 
[51] Did the popular Assembly meet at stated periods and on a 

c particular spot ? What rights did it possess f What was the 
people's share in these discussions t What poWibr did they not 
possess ! Prove how limited their authority was. What power 

D does the government seem to have possessed ? Did the Assembly 
possess any judicial powers ! What was the regular mode of 

A expressing their opinion ) Who and on what conditions were 

entitled to be present at the Assembly I, 
[52] Were the Lacedeemonian Kings a distinct power in the state ! 

B What were the two royal families I Describe the law of suc- 
cession. What, was done if the King were a minor ? Describe 

c ,the power of the Kings. Did either, or both, or one command the 

D army in time of war! Was the command, ever entrusted to 
other individuals ! When the war was ended, might they be 
called to account! What oath were they required to take every 
month! By what power was their authority in time of war 
gradually circumscribed ! What state provision did the Ephori 
receive for their maintenance ! What prerogatives did they 
enjoy ! 
[53] From what time did the ofiice of the Ephori gradually raise 

B itself to the highest authority ! From what did its ^political 
importance and popularity mainly' result ! How were the Ephori 
chosen I Describe the extent of their authority and privileges 

c as fully developed. Describe their monthly oath. What re- 
markable power did they possess against the kings ! Describe 
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D the ffKvraKfi*. What fayoured their constant endeayonrs to 

weaken the monarchy ! 

[54] What offices did the following magistrates hold : the Trac^o- 

A v6fioc, fiidsoi {pi6voi)f iipfioffwoiy kfiirkXupoit irvOiol, vpd^evoi, 

dpfiofrrai 1 

[55] What pkce, in theory and practice, did the state occupy in the 

B, G Spartan constitution 1 What was the fined effect when the chains 

of ancient belief and custom were once broken ) 
[56] Where was the judicial authority placed I Who judged capital 
A offences ? who private disputes ! What questions belonged to 
the Kings I By whom were offences committed by the Kings 
judged ! 
[57] What were the usual punishments? On whom was drifiia 
B inflicted ! What were the capital punishments ! 
[58] What gods were the most highly honoured at Sparta ? What 
c priesthood did the Kings hold i What oracle did the. Spartans 

especially honour I 
[59] What were the principal national festivals I 
[60] Who formed the main strength of the Spartan army I Describe 
A the equipment of the Spartan Hoplites. How soon were Helots 
B employed as heavy-armed soldiers with a promise of emancipa- 
tion ! Of whom did armies on foreign service principally con- 
sist in later times ! When were mercenary troops employed 1 
[61] In what did the efficiency of the Spartan army principally 
c consist ? How was the whole force divided ! How strong was 
D the Enomotial Was the cavalry a strong body! how was 
A it divided ! Of what two distinguished corps of cavalry do we 
read 1 Of whom did the lirireic consist t Who were the dya- 
Ooepyoi I Of whom did the light-armed companies consist % 
How maiiy Helots attended each Spartan (Spartiate) ? 
[62] Who at first commanded the armies? Who formed their 
B council of war I Mention some Spartan commanders-in-chief 

who were not Kings. Who wero the remaining officers I 

[63] How did the campaign commence % What was done if the 

c Diabateria were unfavorable? What effect had the Cameian 

D festival on a campaign ? What were always continued in camp ! 

Who were excluded from the camp ? Describe the arrangement 

A of an army in battle-array. Describe the sacrifices, martial 

music, &c. which preceded the onslaught. How did the army 

advance? What scientific manoeuvres and evolutions were 

sometimes employed? What was not customary? Of what 

B military operations did the Spartans know nothing ? How were 

those who had most distinguished themselves by their bravery 

rewarded? Who received especial honours ? How were cowards 

punished ? 



^ [It was a staff of a particular size. The Ephori wound round 
this scytaie strips of the material they intended to write on. Having 
written what they wished, they unitound it, and sent it to the King or 
other Commander-in'-chief, who wound it round the counterpart of 
their scytale ; by which operation, the parts being brought together 
as before, it became legible to him.] ^ 
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[64] To what was Sparta indebted, daring the Persian war, for the 
c Hegemony by sea ? When did she firbt figure as a naval power ! 
Who often manned the fleet ! What character did the Spartans 
try to give to their naval engagements \ 
[ 65] How was the expenditure of the Spartan government defrayed ! 
D Was it large? What did Lycurgns prohibit! With what 
A limitation must the statement that Lycurgus permitted only iron 
money be understood ! Explain ^iXavop. Show that tli^ privi- 
lege of possessing the precious metals extended at length to the 
Kings and Commanders-in-chief. 
[66] Give instances in which the Spartan government interfered in 
B matters which are generally left to each man's discretion. 
[67] What was, nationally considered, the object of marriage ? 
c How did the state encourage marriage ! On what was a pen«Jty 
D imposed! What did the marriage solemnity resemble 1 Describe 
the regulations with respect (1) to dowry, (2) to the estate of an 
A heiress. Who decided questions about the marriage of heiresses ! 
How was the marriage state hwked upon at Sparta ? 
* [68] What was the great aim of the government in its measures 

of education ! Whose property were children, especially boys, 
B considered \ What was done as soon as they were born ! When 
c did the state undertake their education % Describe the divisions 
of the Spartan youth, their teachers, &c. When did they become 
ficXXftpcvcc ? "^hcn. ApivtQ {l^vig%) ft^aipnQy av^ptQ\ What 
A ^uocUional authority did every citizen of full age possess ! 
[69] How might the boys improve their spare diet ! What if they 
A were detected in this attempt'! Describe their dress, their beds, 
their exercises. Mention a singular method of hardening them. 
[70] Was the Spartan education fovorable to a free expansion of 
B the understanding! What arts, &c. were always viewed by 
the Spartans with distrust ! To what was their intellectual training 
c restricted! In what harmony were their nationa^songs composed! 
When were the boys accustomed to listen to the grave conversa- 
D tion of their elders ! What was always strictly enforced ! 
[71] Describe the education of Spartan girls. Did the Spartan 
I women enjoy greater or less freedom than the Ionian ! 

^ [72] When did the Spartan youths obtain the freedom of men ! 

A What had been their condition hitherto, even though tliey were 
married ! In what particulars was the feeling of dependence on 
B the state retained ? At their meals what was the principal dish ! 
I' What additions were sometimes made to the entertainment! 

\ What was done in after times, when discipline was relaxed! 

[; G How much, was each member bound to contribute to his mess ? 

To what did neglect of this regulation subject the ofiPender ! How 
I were new members admitted to a syssiitia ? How many generally 

sat together ! In what other respect were they comrades ! 

Explain the term ' laoonio answer.' 

[73] What besides the diet was required by the law to be ex- 

D ceedingly simple ! What ,was their dress ! What did the 

A Spartan generally carry ! What was the dress of the women ! 

By what was intercourse with foreigners rendered difficult ! 

Explain ^iviiKaaia, 
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[74] Describe the relaxation of discipline. At the period of the Pe- 

B, c loponnesian war, what was the state of Sparta as to fnorah, the 

number of its citizens, &c. ? By what was Sparta doomed to fall ? 

Crete. 

[75] l^ention some other Doric states, whose institutions, &c. were 

A stampt with a Doric character. By whom and when was Crete 

colonized i From whom does tradition derive the ancient laws 

B and constitution of the island 1 Was Ctete one state 1 Explain 

the Homeric epithet of the Cretans rpcxaticcc. 
[76] Describe the Cretan constitution. Did all Cretans enjoy the 
c full rights of citizenship 1 Explain ixviatrai, Kkapwrai, &<pap- 
D fii&Tcu, In whom was the government vested I Who com- 
manded the ainfny, and presided in the Senate and Assembly ! 
[77] What was the discipline and mode of life of the Cretans? 
,When did education begin, and in what did it chiefly consist 1 
A Mention some other points of resemblance between the customs, 
&c. of Sparta and Crete. What change did the constitution 
undergo I With what final result 1 

Athens. 

[78] What is the general character of Attica ! Describe the 

B situation and boundaries. How is Attica divided ! Explain r) 
irc^iaf, dicTri, i) vapaXia. .Was the soil of Attica fertile 1 What 

c were its productions (agricultural, mineral, &c.) ? What its 

climate 1 For what pursuits was it well adapted 1 What islands 

belonged to it ! What were the political divisions of Attica I 

What district belonged in ancient time to Attica ! 

[79] Describe the situation of Athens. Mention its traditional 

A founders. When was it rebuilt ! Who adorned it ! Describe 
its divisions. What were the most remarkable buildings of the 

B lower city t What open space was there in the lower city ? 

c How was the upper city protected ? Describe the Propylaea. 
What were the principal buildings of the upper city ? What 

D were the quarters of the city? Who surrounded the city 
by a wall? Of what extent? Mention some of the gates. 

A What were the harbours ? What handsome buildings were there 
in the Port! How were these harbours joined to Athens? 
Who fortified the Pireeeus? By whom were the connecting walls 
completed ? By whom were the Long Walls and the wall of 
the Pirseeus pulled down ? by whom restored ? What celebrated 

B Gymnasia were close by Athens I What Gymnasium was at some 

distance from the city ? 
[80] Of what origin were the most ancient inhabitants of Attica ? 
Who was Cecrops, according (1) to the less, (2) to the more 

c probable tradition ? With what does tradition connect Erecktheus ? 
Give the legend of Xuthus. What does this tradition in- 
dicate ? What were the inhabitants of Attica universally believed 
to be ? (note 1.) What does the legend ascribe to Ion ? Explain 

D the probable meaning of TikkovriQ (or TeXlovrtf), "OirXijr€£, 
'Apya^f(C) AiyiKopiiQ. What indications exist of an ancient 
division into castes ? (note 2.) 

[81 ] What is ascribed to Theseus ? Describe (1) the executive power. 
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A (2) the constitution. What people took refuge in Attica! When! 

B What caused an emigration to Asia ! What increased during these 

disturbances! What changes took phice in the sovereign power ! 

[82] Describe the legislation of Draco, with its dates, eafues, and 

c, D character. When was Solon appointed to the archonship ! 

[83] What was Solon's first step towards lightening the public 

A burdens ! Describe Solon's division of the people into classes. 
On what was this division grounded ! What were the exemptions 
and what the diminished privileges of the fourth class ? What 
offices were open to the three &:8t classes ! what only to the 

B first! What right did all the citizens enjoy! Who brought 

the proposed measures before the Assembly of the people ! From 

whom were the judges {or jurors) chosen I With what was the 

college of Areopagites charged ! 

[84] What was the result of the disputes that followed the death 

c of Solon ! When was the tyranny of Pisistratus suppressed ? 
What followed its suppression! What fresh division of the 

D people was made ! When did the people become possessed of 
an overwhelming preponderance ! Account for this. How early 

A were the magistrates elected by lot! By what abolitio» was the 

power of the democracy enormously increased ! 
[85] Mention some corrupting causes that affected the character 
of the Athenian people. To what monstrous notion did the 
doctrine that all men were eligible to offices of state give birth ! 

B What was the Oiwpi kov ! What inj urious practice was introduced ! 
What office fell into contempt ! Who was the author of many 
of these changes ! What was the effect for a time of his personal 

c influence! How were rich citizens annoyed! How were the 
allies ruined ! Who had used the power of influencing the people 
well ! who abused it ! 
[86] Date the end of the Peloponnesian war. When were the more 

A aristocratic features of the government restored ! Name these 
features. Did the restoi'ation last! Who introduced an oli- 
garchical form of government ! When ! Describe it. Who 
deposed the 'thirtif tyrants?* When was the democratic con- 

B stitution re-established! Was the democracy less or more 
corrupt after the deposition of the thirty tyrants! Date the 
battles of CheeronSa and Cranon (or Crannon). 
[87] How were the inhabitants of Attica divided! How were the free 

c citizens divided ! Who according to the law of Solon was entitled 
, D to fall political rights (iroXircia)! How did Pericles modify 

A this law ! When does it seem to have been disregarded ! When 

B did a youth's legal majority commence! By what ceremonies' 
was its commencement marked ! Explain the term ircptiroXog. 
When were the higher offices of the state open to him ! Who 
only could exercise full political rights ! Explain itrirl/ioi, drlfiou 
Did Atimia admit of degrees ! 
[88] What was the constitution with reference to foreigners! 
By whom and how could the freedoi^ of the city be granted ! 

c Could a decree conferring citizenship be set aside ! From what 
were the irifio irocif roc excluded ! Explain the tetms irifiOTroitjroiy 

D or.^oijyrot. When was the freedom of the city but seldom 

A bestowed ! Was it ever bestowed more frequently ! Who were 



' 
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made citizens after the destractioii of Platsea f who towards the 
close of the Peloponnesian war t 
[89] Explain <feiKoKfvia '. What were aliens or resident foreigners 

B called I Was their number considerable ! What were they not 
allowed to do ! What attempt subjected them to enslayement f 
What yearly tribute was exacted from them ! In what respect 
were they as free as the native citizens ! What were required 

c from them no less than from the Athenians 1 What actions that . 
marked inferiority were they obliged to perform at certain fes- 
tivals ! From whom alone could any relief from their disabilities 
be obtained f . Who were the iffOTtXeig t 
[90] Had Attica any bondsmen like the Helots! . How did the 

A, Athenians procure their slaves ! How were the public slaves 
employed f Who were the Scythians or ro^orac 1 What was the 

B general condition of these slaves ? Might slaves possess property ! 

. What securities had they against extreme severity 1 What 

alleviations did they possess 1 What institutions were they never 

allowed to visit 1 Might they appear as witnesses I How must 

c their evidence be obtained ! What was the condition and name of 
emancipated slaves ! Might emancipated slaves be again con- 
demned to slavery 1 What was the population of Attica in he^ 
best days ! 
[91 ] What alteration did Clisthenes introduce into the Attic tribes ? 

D Name the tribes. Into how many demi were they probably 

A divided ! Were the Demi which belonged to each Phyle neces- 
sarily adjoining districts \ In what register was the son's name 
always inscribed ? 
[92] What did each Phyle possess 1 What was transacted in the 

B public assemblies of the Phyle? What did even the Demi 
possess ! When were youths enrolled in the register of their 
Other's Demus! Explain Xri^iapxiKov ypaiifiartiov. Were 

c adopted sons enrolled in this % Were names ever expuAged from 

the list of Demtttee I 
[933 What and how old was the division into PhratrieB and Gene ! 
How many phratrioB were therel How many ylvi} did ehchphratria 

D (or ward) contain ? Were the dfifAomiriTot admitted into any vxird 
or family? Say whether this occurred alteays; usually; ever. 
What was the effect of this admission or non-admission ! 

A When were the names of new-bom children enrolled in the 
register of the Phratria ? What was one of the family duties of 
the Phratdres^? Who managed the affairs of the Phratria t 

B How was a ykvoQ subdivided? On what grounds were the 

Phratrise and Gene upheld as much as possible I What did they 

possess! At what worship could none but the members of 

Phratrise and Gene assist ! 

[94] Explain rpirriffC, vavcpapcat. What had these divisions 

c reference to 1 
[96] What were lKK\ti<riai vo/ii/ioi, ivvofjioi, capiat ! What were 

D kKK\fi(riat adyKkfiroi or caraicXf^rot ! At the ordinary meetings 
where did the people in ancient times assemble ! What as- 

> [The comparatire readiness of the Athenians to admit strangers 
to citizenship, to afford them legal protection, &c.] 
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A semblies were still held on the Pnjrxt WhoregnlsrlysomiiMmed 
the Assembly 1 How were the people called together on the day of 
meeting ! What were the duties of the Lexiarchs ! What did 
those who attended receive f Might absentees be pnnished ? 
Explain xdvw cat kutw T6 vxoiviov ^cvyOvirt to fuiitXrttukvov '. 
[961 How was the meeting opened ! Who introdneed the subject 

B to be discussed 1 If the deUberation of the Senate were not 
required, how was the matter proceeded with ! How was the 
approbation of the people expressed ! If th« matter required 
debate, who were invited to deliver their opinions ! Was this 

c practice always observed ! What rules were made to secure and 
restrain liberty of speech 9 What was done to those who trans- 
gressed these rules I Who assisted the Proedri in maintaining 
order ! What right does each of the Proedri seem to have 

D possessed ! On what condition might private individuals inter- 

fere, even after the proposal had been gone through ! 
[97] What was the usual manner of voting ! What other mode 
.A was sometimes employed ) when! When the vote was by yfniipot, 
how many votes were necessary to carry the question i What 

B was done after the votes were taken ? Was a meeting ever ad- 
journed to the next day ? when ! 
[98] What subjects were decided in tl)ese assemblies ! To whom 

c did ambassadors both from and to Athens submit their reports ! 
[99] How was the legislative authority of the Ecefesia circum- 

D scribed in ancient times I What was done at the first assembly 
in each year ? If any change in the laws was thoueht advisable, 
what was next required ? Explain awriyopoi, ohvCiKoi. Explain 

A the formation, sittings, and functions of the legislative committee 
(vo/iod^rat). Was the decision of this committee absolutely 

B ^nal 1 If not, how might it be contested % What power did the 
Assembly possess when a ypa^^ wapavofuav was before it ? 
Explain kirixtiporovia. Were laws ever passed by the people 

c without the intervention of the Nomothetae f What rule pro- 
vided for the consistency of the legal code t 
[100] What blind democratic principle was introduced into the 
manner of electing officers of state ? What exceptions were 

D there ! What were the meetings for the purpose of electing ma- 
gistrates termed ? Explain ^ipxaipevia^ctv, ovovhapxi^v. After 
their entry on office could magistrates, &c. be removed for mis- 
conduct? What was done with reference to the removal of officers? 

[ 101 ] What was the judicial authority of the Assembly ? On what 

A were the proceedings in such cases founded ! Explain fi^vvtn;, 
eiaayyiXia. Were cases of this description ever brought before 

B any other body ? If so, state what that body was, and what its 
powers. What step did they then take ? To whom did the 
people generally refer the cause 1 Explain vpo^Xai. 

[102] In what states besides Athens did Ostracism exist ! Was the 

c Ostracism a punishment for offences committed? Describe the 

D manner of pronouncing a sentence of Ostracisni. What were 

7 [The To^orai were furnished with a rope dyed with vermilionf 
with which they scoured the streets, to drive the people into the 
Assembly, and mark those who refused to go.] 
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persons condemned by the Ostracism required to do f How far 
was the time of absence afterwards restricted ! Might they be 

▲ recalled before the expiration of that time I Who possessed the 
exclusive right of remitting punishments 1 Was any disgrace 
attached to the Ostracism ! Was any injury done to the house 
or property of the banished man I Who obtained the abolition 
of the Ostracism I When ! 
[103] In ihe time of Solon, of how many did the Senate consist 9 

B Who increased the number ! How much ? State the original 
and the altered qualification. Ho.w and hpw often were the 
Senators elected ) Might the same members be re-elected ! 
After their election to what were they required to submit! 

c Explain *6pK0Q PovktvriKSe, Might they be expelled (and if so, 
by fchom ?) for misconduct t In what other respect were they re- 
sponsible ? What did each Senator receive daily f Describe 

A their privileges. What badge of office did they wear I When! 
If they disdiarged their duties faithfully, what was generally 
awarded them I 
[ 104] -Explain irpojSovXc vf «v, vpopovXtVfia. State the general duties 

B of the jSovX^. What financial arrangement belonged to them ! 
What military or naval arrangement 1 What judicial authority 

c . did they exercise I What amount of fine might they inflict 1 

D How long were the decisions of the Senate binding t 
[105] How often and where did the Senate assemble I Were their 

A meetings public ? How was the Senate divided for working 
purposes) Explain ^vkrj vpvtavivovaa, Prytany, Prytdnes, 
Explain the ambiguity of the term irpvravtiov. What took 

B place at the PryUmeum ? Explain the term lirc^rariyc* What 
were the duties of the kviffrdrfic f Explain irpoe^poi, and 0vXi} 
vpoidptvov<ra. Explain im^ri^Zitv* Whose permission was 

c required before the question could be put to vote I How long 

did a Prytany last in ordinary years I How long in leap year ! 

Explain ypa/ifiarevcy oLvriypa^^e, ihirripia, itir^pia. With 

what did the daily sitting commence I 

[106] Distinguish between dpxovrtQt ifrifiiXtirai, and vwripkrai. 

A How and where were the dpxovreQ and kwififXrirai chosen! 

Explain opxoPTfQ KXtiptaToi, or dwb Kvdfiov, 
[ 107] Explain doKificuria. What was it not ? Who might become 

B candidates for public offices! When did all property qualifi- 
cations cease ! Was there any exception ! State the quaHfi- 

c cation for a commander-in-chief ; for the priesthood ; for the 

arcbonship. What (according to some) was the qualification as to 

age! Explain a^eXct^, /<}) dvdirtipot, ol dwodoKiitaaBivTiQ, 

How were the rejected punished ! 

[108] Were all magistrates responsible ! For foAat were all espe- 

D oially responsible !. Explain Uie number, office, mode of election, 
&c,t of the \oyi9Tai, of the tloQwoi, What do some suppose with 

A respect to the LogiHcB and Eutliyni ? (note 6.) What steps were 
taken against those whose accounts were not satisfactory ! In 
this court how were the interests of the state represented! 
What restriction was pkced on the liberty of a citizen until his 

H 
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I 

accounts were passed 1 How were these accounts published ! 

B Did these measures secure the integrity of public men f . 
[109] What caused the power of the Magistrates to be more and 
more restricted ! Mention particulars in which their powers were 

c curtailed. What restriction was there with respect to holding 
the 8<me office twice, or two different offices within a certain space 
of time ) Could they impose lines! If so, with or without appeal I 
From what were they protected f Of what magisterial insignia 
do we read 1 
[110] Explain apxa>v, /3a<riXci&c, voXkfjiapxoCt 9t(rfio9Brai, To what 

D was the originally great authority of these Archons afterwards 
reduced ! What judicial authority had they I With or without 
appeal ? What actions came under their cognizance ! What 

A disputes did the Polemarch decide ! In what questions had the 
Pa<n\t{fQ jurisdiction ? in what the Thesmothetae ! What duties 

B devolved on the Archons as a body ) Which of the Archons 
had assessors (wdptdpoi) ! Before entering on the office, what oath 
were they required to take I After the expiration of their year, 
of what body did they become members ! 
[Ill] Who were the Eleven (ol Sv^fiea)! what their functions! 
Who had the right of inflicting summary punishment ! Who, 

c how many, &c., were the a<rrvv6fioi ! What were their duties ! 

D Who were the oSolroioiy the Ivmrrarat r&v vSdr(av, the dyopa- 
vdfiott (riro0vXaiccCi fAtrpovofioi, kirtfifXtirai rw kfivopiov ! 
[112] Explain avviiKOt or ervv^yopot, lircfieXijrai r&v AtowirLiav ; 

A Po&vatf iTir&vai, iL&KoBirai, fJUK^poviarai, 9ttopol, UpofivtiftoveQ, 

'rrvXaydpoi or irvXaySpai, 
[113] From what rank were the ypafifiarttc generally chosen! 

B Who attended on the hisher functionaries ! From what rank 

were the drifi6<noi (v?ri}pirat) generally taken ! 
[114] On what was the whdie system of Solon's legislation based ! 
[1 15] What were the only forbidden d[egrees ! By what was every 

A marriage preceded ! Whose consent was necessary ! Explain 
ayx^frtia. Might men have more than one wife ! How was 

B the marriage sanctioned ! By whom was the dowry generally- 
given ! Did it become the absolute property of the husband ? 
Might the husband divorce his wife ! What is the term for to 
divorce? If the husband sent away his wife, what must he do f 

c If both parties agreed to the separation^ was any thing further 
requisite ! In the event of the wife wishing to leave (airoXccirciv) 
' her husband, what was necessary ! Who could claim the hand 
of an heiress or kirUXripoQ ! Explain the term kviKXiipoQ, Was 
the nearest naale relation compelled to marry a poor Epideros^ 
Against what were these In-tcXijpoi protected ! 
[116] On what was the authority of the father dependent ! What 

D right did the father possess ! What was he bound to do for each 
son ! What were the sods bound to do for him ! Explain cto'Troi- 

A riaiQ, In what light was adoption generally considered 1 To what 
condition was it always subject ! When only could the adopted 
son return to his original family ! Under what superintendence 
was guardianship placed ! Explain the Athenian sense of "infant " 
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B or*' minor." When was the legal majority attained! Might 
guardians be appointed by will ? Who usually undertook the 
office of guardian ! To whom did the guardianship of the 

c Epicleri, and the management of property belonging to minors 

belong ? 
[117] Were v69ot entitled to the property of their parents % Were 
they entitled to any of it ? What was the rale on this point with 
reference to adopted children ! Explain dyx^^TEia, avyykvua, 

D Had a father the absolute right of disinheriting a son I What 
became of the children of one who at the time of his death was 
aTipMQ on account of debt to the state ! Explain the law of inhe- 
ritance ; stating (1) whether aU the sons inherited, or only the 
eldest: if cM, (2) whether in equal or unequal proportions : (3) 
whether daughters inherited at all : (4) if so equaUy, unequaUy, or 
how. Explain liriKktigoi, What was the Attic law in cases of in- 

A testacy 1 Who succeeded when there were neither natural nor 
adopted heirs ? What became of the property of /Lilroiicoi under 
those circumstances % What free citizens had not the right of 

B making a will (^ladi^Ki}) 1 What wills were invalid ? Might 
legacies«(^a>p£ai) always be left? Who only could inherit pro- 
perty 1 When was the attention of the people drawn to the 
subject of inheritances ? What was the ground of this strictness % 
[118] What were the chief means of security in pecuniary trans- 

c actions \ What change did Solon make in the old law of debt ! 
What was done at the paying over of a loan to the borrower % 
What became customary as trade and barter increased t Was 

D the rate of interest fixed by Solon % What was it generally % 
How was interest reckoned I Explain kyyvrf. When was it 
permitted ? What oath were the jSovXevrai required to swear ? 

A To whom did this oath not apply ? Were there any symbolic 

usages in the transfer of real property I 
[119] Of what courts do we find mention at a very early period I 
By whom were they respectively established or confirmed ! 

B Who were admitted to these courts by Solon's constitutions I 
Was the judicial authority of the Archons immediately super- 
seded i From what did the overwhelming weight of business in 

c these, courts result I What courts of justice were there besides 

those of the Areopagites and Eph^tse ? 
[120] Derive the term JETe^iflwi*. How must they be considered 1 

D How were the Hetiasts chosen ? How were they divided 1 Did 
they take an oath of office I W^ien any cause was to be tried, 

A how was it decided, at which of the various spots, and under 
the presidency of which magistrate each division should sit ? 
How was the place then marked out? Was the number of 
judges fixed ? Was the number generally odd or even ? Before 
whom were questions respecting the desecration of the mysteries, 
and those which regarded breaches of military discipline re- 

B spectively tried ? To what cases did the authority of the Heliasts 
not extend ? What did each judge (or juror) on arriving at the 
appointed place, receive ? To what was he entitled on the pro- 

c duction of it ? How loDg had this been the custom ? Who paid 
this juror's fee ! When were no sessions held ? Explain avO" 

h2 
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^attQ i^filpac. When did the Areopagites sit, but not the 
Heliasts t 
[121] Describe the oonrt of the Disetetse. . To whom did an appeal 
lie from the DiaBtetie ! State their number, age, mode of election. 
How many Dk^etw sat on each cause I What fees did they . 
D receive ! To whom were they responsible ! Explain the Forty. 
What judges went on cireuit ? What causes did they try ! What 
two offices did these circuU-judgeB combine ! 
[122] By the constitution of Solon, of whom did the court of Areo- 
▲ pagus consist ! Of what did it take cognizance ! Were the 
judges responsible ! Before whom might they be arraigned % 
by whom expelled ! What was their court originally bendes a 
B SiKaffTtipiov^ By whom and when was the authority of this 
c court greatly circumscribed ! Did it recover its former power 

and influence in the state ! 
[ 1 23] How many EphlftcB were there 1 To whom was their organiza- 
tion principally ascribed ! To what cases did their jurimliction 
D extend ? Where did they sit to try different causes ! What 
, was the severest penalty inflicted by them ! In later times by 
whom were their functions in a great measure usurped ? 
[124] Who took charge of the preliminary proceedings and pre- 
A sided at the trial in cases of disputed succession and family 
quarrels between citizens I Who in similar disputes between 
fisroiKoi and foreigners I At what trials did the PatriKt^c pi^- 
B side 1 at wfuxt the Thesmothetae ! 
[125] Who only were permitted to plead in person ! Who appeared 

for (1) slcvoes, (2) fiiroiKoi, (3) women and minors? 
[126] Was the line between public and private wrongs very strictly 
c drawn ! Support your opinion by instances. To bring forward 
D a public complaint, must tho- complainant be the party injured I 
To whom did the fine imposed then go t Under what circum- 
stances was the public prosecutor punished f How 1 
[127] What ia the general term for a public prosecution f Explain 
A ivduKtSt dirayuyfi, i^ffytiffiQ*. Of what other forms do we 

read? 
[128] Mention some trials (1) before the Archon, (2) before the 
B King, (3) before the Polemarch, (4) before the Thestnothetw, 
(5) before the Eleven, (i6) before the Strategi. Explain ^iieif 
dirpovraalov, ^PptutC' 
[129] By whom only could private complaints be brought forward 1 
c In all such actions what rule was there ? Esiplain ^irwjScXta. 
[130] Give examples of private actions (1) before the Archon, (2) 
D before the Thesmothetae, (3) before the Forty. 
[131] Explain the terms KXfjaic or ^p6ieXi|0'tc, 6 ^iiucwv, 6 ^tvyutv, 
A KktjTrjpeCi vpvr'aviXa, When only was recourse had to the 

' [ EvSti^ts, a written information laid before the proper magistrate; 
it referred to a person's diequalifieation for an ofiice he had undertaken, 
or a right he had exercised ; it was also against an ahtenit person; 
dwayuyri against one present, who was carried before the magistrate : 
i^fiyfiaie was when a criminal found in concealment was visited by 
the magistrate.] 
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B dvaytayri ! What was the accusation in writing called I In 

private actions who were required to deposit security 1 What 

exception was there % What became of this deposit I In cri- 

c minal proceedings was any thing deposited I Of what other dues 

do we read I 
[132] Explain dv&KgXaiQ rriQ ^itfigj dvTWfioffia, Suafioffia, What 
D was prepared against the day of trial, besides the proofs, &c.! 
Explain the difference between fiafnvpiai, and iKfiaprvpiai. How 
j A were slaves examined ! Explain virntfto^ia. Explain dUai ifA/itivoi. 

During the avdKpX<rtQ in private actions, how might the pro- 
ceedings be set aside ! or how quashed ! 
[133] What was the day appointed for the trial called 1 What if 
B the defendant were absent without reasonable cause ! Explain 
i sprifiiiv Kara^uedCecv. What assistance might the parties obtain ! 

How was the time they were allowed to occupy measured 1 Ex- 
c plain Xiyt Iv t^ kfitf wari. When was the Clepsj^dra stopt ) How 
was the verdict given I If the votes were equal, was it a verdict 
I of acquittal or of condemnation! Explain dyutv ri/iiyro^ and 

D dyiav drt/iriToc : i| rrpwrri ^90oc, rifuiffOM and dvTiTifiaffBai:^ 
I ^ Stvrkpa tf/^0oc ; Tififv, irpoart/i^v. 

I [134] On whom did the duty of prosecuting in cases of murder 
, A devolve I Describe the formalities observed. What dvaKpXffiQ 

I B was instituted 1 How long were these investigations continued t 

[135] Where and under whose presidency was the court of the 
Areopagites held I To whom was a solemn oath administered ! 
How often did the accuser and the accused address the court! 
c What were they forbidden to attempt ! After the first pleading, 
what might the accused do ! When did the members of the 
court vote ! What if the votes were equal ! When did the 
obligation to prosecute cease ! When might the relations them- 
selves abandon the prosecution ! 
[136] What if the defendant were ifvtpfifupoc ! To what did a ^ticff 
D l^ovXtiQ subject him ! What might foreigners be compelled to 
A do ! In public actions what did those who were sentenced to a 
« fine become ! and what were they obliged to do ! When and 

how much was the penalty increased ! What might the state do 
at last ! 
[137] What appeals were allowed! From whom was there no 
B- appeal ! On what conditions could a decision of the Hehasts 
c be set aside ! Explain dU^ yj/ivSofiaprvpiuv* 
[ 139] Did Atimirf in itself render the person infamow ? Explain 
D the three varieties of Atimia. Fur what purposes was drifAia. 
A sometimes used ! Might Atimia ever be inflicted without the 
intervention of a judicial sentence ! Explain Steliteusis. How 
did it differ from Atimia ! 
[140} When was imprisonment employed! when confiscation! 
B To what was confiseiuion not added. From what must it be dis- 
tinguished! When sentence of banishment was pronounced, 
c what was done ! On whom was it inflicted in conjunction with 
confiscation ! What was the punishment for unpremeditated 
homicide ! On whom was slavery inflicted ! as a pu^hment ! 
D Might capital punishment ever be inflicted by the injured party 

H 3 
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on the spot t What was the capital panishment for offences 
against the state t For what was it inflicted f 
[141] Account for the eagerness with which men sought the office 

B of judge. Explain the term iycophant^. Give instances of this 

c wretched administration of the laws in the later times ^. 
[142] Who was the chief deity 1 What other deities did the 

D Athenians worship 1 Mention some of the national heroes. 

A How were the expenses of religious worship defrayed ! Give the 
general character of the Athenian temples. Explain JspitoQ or 

B irfpijSpXoc, P^fioCf (nfC^Ci dyaXfiOy dSiiroVf ftlyapov, dvoKTopov, 

dvaOtiitara, dtrvXa, 
[143] Name the more important festivals. Describe the Panathe- 

c naea. What was the chief solemnity at the great Panathe- 

D neaat What part in the Panatkenofa belonged to the Met' 
OBoif What was the prize! Explain Xafinadfii^opia, How 
many Dionysia were there ! Give the names of each, and the 

A time of its celebration. When were theatrical representations 
given 1 Under whose superintendence were the Lencsa ? Who 
conducted the great Dionysia ! 
[144] In whose honour were the Thetmophoria held i When and 

B how often 1 In whose honour were the Eleusinia held ! What 
' purpose did the lesser serve 1 When and where were they held I 

c When, how often, and how long were the greater E^eutinia held ? 

Explain fxvBiaQaiy ifrSirrai, Upo^avraif laKxdZfiv* 
[ 146] Mention some priesthoods that were confined to certain sa- 

D cerdotal families. What was it requisite that all priests should 
be ! How were these particulars ascertained ! How were they 
generally elected t Was the time of their continuance in office 

A invariable 1 What did their duties consist in ! To whom did they 
account for the Temple-revenu^ t What did the priests them- 
selves receive ! Did they bear the usual burdens in common 

B with their fellow-citizens f With what religious solemnities was 
the king entrusted ! With what the Archon t Name some other 

c officers employed in matters relating to public worship. 
[146] Did the general belief in the national deities remain unim- 

' paired ! To what was religious worship finally degraded ! What 
temporcU advantage did the poor derive from it t 
[147] By the constitution of Solon, what classes were required to 

A serve as soldiers ! How were these classes selected ! How did 
the Thetes serve ! What duties did the Metoeci perform ? Were 
slaves ever employed in war ! In later times how do we often find 
the Thetes and the Metceci serving ! What service belonged to 
citizens from their eighteenth to their twentieth year! What was 

B the regular period of service ! Was the maximum' age invariable ! 
On what was the levy founded ! How were the soldiers distri- 

• [Property it meant one tcho informed cufainst an ^exporter of f^y 
it being, by an old statute, illegal to export them from Attica. Hence 
it became a general term for a vexatious informer, one who traded 
for his own profit in accusing public characters, &c.] 

^ [By HermocopidcB is meant the persons who mutilated the ffermce, 
i. e. the statues of Hermes (Mercury) in the streets of Athens.] 
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bated ! When did the soldiers first reoeive pay ! Was it a 
fixed pay ? What was the usual pay of common soldiers ? what 

c of officers 1 what of cavalry f what of the commander-in-chief ? 

Did the soldiers forage for themselves } When did the state 

supply all sorts of provisions t What arrangement was generally 

made wiUi respect to the pay of the army 1 

[148 J Explain the term Hoplltes, and their ^ravoirXia. What were 

D file light-armed called ! Who first organized the rftLKraorai ! 
What were their arms I When did Athens begin to maintain a 
stoiujin^ army $ How large was it at first ? What increase did it 

A afterwards receive! Explain the term Karaffra^ig, What 
mercenary light troops were employed in the Pelpponnesiitn 
war ? At a later period were mercenary troops commonly em- 
ployed ? 
[149] How many Strategi were there ? how elected I What quali- 

B fication must the Strategi possess % Did (Ul or tome take the 
field i If the command was divided, describe how. Were 

c armies ever commanded by leaders who were not Strategi 7 What 
duties belonged to the Strategi besides the compiand of the 

D forces ! In what cases had they jurisdiction ! Was the office 
highly esteemed ) Name some celebrated Strategi. 
[150] How many were the TojAarchs 7 how chosen ? What was the 

A office of the jTooiareAf 7 Who commanded the smaller divisions 

of the army ? Who commanded the PeripUli 7 Who the cavalry I 

What was the number of the Hipparchs and Phylarchs 1 What 

their duties in time of peace I 

[161] When did the Greeks learn to conduct the|r campaigns on a 

B * larger scale 1 When were military engines first employed 1 
When did the art of attacking fortified places make the most 
rapid advances 1 Under whom did it obtain its highest degree 

c of perfection ? Mention some of the engines used. What was 
done for the wounded ) What honours did those receive who 
died in their country's cause ! How were cowards punished ! 
[152] Who laid the, foundation of an Athenian fleet ) What ar- 

D rangement did he suggest S Who augmented the fleet ! Of how 
many ships did it consist at the battle of Salamis I What num- 
ber did it afterwards reach ! Describe and give the name of 

A their ships of war. What was the usual number of the crew ! 
What their distribution through the vessel 1 Who were the 
iTTiPdrat ! Explain arparuariSiSt oKXtraytayoL When did they 

B begin* to employ larger ships f Explain rpuicovropoi, vivrtf*- 
KovTopotf oXKcidiCy KkXninSy^Xoia, From what classes were the 
rowers generally taken ! 
[153] To whom did the legislation in naval affairs belong f What 
body managed them in ordinary cases ) In whom was the chief 
command vested ! What was the admiral's ship called ! Who 

c superintended the equipment of the fleet % By whom was each 
trireme commanded ? What did he receive from the state in the 
earlier times ? what in the later \ Explain the terms vewpia, 
vwrrottcoi, OKtvo^Kai, To whom was the superintendence of 

D the stores committed ) Describe the number^ deetion, &c. of 
these storekeepers, and their duties. What was the most formi- 
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dable weapon iu naTal engageiiients ! What the principal ma- 
ncBUvres! 
( 154 J What was a very considerable item of pabfic expenditore t 

A Was any part of these expenses defrayed by private oontri- 

B butions ! What wasanother great expense f What were the Delian 

and the Paralian Triremes ! ' What did their crews receive f 

Did the state pay the whole or Imy part of this f 

[155 J, Did the troops receive pay, arms, clothing (all or any of 

these) from the state ! When did thejjurtt receive pay ! Men- 

c tian some heavy item of tbe military expenses. What propo- 
sition did Themistocles make with reference to the fleet ! To 

o whom was the duty of seeing that mmu triremei were built every 
year committed ! 
[156J Did the building and keeping in repair the public works cost 

A the state much ! Did the state pay for the poUee ? Give its 
name and numben. Mention some other public expenses. What 
were the usual public rewards ! (note 3 ) 
( 157] From what time was the payment of public officers common I 
Explain the following payments, giving the amount of each : to 
itficXf|<ria<rricov or ftitrOoQ ktKXtiariavriKOQf rb /SovXcvrtcoV, no 

B dueaffriKov. What rule was made to prevent abuses ! Did the 
magistrates receive pay I Mention some public functionaries 

c who received remuneration. Explain <rtri|(r>c iv ^pwaveitf, 
dtioiTOif l^o^iov, iropeiov. 
[158] Who were the Otarpuvai or dcarpoirwXoc ! Explain rb Ocu*- 

A piKov. To what was the Otufpixov afterwards raised I Was the 
payment of it restricted to the poorest classes ! How was it sup- 
ported f Who at last applied this fund to its original use 1 Did 

B any impotent persons receive pay ! To whom was the dis- 

c tribution of these pensions entrusted ! In times of scarcity what 

did the government do ) 
[159] At what is the public revenue reckoned by Aristophanes! 

D To what did the tribute paid by the allies amount ! When was 
the state exchequer emptied! From what sources was the 
ordina/ry income derived ! from what the extraordinary ? 
[160] Explain the following sources of the ordinary income : (1) 

A . public property, (2) taxes or contributions, (3) duties. Explain 

B rb fAtroiKiov : vivrijKoirrri : rcXcDvat, reXoivap^ac or ^pxwvai. 
What punishment was inflicted on public defaulters ! If they 

c continued in debt to the state, how was the punishment increased ! 

D From what enactment were they specially excepted ! 
{ 161 ] What revenue was derived from the courts of justice ! What 

A fine *wa8 exacted from those who failed to obtain the votes of a 
fifth part of the judges ? 
{1621 When was the common treasury transferred to Athens! 

B At what sum did Aristides fix the tribute-money of the allies ! 
What change with respect to this tribute-money was made 
after the Peloponnesian war ! To what did it amount at a 

c later period I Was this revenue ever recovered ! To whom was 
the custody of this treasure originally entrusted ! pn what was 
it then expended ! After the anarchy, who obtained nearly the 
whole fiiumcial administration ! 
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[163] Explain Aurovpyiai. What were the ordinary services or 

D liturgies called f To what had all the ordinary liturgies re- 

A ference, and how were they exacted ! Explain the following 
liturgies: X'^P^lf^^* yvfivaviapxla, <ipx(9caipta. When were 
theatrical representations given ! Explain ^opov alruv^ and what 
the granting of the request implied. Of what liturgy was the 

B Lampcuiarehy a branch ) Explain the term ^EffriaaiQ. 
[164] What were the extraordinary sources of revenue! Explain 

c liridoaHty ilff^opai. Who were exempted from eiV^opaH Who 
only were rated to the full amount ! What is the term for 
the rateable wdue of a property 1 When were ffvfifiopiai intro- 

o duced 1 Explain the term. How were the taxes charged on the 

A avfifiopiai ^. Explain 7rpoa(r0£p6iv, a vri^oo'cc. What were not 

included in the valuation, when an AvridoffiQ took place ! 
[166] What was the Trierarchy ! What did each Nauoraria 

B furnish f How many were there originally f How many since 
the time of Clisthenes \ How and by whom were Trierarcht after- 
wards chosen t How was the expense of a vessel divided ori> 

c ginally between the state and the Trierarch ! If a Trierarch 
complained that his ship had sustained damage in a storm 
without any fault on his part, what was done 1 Was the expense 
of equipping a ship ever divided ? Explain the plan [164, b]. 
Was the plan of Symmorise ever extended to the Trierarchy ? 

D Explain the term <rvvrcXccc. What law was passed in the time 

A of Demosthenes with respect to Trierarchs 1 How long did a 
Trierarchy continue 1 To whom was account rendered ! Were 
Trierarchies sometimes undertaken voluntarily ! 
[166] Who were exempted from liturgies! What was no citizen 

B required to undertake ! Were the Metodci liable to liturgies ! 
[167] Who exercised the chief control over the finances ! Explain 

C the office, &e. of the vpcLKropi^, truiXijTai, airodiKTaL Explain 
the original and later office or the cwXacplrat (note 6). Into what 
office were the monies received paid ! Explain rafiiai rrJQ 9tov. 

D By whom were -disbursements made latterly! Who checked 

A his accounts ! Were there any separate funds set apart for the 
purpose of religious worship ! Were any other sources of income 

B available {(tr this purpose ! Where and by whom were these 

funds kept after b. a 420 ! 
[168] What was the general character of the Attic silver coinage ! 

c What part of a fiva was a dpaxiiti ! 
How many oboU did a drachma contain ! 
What was a three-oboli piece called ! 
What was a Kalf-cholus piece called ! 

D How many ^aXcot did an embolus contain ! 
How many Xcxra did a chalcOs contain ! 
What was a two-ckalous piece called ! 

c What was the Tetradrachmon also called ! How many Minse 
made a Talent ! Were the Talent and Mina ooim f Were there 

D any silver coins of the same value as the okaUmiy &c.! What 
were their gold coins ! How many dradhmat did a $Uiter equal 
(1) in weig&f (2) in wdue ? What had the same weight and value 

A as the Stater ! Had individual Demi the right of coining money ! 
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What proportion did the ^ginetan standard of weights and 
coinage bear to the Attic standard ! What proportion did the 
Euboic talent bear to that of Solon ! How was it used in later 
times 1 
[169] What was the general difference between the prirate life 

of the Spartans and Athenians t 
[170] Was the soil of Attica remarkable for its fertility i What 

R were its chief products ! To what were the mountain districts 

c favorable 1 To what the coasts t From whence was com im- 
ported every year! What were their other imports! What 
was imported from Pontus, Macedonia, Thrace ! From what 
country were the more generous wines imported ! What were 

D the exports ! 
[171] What greatly promoted the trade of Attica! Was export- 

A ation permitted unconditionally or not ! What might not be sent 
out of A ttica at all ! Migli t weapons be exported unconditionally ! 
By what were commercial restrictions often occasioned ! Was 

B the buying up of com ever restricted ! Explain cairifXoc. How 
were they regarded ! What artisans raised themselves to power 
through the democratic constitution ! Who especially favoured 
manufacturing industry ! Were all trades ^pen to Metoeci ! 
[172] From whom do the Hellenes seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures ! 
How many ira\ai(rrai made a foot ! 
How many daKTvXot made a TraXaifrriiQ 1 
How many ^aicrvXot.made a aviQa^iii ! 

c How was the Cu}M or Ell subdivided ! How was the irvyw 
subdivided ! How many feet did the ogyvia contain ! How 
many the vkkB^ov % How many mperficicU square feet did the 
frXcdpov contain ! How many Roman feet did the trrd^iinf 

D contain ! When did the Btadion begin to be, generally used as a 

measure of length for the greater distances ! 
[17^] What part of a fAsdifivos was a fAirpriTijQ f 
What part of a Metretes was a x^VQ (eongius) ? 
What part of a Chus was a (e<rri7c (sextarius) 7 
What part of a Xestes was a KorvXri (hetntna) 1 
What part of a Cotyle was a rcraprov ! 
What part of a Tetarton was a h^v^a^ov ! 
What part of a Oxybliphon was a KvaQoQ ! 

A What was the principal measure for dry goods ! 
What part of a Medimnus was a ccrcvf ! 
What part of a Hekteus was a 17/Atccrov ! 
What part of a Hemiekton was a x^*^^'^ ^ 
What part of a Choenix was a likarriQ ! 
What part of a Xestes was a corvXii ! 
What part of a Cotyle was a KvaQoQ ! 
[ 174] Was the Attic year solar or lunar ! Did this agree with the 

H practice of all the Hellenic states ! What was the number of 
days in each month ! Exphun iifiviQ cotXoi and irXi^pccf. Ex- 
plain n^v ifufiSXifJLoCf or ifiPoXifiaioQ, and the reason why it was 
necessary. What different cycles were invented for the inter- 

c calation! Who published the first calendar! when! What 
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period did he invent ! B^ this methud how many months were 
intercalated in nineteen yeAn ! In which of the nineteen yean 
was the intercalation madet How many days would his cycle of 
nineteen years give I How many too many would this be ! What 

D day was left out as an rfiAspa iKaipkaifAog ? What effect had this 

npon nrjvts koTKoi and vXripeig^ Who especially introduced 

other changes ? 

[175] Give the names of the three summer months. To what 

English month did HeecUombceon nearly correspond I Name the 

▲ antunm months. Name the winter months. Name the spring 
months. In the intercalary year, where was a month iuter- 

B calated ! How was each Attic month divided ! What was the 
first day of the month called I How wiere the following days of 
the first decade reckoned ) What would the fourth of Heca- 
tombeBon be called \ How were the days of the second decade 
reckoned t how those of the third ? How were the days of the 

c last decade more commonly reckoned! When did the Attic 
civil year begin * ? 



' [We here add, from Passow, a complete table of the Days. 



FIBST DECADE. 



1 voviitivia 

2 dtvTipa 

3 rpiri} 

4 rtrapTij 

5 vkfAirTfj 

6 Uxfi 

7 ^fiSofiri 

8 6yS6ij 

9 Ivarjj 

10 dtKOLTtl 



> laraiisvov /iqi/oc* 



SECOND DECADE. 



11 vpiarri 

12 Stvrkpa 

13 rpt'riy 

14 TtrdpTti 

15 irkfivTti 

16 crri| 

17 l^dofxti 

18 dyfori 

19 ivdrri 

20 iUde 



fttffOVVTOg lAtlVOQ 

or ini dtieddi. 



THIBD DECADE. 



(i.) Reckoned /<?noorrfa (rare). 

21 TTpwriy 

22 Sevripa 

23 rpirij 

24 TtrdpTfi 

25 TTBIlVTfl 

26 ^KTV 

27 ifidofiti 

28 dyBori 

29 kpdrti 

30 Tpiaxde 



> kiri tUddi. 



(ii.) Reckoned baehcarcft. 

21 SiKarij 

22 kvdrri 

23 bydorj 

24 ipdSfifi 

25 SKTri 

26 ^rffiTrri} 

27 nrdprri 

28 rptrij 

29 dtvrkpa 

30 ivri Kal via 



jp9ivovTO£ (or irav- 



In a /«r}v koXKoq the 29th was the ivri Kal via: and eaeh preceding; 
day one lets than the number in the table j e. g. the 2l8t, Ivdrri ^6/- 
vovTog ; the 28th dtvripa ^ivovroQ,} 
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[176] Did the state interfere much or little with the discipline of 
youth! What was generally the name of the firstborn' ) Explain 

D varpoOiv SvofidZnv, What was the official designation ! In what 
did the education of children in the poorer classes consist ! What 

▲ did a liberal education comprehend 1 To whom was the special 
superintendence of the children committed ! Till what age were 
they always accompanied by the traidayiayot ? When did in- 
struction in grammar begin! Explain ypdfifjiaTa hSavKtiv, 
For these exercises what authors were generally used ? 
[177] When were the boys sent to a Citharistes! What did they 

B learn of him ! What did they learn in the Gymnasia \ Who 
superintended education 1 Who were the aut^poviffrai \ Were 

c slaves allowed to take part in the exercises of the Gymnasia ? 

[178] How long did their instruction in music and grammar last ! 

Where were the two last of these years chiefly spent ! How were 

the youths employed when they had past through the Gymnasia! 

As the circle of education became wider^ what did many learn 

D in the gymnastic school! By what was Music followed^ Were 
the terms of celebrated Sophists and Rhetoricians moderate or 
not ! What promoted the advance of education ! Who awakened 

A a taste for the fine arts! By what was it developed! For 
what were the Athenians distinguished ! Into what did their 
inquisitiveness and love of discussion often degenerate ! 
[179] How was the education of girls conducted ! At what did it 

B aim ! What kind of life did girls lead 7 Did they ever visit the 
theatres! Did they generally marry early ! What was it con- 
sidered unbecoming for them to trouble themselves about! 
To whose inspection were they subject ! Was this an anci^it 
office ! Was the free intercourse between the sexes, enjoyed in 
our days, known to the Athenians ! 
[ 180] What entertainments of a public character have been already 

c mentioned ! Explain ipavoi, cvfiPoXaL What were the usual 

D daily meals! When aid luxury extend itself to the table! 
Mention some attempts to restrain extravagance and luxury 
by legislative enactments. What was the success of these 
attempts! At their banquets what was the position of the 

A guests ! Explain dUwov 9rpoo(/iioi/,icc0aXi) Siiwvov ; kTriSopviafia 
or niTadopvrta ; Stvrtpat rpdniZai, rpayfifiara. Were Sympona 
(when there were any) a part of the dtivvov ! Where was 
the best wine brought from ! How was it generally drunk t 
Who was termed ffVfiTroaiapxoQ ! Describe the company dress 
for a symposium. By what besides conversation were the guests 

B amused ! What was done after supper ! What was the favorite 
game of all ! Describe it K Did the women of the family take 
any part in these entertainments ! 



* [Thus: 'iTTiroviKos KaWiov Ka^^WnoviKov Ka\\iaC'.[(Aristoph,)'\ 

* [The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in his 
cup so as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same time invoking 
his mistress's name ; if all fell in the basin^ and the sound was clear, 
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I 

[181] What was the old Ionic costume! By what was this displaced 1 

c Explain k^wfiiQ, Ifidriov, What was the difference between 
X^aiva and x^^^'S • What particular sort of surtout did the 
Ephebi wear I When only did men wear any thing on their heads ! 
Who wore the vsTatroc on their journeys ! What did the Greeks 
wear on their feet ? What variety of sandals or soles do we read 

D of I Of what were the women's gan^ents made 1 
[182] Where did the Athenian men spend most of their timet 
What was the time called about which the Agora began to be 

A full ! About what time was this t Explain iviv\(H ffKfviiy virip- 
<poVy irpdOvpoVf wipiiTTvXov, &vdp4avtTig,ywaiKiavirtc, fjikaavXoQ, 

B What was the company- or eatmg-rootti called I what tl)e bed- 
chambers ! what the tpare-rooms for guests ! What is the dif- 

c ference between Kpoi/nv or coirrctv and yj/ofeiv ! Was Athens 

handsomely built I How many houses did it contain I 
[183] Explain rd ^icaia^ rd vofjufia. What were those who found 
dead bodies required to do ! On whom was the duty of burying 

D dead bodies, found and unowned, imposed from the time of Clis- 
thenes) Describe the funeral ceremonies. Explain irport» 
Btodaiy dpddviov, Oprivtpdoif leaictv, KaropvTTiiv, vepLdfiTrvov. 

A What is Solon said to have restricted ! Was the usual way of 
disposing of a corpse ifOennent or burning: either 7 v^ioh ? or Mh ? 

B Whose funeral rites were celebrated with especial magnificence t 
Were there public burial-grounds near the city ! When was a 
general festival in honour of the dead celebrated ! 
[184] What were the great national solemnities or games ! Who 

A were excluded from these festivals? Explain iraviiyi/peiC* What 

later festival bore a national character I 
[185] What was the supposed origin of the Olympic games! Are 

B they mentioned by Homer! By whom and when were they 
revived ! What year b.c. agrees with the first Olympiad ! Who 
was victor in the irrdStov that year ! (note 7*) In wnose honour 
were the games held ! how often ! how lone ! where ! Who were 

c the managers of the games! Explain uie Olympic Utx^i'pM 
and ffTTovoaL Explain Upofitivia, What privilege was granted to 
those who were present at the festival, or on their way to join it! 
What privilege did the Eleans originally possess! What were 

D the judges called ! By whom appointed ! Was there an appeal 

A from their decisions ! What qualifications did the HeUanodtocB 



it was a sign he stood well with her ; cf. Call. Fr. 102. The wine thtu 
thrown was called Xdraytc or Xarayrj, and also, like the game itself, 
KdrrafioQ, The bcuint Korrafiuov, XaraytXov, &c., also called c^rrajSof. 
The game soon became more complicated, and was played in various 
ways. Sometimes a number of little cups (d^vfia^a) were set floating, 
and he who threw his Kdrrapoc so as to upset the greatest number in 
a given number of throws, won the prize {Korrapiiov). Sometimes 
the wine was thrown upon a scale (vXarnyK) suspended oyer a little 
image (fidvrig or ykputv) placed in water ; here the KorrapoQ was to be 
thrown, so as to m&ke the scale descend on the head of the image." — 
From LiddeU and Scott.} 
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require in the combatants ! What oath did they administer to 
B the combatants ! What were the functionaries called who kept 

order during the games I When were the Olympic games finally 

suppressed! 
£186] Who was the legendary founder of the Pythian games! 

When did they become dywvtc (rri(f>aviTcu 1 When were they 

placed under the protection of the Amphictyons ! How often 
c were they celebrated ) Where were they held 1 
[187] To whom is the institution of the Nemean games ascribed by 

tradition ! Where and how often were they celebrated t 
[188] Who were the legendaxy founders of the Isthmian games ? 
D Who revived them t Who had the wppidpia at these games I 

When and how often were they held 1 
[1 89] In what did the gynmastic and hippie contests consist at these 
A games 1 Describe the various kinds of Spofjioc. Explain the 
B vdKri : the irvy fitj (with the word iftdvri^) : the ditTKoe' aXfia 

(with term aXrijpfc), Explain vayKpdriov. Of what did the 
C TTsvTa^Xov consist 1 Distinguish between liriroi i^cXiyCi tntvutpig, 

riOpivtrov, and between v&Xoi and HXeiot. What was a apfAa 
D rkXetov required to do I On whom was the honour of victory 

conferred 1 Of what did the musical games consist originally I 
A What exhibitions were afterwards introduced! Distinguish 

KpiTol from PpafievTaL 
[190] To which games were musical contests principally confined ! 
B ' Of what did the solemnities connected with these sports prin- 
cipally consist ! Explain Oaapoit UpovtKai, *OXvfi7rioviKai, IIv- 
C OtovlKM, What was the Olympic crown of victory! what the 

Pythian ! the Nemean ! the Isthmian ! How were the victors 

honoured ! What ncttioncU honours did they receive ! What 
A was a part of their reward in Athens ! What honour had they 

in Sparta ! Explain iirivUia, 
[191] Were the piodes of reckoning time, weights, measures, and 

coinage the same throughout Greece ! How was the year gene- 
B rally named ! how at Athens ! how at Sparta ! What general 

system of chronological reckoning was finally adopted ! How does 
c Thucydides tometmes indicate the dates of events ! Who seems 

to have been the first who regularly employed the Olympic list as 

a chronicle ! when ? Who is the t)ldest extant historian, whose 

writings contain such an arrangement of events! In what afiairs 

was the reckoning by Olympiads not used ! 
[192] When were the Olympic games held ? What was nearly the 
D beginning of the Olympic year ! How do you find the year of 

the Christian sera which corresponds to a given Olympic year 
A (A) for an event'that happened between July 1 and January 1 ! 
c (B) How for an event that happened between January I and 

Julyl! 
[193] What individuals or families were considered able to interpret 
B the will of the gods ! Mention some places, which were supposed 

to be favoured by the immediate presence of the divinity ! De- 
c scribe the oracle of Dodona, its priests, responses, &c. 
[194] What was the most renowned oracle of Greece ! From what 
A did it derive its name ! To what did it principally owe its cele- 
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B brity ? How did it acquire great wealth ! , Under whose pro- 
tection was it 1 Why was the oracle of Delphi called dfitltaXbg 
rijc y^Q ^ By whom was the highest degree of respect paid to 

c this oracle ? Why did the LacedaBinonians never undertake any 
affair of importance without applying to this oracle ? Had it any 
influence at Athens ? 
[195] Account for the gradual decline of the Delphic oracle. Ex- 

A plain the phrase UMa ^tKiirniKovaa. Who is the last person 

of whom we hear as consulting the Delphic oracle 1 
[196] Explain rpiirovQ^ hXiioQf TlvQla. Explain TrpotftrjTfigf and 

B 'AirokXijJv Xoliaf. How often were the oracles delivered ? Ex- 

c plain oaioi, irpo^riTai, vepiriyijTai, irpofffrokoi yvvdiKsg, 
[197] Mention some other oracles. How were responses received 

D in the temple of Amphiaraus ? What foreign oracle did the 

A Greeks themselves sometimes consult I Name some other modes 
of obtaining counsel and information respecting future events. 
(See note 7.) 

E198] Explain dfjit^iKTVoviat, 
199] What was the most renowned Amphictyonia ? From what 
c did the ancients derive the name ? In what light must Hellen be 
A * considered I Who were the members of the Amphictyonic 
league I How long did they nominally retain the same privi- 
leges ? What were the objects of the league ! What were not 
B its objects ? 
[200] In what instances was its efficiency shown I How did Philip 
c ofMacedon and others employ the league? Did the Amphic- 
tyonia survive the subjection of Greece to the Romans ? 
[201 ] What were the sanctuaries of the Amphictyons 1 In each 
year how many Amphictyonic meetings were there 1 where held ? 
A What was the number of votes ? Wl^t were the deputies styled % 
Were the Amphictyonic meetings accompanied by any others % 
[202] Mention some small confederations. What was the com- 
mander-in-chief of the league between the Phocians and Thessa- 
lians called I 
[203] Who were at the head of the Boeotian confederation % How 
B were the other states treated by the Thebans 1 What Boeotian 
state played for a short time an important part in the affairs of 
Greece I under whom ? Give an instance of the subsequent 
weakness of Thebes. By whom were the Thebans deprived for 
* ever of their power ? 
[204] What twelve cities had formed a league from, the oldest 
A times ! when was it dissolved 2 when revived ? Under whom 
did this league become for a time extremely powerful 1 By what 
struggles was it weakened ? By whom were the Acheeans de- 
feated ? How did the Bomcmt treat them ) When did Achsea 
become a Roman province 1 
[205] When and how often were the meetings of the Acheean 
c league held ! Who were their principal officers ? How long 
did they continue in office 1 Was each city independent ? What 
was invariably their object 1 
[206] What league proved the most dangerous enemy of the Mace- 

I 2 
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A donians ! What league did they form teithf and what againtt the 
Romans ! What was the result of their league agcmut them ! 

[207] Describe the constitution of the ^tolian leaeue. Where 
B yrere their greater meetings held 1 Who was the highest officer 
of the league f Of what other officers is mention made f What 
was its constitution ! 

[208] E)xplain riyifAOvla, What state first exercised ijytiiovia ? In 

D the confederation against Xerxes, who assumed the command ? 
Where did the deputies meet at the beginning of the Persian 
war f After the battle of .Mycille who were also comprised in 
this league ! 

[209] To what state was Sparta soon compelled to cede the Heae- 

A monia by sea 1 when t What state at a later period set up a He- 
gemonia in opposition to that of Sparta t What cities, islands, &e. 
obeyed this Hegemoniat How did Athens exercise her power t At 

B what were the ^6poi originally fixed by Aristides ! Where were 
they kept ! Explain iWrivorafiiai, By what voluntaiy proposal 
of the allied states was the power of Athens greatly increased I 

c When was the treasury remoYed from Delos to Athens ? When 

was the tribute increased ? 
[210] From what did the Peloponneeian war arise I In whatye^ 

D did it be^n and end 1 How was Athens again enabled to nuse 
herself to power ! Did the peace of Antalcidas effect any es- 

A sential chanse in the power of Athens % Did the nevo-bom jus- 
tice and mildness of Athens last long % Date the war of the con- 
federate states. What state for a time claimed hegemonical 
authority ! When did Philip of Macedon assume the Hege- 

B monia % What power at last swallowed up both the contendmg 

narties! 
[211 ^ To what may the establishment of Grecian colonies be traced 
back 1 Who is said to have led colonies from BoBotia to Lesbos, 

c Tenedos, &c.1 How did it happen that the Ibnians had sought 
refuge in Attica % Under whom and viiere did they found colonies I 

o What %domds did they colonize ! Explain Havcu^vca. By which 
of these colonies especially were minor colonies founded t Where! 
What Dorian colonies were formed I What were their parent 
states ! Where did they settle ? In what Temple did their 

A league assemble ! 

[212] By whom was Magna Gnecia colonized at an early period I 
What was the most ancient Euboean colony in Italy t Mention 
some Eubcdan colonies in Greece. By what states or cities 

B were Syracuse, Grela, Agrigentum, Corcyra, Byzantium, Massilia, 

Cyrene, respectively founded ! , 
[213] What caused the establishment of most of the Grecian co- 

c lonies 1 Was colonization in the Grecian states a govern- 
ment measure ! If so, for what end ? 
[214] Describe the mode of sending out colonies i Describe their 

A relation to the mother country. Exphun 9e<opiai. Mention an 
instance of the filial regard of even independent colonies for their 
mother-state. 
[215] What form of constitution was generally prevalent in the 
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B period of actiye colonization ! What spirit was soon awakened I 
c By what causes? What struggles ensued! Where and by 
whom were wholesome laws passed ! Where did the doctrines 
of Pythagoras occasion political revolutions ! What was their 
nature? wh&t their duration? 
[216] Distinguish between colonization and KXtipovxiai. If the con- 
A quered iimabitants were not expelled, to what kinds of treat- 
ment were they subjected I 



THE END. 
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